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Cheapest Tire Service 


Your tires cost you just exactly what they cost you per mile of wear. 
The first cost of a tire is a reliable guide only when it adds up enough real 
mileage wear in the end. 

Find out the exact cost of your tire service, and then you will know the truth 
about real tire economy. 

Today the majority of serious automobile owners understand this—that is why 
they are buying “Nobby Treads”—that is why “Nobby Treads” are called 


Business Basis Tires 


And remember this—investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures 
are 90% less than with the average tire. 

Today “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in 
the world. 

Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect: workmanship and material—BUT 
any adjustments are on ‘a basis of 


5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “‘Nobby Tread” Tires on their front 
CoS and.rear wheels ‘through. all. seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection and the 


iy BD), lowest’ cost per, mile, és 
as United States Tire Company 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who'sell' UNITED STATES TIRES seéll the best of everything. 
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With a Victrola every home can 
enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the ‘open sesame” which admits you to 



















the enjoyment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of 
the ages. It brings to you the art and personality of the 
most famous singers and instrumentalists. It presents an 
endless variety of melody and mirth to suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, 
and right in your own home you 
can have ready access to this inex- 
haustible supply of musical riches 
and enjoy them at your pleasure. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
; will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 
Victrola—$10 to $200. 


i Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
anadian Distributors. 


Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the combination. 


There is no other way to get Victrola XVI, $200 
the unequaled Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 





























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The Value of Cocoa 


As an article of food depends upon the quality of 
the cocoa beans used and the process of manu- 
facture; the flavor and palatability depend largely 
upon the blending of the products gathered 
from the different parts of the tropical world. 





Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


THE WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


Has had an unparalleled experience 
of over one hundred and thirty- 
three years in the selection and 
blending of the world’s products. 
The process of manufacture used 
in their mills, the largest in the 
world, is purely mechanical, and 
perfectly preserves the delicious 
natural flavor, the attractive rich 
red-brown color and great nutritive 
qualities of high-grade cocoa beans. 
Their preparations, both Cocoa and 
Chocolate, have an unequaled rep- 
utation for purity, quality and flavor 
—attested by 


53 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from International and Local Ex- 
positions in Europe and America. 


A very attractive recipe book, containing forty new recipes for HOME MADE 
CANDIES in which Cocoa or Chocolate is used, sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
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F TER three-score years and one, the Steinway 
today is unexcelled for exquisite tone and 
singing quality—recognized by master musicians 
and music lovers as the ideal piano. The enduring 
fame of the Steinway rests upon the supremacy of 
its basic principles. Four succeeding generations 
of pianoforte experts have faithfully adhered to 
these principles, and have made the Steinway the 
standard of piano perfection. Purchase a Steinway 
for your home and you have the assurance that 
money cannot buy a better piano. 
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in our literature. It will be sent free with name of 
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CHAPTER I. 


HEN Alva Leigh came home 
to her apartment in the dusk 
of the late February after- 
noon, she saw that her com- 
panion, Miss Ferguson, had 

come in before her and had lighted the 
electric above the little mahogany table 
in the hallway, so that Alva would not 
miss seeing the letter and roll of papers 
that had.come for her. 

\ few years before, Alva would have 
opened both before she took off her 
overshoes or put her dripping umbrella 
in its stand, but she was now wearing 
black for the third time in her life, and 
she was also nearing the end of her 
second year in the public library on 
Forty-second Street, so that the arrival 
of mail no longer seemed to call for 
instant inquiry into its contents. She 
glanced instinctively at the address of 
the letter, nowever, because she had not 
heard from Donald since September. 
But the letter bore only a New York 
City postmark instead of one from 
California, and she saw that it was from 
the firm of Bagby & Vining, attor- 


neys and counselors at law, 52 Wil- 
liam Street. 

Alva sighed. She realized that prob- 
ably old Mr. Bagby wished to tell her 
something about her Uncle ’Tonio’s be- 
quests, and the thought brought up 
poignant memories of Antonio de la 
Fuente’s kindnesses to her, an orphan. 

Alva’s mother had been a De la 
Fuente, and Alva’s dark eyes and glow- 
ing pallor, and sometimes the carriage 
of her head when she offended, 
proved her Spanish ancestry beyond 
When she had gone to 


schoolgirl 


was 
much doubt 
some ten 
years before, her chums had dubbed 
her “Carmen” almost on the first day, 
and had insisted on black-browed poses, 
with a murderous-looking can opener 
flashing out from under a bath-towel 
mantilla, while every one else lolled on 
her bed, applauded, and ate delectable 
mixtures of sardines and fudge. 

3ut the Leigh part of Alva was meas- 
urably the stronger, and it was because 
she had resented Antonio de la Fuente’s 
contempt for her father’s business abil- 
ity that she had never allowed her Uncle 
"Tonio to help her. She had always 


Farmington as a 
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been fond of the quiet, dark little man 
with the wise, wrinkled old eyes and 
sympathetic smile, who shipped things 
back and forth across the seas from 
the spice-redolent offices down at Bowl- 
ing Green, but the Puritan strain in 
the girl insisted grimly on loyalty to 
her father’s memory, and so, when she 
had been left alone in the world, she 
had preferred to earn her own way in- 
stead of living on her uncle’s money. 
She knew that she had offended the 
old gentleman terribly by so doing, and 
she was sorry that this was so, but she 
could not see that he respected her the 
less for it. In fact, she saw now that 
they two had always understood each 
other perfectly, and when she went to 
dine with him at his quiet hotel on Park 
Avenue, or sent him a gift at holiday 
time, it was with a genuine welling up 
of affection whose only stumblingblock 
was her pride. 

Alva took off her street dress and 
freshened herself. Standing before her 
glass, she saw that she did not look as 
old as she felt to-night—that she was 
as beautifully bodied and as_satin- 
skinned as any one she knew, while the 
starlike eyes that burned back at her 
out of the palely glowing face in the 
mirror were bright with health and vi- 
tality. But this was because she spent 
as much time as she could in the open 
air. Several of her old friends who 
had married well had places on Long 
Island and in the Westchester hills, and 
Alva’s week-ends, when she took them, 
were packed with exercise. 

In town, however, her amusements 
were few. Sometimes she lunched at 
the Holland House and went to a 
matinée with Natalie Warren, who per- 
sistently refused to give up her former 
roommate, and always scolded her 
roundly on the way home in the limou- 
sine. Sometimes she dined with Sally 
Lowe and her husband over on the 
Drive, because Alva’s father had once 
taken Sally abroad with them as Alva’s 





chum. But although Alva Leigh could 
have gone almost where she liked 
among the big houses that border on 
the park, she had willfully allowed her 
circle to contract year by year until she 
had almost dropped out of sight. And 
now she was bereft even of the War- 
rens and.the Lowes, for Natalie was 
up the Nile and Sally’s husband had 
suddenly made a lot of money, and 
carried her- off to Rome for a second 
honeymoon. 

Alva thought of Natalie’s last letter. 
Natalie knew why Alva had not mar- 
ried, and, writing from Shepperd’s be- 
fore they started, Mrs. Warren had ex- 
pressed herself as finally out of pa- 
tience. 

“You have waited entirely too long,” 
she had said. “No man nowadays has 
the right to ask a girl to wait for him 
longer than two years. Every one 
knows that mining men have their ups 
as well as their downs, but I think it is 
too much to stake a woman’s youth 
against the possibility of finding some 
gold some time, somewhere in a rock! 
Jim says Donald ought to do his mining 
in Wall Street. Forgive me, dear. You 
know how strongly I feel.” 

Alva compressed her lips and went 
on with her dressing. She wondered 
what Natalie would have said if she’d 
known that Donald had not written to 
her for six months. Then she turned 
her back to the light over her dressing 
table and opened Mr. Bagby’s letter 
A few moments later Miss Nannie Fer- 
guson, thin, fifty, and Scotch, whose 
ancient heart was still all unscarred by 
Man, received a distinct shock. Alva 
Leigh was standing in her doorway, 
her face ablaze with emotion. 

“Nannie,” she said, in a constrained 
voice, “I think our troubles are nearly 
over. My~uncle has made me his sole 
heir!’ 

A moment or two necessarily had to 
be allowed the cautious Scot before she 
accepted the probability of this astound- 
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a 








ing statement. But when the first out- 
burst was over and they were seated 
side by side on the narrow Ferguson 
bed, Nannie showed that her eye for 
the main chance was by no means 
dimmed by the glamour of such miracu- 
lous good fortune. 

“And now you can marry your man!” 
she said. 

“And now I can marry—marry Don- 
ald!” Alva repeated, and her face shone 
as if lighted from within. “Oh, Nan- 
nie! Nannie! How did you know?” 

“Know?” echoed the Scotswoman. 
“T know everything—and I know noth- 
ing. I know that you’ve been truer to 
this invisible young man for four long 
years than I fear I would be to the 
Angel Gabriel if I saw him every day. 
And I know that he must be a verra 
extraordinary man for a girl like you 
to be thinking about for so long, much 
to the discouragement of others. I've 
seen his picture, and he has a bonnie 
face. More I canna say. Will ye no 
tell Nannie about him, dear?” 

Alva turned a suffused face, then 
dropped her eyes and sought the other 
woman’s hand. 

“Oh, Nannie, dear—it’s been such 
weary waiting!” she cried. “I could 
tell you every word he’s ever said or 
written since the day we met, and where 
[ saw him first, and what he thinks 
out, and how he talks, every gesture 

makes, every turn of his head! But, 


it all seems so far away now! 


I've 
thought about him for so many days 
and nights and weeks and months—I’ve 
thought—I’ve thought ” Her hand 
went to her throat as if she were suf- 
focating. 

“Child, you have thought too much,” 
said Nannie. “Now that everything 
will turn out right, you must take a rest 
from thinking, You met him four 
years—no, five years ago sa 








“Just after he came out of the School 
of Mines. But he had nothing in sight 
at that time—we knew we must wait. 
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And so he went West. Oh—he’s ‘so 
tall and so strong, Nannie, and so reck- 
lessly brave! He would go anywhere 
—do anything—to succeed, he said— 
and he has. But things have been 
against him. Two years ago he came 
back here to interest some people down- 
town in a mine in Idaho “s 

“And to see you.” 

“And to see me. But he couldn’t 
get them to do anything—he went away 
very badly discouraged.” Alva’s voice 
deepened, her face shadowed, she 
seemed on the point of entering her 
state of gentle melancholy again. 

“Sakes alive, child!” cried Nannie, 
with a vigorous shake. “What do ye 
care about that noo? Can ye no buy 
him all the mines there are in this 
Idaho with your bright new siller? But 
I’m thinking you two will have little to 
do with minés from now on. You'll 
bring him back soon ?” 

“He'll come back—he’ll come back as 
soon as a telegram can reach him and 
a train can carry him East!” Alva cried, 
throwing out her arms. “And _ then, 
Nannie!” A realization of how com- 
pletely the making of their happiness 
now rested in her hands swept over the 
girl and her voice failed her. 

Nannie Ferguson stroked the hand 
that was still closed tight on hers, and 
studied the girl’s face. She loved Alva 
very much. The girl’s nature was the 





most unselfish she had ever known, and 
added to the splendid courage and high- 
mindedness that were always manifest 
at once, Alva had an infinite number of 
lovable ways that showed themselves in 
the smaller things of life. 

When Nannie had first come to live 
with her two years before, she had been 
surprised to find a woman with Alva’s 
connections moving in so small a social 
orbit without serious discontent. But 
she had learned little by little that while 
Alva was tremendously sensitive as to 
her father’s business failure and her 
altered position, yet she never allowed 
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these things to affect her relations with 
those around her. People who did not 
know Alva Leigh intimately sometimes 
thought her peculiar, but Nannie had 
found that this was due to the girl’s 
unfailing faith in the man she had set 
her heart upon. Alva’s pride forbade 
her taking up her old life again until 
she could do so as a successfully mar- 
ried woman. There was nothing more 
than that. The girl had simply been 
holding fast with unswerving allegiance 
to the chance for happiness that the fu- 
ture must bring. 

But the shrewd Scotchwoman had 
never allowed her affections to warp 
her abilities to analyze, and she had 
. been aware for some time past that the 
girl’s attitude toward Donald Jaffray 
had been undergoing a serious change, 
unknown to herself. It was only natu- 
ral that Alva should brood, but when 
Nannie saw that the girl was begin- 
ning to think more of marriage than 
of the man, she began to feel alarmed. 
She knew the force of the girl’s char- 
acter, sweet-natured though she was, 
and she had been afraid that it was 
being turned in the wrong direction. 
Alva’s single-mindedness on the subject 
of her future life seemed about to turn 
into an obsession. 

But that grave danger was over now, 
thank Heaven! And the wonderful light 
that shone in Alva’s face was only a 
faint promise of the transfiguration 
soon to take place. 

“You darling woman!” Nannie whis- 
pered softly. “You—with your head 
like a Spanish queen’s, and your beau- 
tiful, strong body, and your wonderful 
love that’s like both a sweetheart’s and 
a mother’s for your boy! If I were a 
man, with a man’s blood and fire in me, 
wild horses could never have torn me 
away from you! And just to think that 
now you're to be married, after all!” 

“Married, after all!” cried Alva a 
little wildly, while Nannie bit her lips 
over the unfortunate phrase. “And 


why not? I’ve waited. I’ve been true. 
I've loved him since the day we met. 
Life promised him years ago. Life must 
give him to me now. Only one thing 
in the world can interfere. It’s the 
very thing that has kept us apart, and 
yet it shall do so no longer. I’ve given 
him my youth to satisfy his pride—now 
he must stop our ‘senseless sacrifices 
and listen to reason. It’s time for us 
to live. Life is slipping too fast out 
of our fingers! I shall demand “3 

“Child! Child! What are you say- 
ing?” Nannie interrupted, with a fright- 
ened gesture. “You'll no be ‘demand- 


ing’ anything. Sit down again and calm 
Your good news has upset 


yourself. 
you.” 

Alva held her hand over her eyes 
for a moment and pulled herself to- 
gether. 

“Nannie,” she said, with a sobbing 
laugh, “I’m so happy that I guess I’m 
losing my mind.” 

“You'll not lose your mind while /’m 
here,” said Miss Ferguson forcefully. 
“You'll feel better after we’ve had our 
dinner.” 

The girl bent down and kissed the 
faded cheek. 

“Look at me, Nannie,” she said, with 
shining eyes. “I’m all right now. I 
lost my hold on myself for a moment, 
but it won’t happen again. Perhaps 
our troubles were ended too quickly— 
or perhaps I’ve always imagined them 
to be greater than they really were. At 
any rate, the sour, dour Alva that you’ve 
been good enough to live with for two 
dark years herewith flits away, never, 
never, never to return.” And Alva 
whirled out of the room with a half- 
suppressed pzxan of joy. 

“I’m going to see what’s in this pa- 
per,” Nannie heard her saying, in a 
voice like a song. “It’s a marked copy 
of a little newspaper that they publish 
out there in that new mining camp. 
I’ve had them before, and_ they’re 
screamingly funny.” She came back 


, 
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. 
into the room tearing the wrapver from 
the paper and rolling it into a ball to 
hurl at Nannie. 

“Just think of the fun if Donald had 
struck it rich, after all!” 

“Aye,” said the Scotchwoman. “I’ve 
heard of the West. ’Tis a place where 
strange things happen.” 

And then she looked up and saw that 
something strange was happening there 
in her own room before her own eyes, 
for Alva, with a bloodless face, was 
sinking slowly to the floor. 

Donald had met with an 
Donald had been shot 

Donald was dead. 


accident. 


Old Mr. Bagby, of Bagby & Vining, 
sat in his office waiting for Antonio de 
la Fuente’s niece to be announced. 

He had had charge of his friend De 
la Fuente’s legal matters for a great 
many years, nearly half a century, in 


fact, and in that time he had come to 
know all that there was to know con- 
cerning the De la Fuentes and the 
Leighs. He had not seen Alva, how- 
ever, since she was a girl of eighteen, 
and as usual he expected to see her 
comparatively unchanged. He was pre- 
pared, of course, to find her spirits af- 
fected by her uncle’s death, but he did 
not imagine that they would be perma 
nently dampened. 

He w: 

nd Mi 
n, but also one who, he saw at 
had lately experienced a very 
shock. As he pressed her hand for a 
moment with his soft, old fingers and 
smiled comfortingly and led her to a 
chair, he felt that the intense sadness in 
her face could not have been caused 
entirely by her uncle’s death. 

And so he spoke pleasantly of the 
last time he had seen her—only a year 
or so ago, he said, at which Alva smiled 
faintly—and told her of an act of kind- 
ness that her father had once done him 


; much surprised, therefore, to 
Leigh not only a grown wom 
once, 


great 


in their early life, and very soon estab- 
lished an entente cordiale such as old 
gentlemen, when they are deft as well 
as kind, have a way of bringing about. 

And presently the talk turned on her 
uncle’s affairs, and Alva learned that 
the business of De la Fuente y Cia was 
being continued as before—that it was 
a very profitable business—and that 
while she was now a wealthy woman, 
she would undoubtedly be much richer 
as time went on. Mr. Bagby was one of 
the executors under the will, and an of- 
ficer of the company, and all her inter- 
ests were being scrupulously cared for. 
After which she. found her Uncle 
’Tonio’s old friend mentioning other 
things that did not greatly matter, and 
giving her opportunity for any ques- 
tions she might like to ask. 

“I have decided to go away for a 
time,” Alva said finally, at which Mr. 
Bagby nodded approvingly. 

“Abroad, no doubt,” he said. ‘Please 
do not hesitate to have this office, or 
your own, help you in making your ar- 
rangements. Of course, you know you 
can spend virtually any amount you 
choose.” 

“T am not going abroad,” Alva an- 
swered. “But I should like you to give 
me some money, and | shall leave in- 
structions with you as to forwarding 
my mail. I shall also make my will.” 

Mr. Bagby gravely inclined his head. 
He was beginning to surmise that the 
saddened, but remarkably fine-looking, 
Miss Leigh was a purposeful woman. 

“IT should like to have the will drawn 
up now, if | may—and make the other 
arrangements, too.” 

“All that will be done immediately,” 
Mr. Bagby said. “Would you care to 
tell me where you are going? And how 
long you may be gone?” 

“Tl am going to California—to a place 
they call ‘Death Valley,’” Alva said. 
“That is why I wish to make my will. 
It may be that I shall never return.” 


,% 











CHAPTER II. 


A night wind, sweet with sage, 
streamed down the slopes of the Funer- 
als and pulsed across a valley that had 
not yet been named. Concentrating at 
the mouth of Dead Horse Cafion, whose 
winding cut through the sandstone led 
down to a vaster and still more barren 
basin beyond, its quickening breath 
stirred the flames of a fire crackling in 
the sand of the wagon road, and whirled 
the sparks aloft in a gleaming spiral. 

It caught up a whirl of dust, too, and 
flung it spitefully into the face of a 
woman who stood waist deep in the 
greasewood, staring into the fire with 
widened, frightened eyes. Then the 
space-filling whir of the wind died away 
and the valley grew silent again—silent 
and impenetrable under a starless pall. 
Only there came from a distance the 
spasmodic galloping of a team of horses 
still held together by fragments of har- 
ness, and, from near by, the ironic 
crackle of flames around the name 
board of what, a little while before, had 
been the two-seated Magnet stage with 
its load of mail and baggage—‘Passen- 
gers and express carefully transported 
between Amargosa and Death Valley.” 

With the slackening of the fire, the 
woman raised her fascinated eyes from 
the ruins, and moved a few steps away, 
striving to follow the vague ribbon of a 
road that faded into the west. As she 
with full of worry, a 
sound of feet plodding through the soft, 
stone-crusted surface of the plain came 
to ner ears. Another moment and the 
bulk of a horse and rider loomed up in 
front of her, grotesque and misshapen 
in Outline. Dismounting a few feet 
away, the horseman left his animal 
standing with down-dropped rein, and 
came forward. 

They faced each other across the em- 
bers of the fire, a tall woman with a 
queenly head of dark hair and dark, 
steady eyes, and a man a year or two 


stood so, eyes 
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her senior, whose oil-smeared khaki and 
flannel shirt indicated employment near 
by, just as his quiet face promised 
honesty. Oddly enough, there was no 
need of explanations as to what had 
happened, for the stranger seemed to 
have a complete understanding of the 
situation, Her frown relaxed almost 
immediately when she saw his face in 
the firelight, and she went to him, point- 
ing to a huddled shape a few feet away 
in the brush. 

“The driver is over there,” she said, 
unconscious of her low-voiced, tragic 
tones. “The horses kicked him in the 
head when they ran away.” 

“T’ll look at him,” the man answered 
pleasantly, but without haste, and he 
musingly touched a loop of glowing 
baling wire with the toe of his boot. 
“It will be ‘Alkali Bill’-—judging from 
the general results. Whisky and ciga- 
rette spdrks seem to have been right 
active to-night. You carried some hay, 
I see.” 

“He would smoke—and drink,” she 
stated tensely. “Before I knew it, we 
were all ablaze.” 

The man bent over the body and 
struck a match. She could see him only 
dimly as he knelt down, trying to catch 
a heartbeat, but once she was certain 
that she saw him ‘studying his watch, 
which she thought curious. When he 
came forward again, heyno longer wore 
a coat. 

“He’s in bad shape—we'll have to get 
him later,” he said briefly, and she felt 
herself maneuvered into a_ position 
where the firelight shone directly on her 
face. “Did you save any of your bag- 
gage?” 

‘All I had,” she answered, conscious 
of his eyes. “A shawl strap and a suit 
case. I was very fortunate.” 

“Yes, ma'am. Very lucky,” he re- 
sponded, in his easy way, still studying 
her over the hand that stroked his 
down-drooping, yellow mustache. “If 
you don’t mind, perhaps we could be 
























going on about now. Magnet’s not 
far. I'll get my horse.” 

With the animal standing beside her, 
she looked up into its owner’s face with 
an expression of surprise. The’ un- 
known Samaritan’s actions were so di- 
rect as hardly to give her time to ap- 
preciate their purposes. 

“Am J to ride?” she asked, and real- 
ized at once that the question sounded 
foolish, even in her own ears. 

“If you please, ma’am,” as he short- 
ened the stirrups and held one of them 
for her. “You might hold your suit 
case in front of you-on the pommel. 
The other can go behind. There you 
go! Fine!” And after a rapid fasten- 
ing of the shawl strap at the cantle, he 
turned away from the fire, leading her 
mount by the rein into the vague road- 
way. 

The woman balanced her luggage on 
the rocking pommel as best she could, 
and gave herself up to wonder, Hardly 
ten minutes ago she had been marooned 
on an unknown desert in impenetrable 
darkness. Now she found herself sud- 
denly picked up and carried’ on her way 
again with a swiftness of action as un- 
hesitating as.it was amazing. It was a 
far cry from the security of last night’s 
Pullman to riding out, she knew not 
whither, into this wide- 
land where the 
the wind meant vastness, 


vith whom or 
‘hing, unknown 
bulk of 


, oon Ve OO 
ne Cit nel 


ret¢ 
courage falter. Then 

leaped up again stronger than ever 
is they gained the summit of a swell 
and saw a blurred gleam of white in 
the distance. 

“Is that Magnet?” she asked, the 
words breaking from her with a cry. 

Unstartled, the man let her animal 
come up to him, and answered her with 
thought, or else its amused counterfeit, 
in his tones. 

Vell, now—it ts little, isn’t it?’ he 
mused. “However could I have figured 
it was a ‘city’! But we’re only a year 
We'll grow.” 


old, ma’am. 
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He continued to walk at the horse’s 
head until the blur took on the shape 
of tiny one and two-roomed tent 
houses, scattered along a street of two 
short city blocks in length, which faded 
away up the western slope of the valley 
toward an opaque sky. 

They paused again, and the woman 
stared at her goal with a clutching 
around her heart. 

“You have friends here, have you?” 
the man asked, in a detached tone. 

“No. No friends,” she answered 
helplessly, unable to take her eyes off 
the place she had thought of, night and 
day, for so many months. 

“H’mmm!” he mused. ‘In that case, 
you won't be accustomed to the ways 
here.” There was light enough from 
the tents now to see her face, and he 
looked up with a direct and succinct 
remark: “This is no pink-tea place.” 

“T know that,” the woman answered 
curtly, then bit her lip. Not yet there 
—and she had already made a misstep. 

But her guide only nodded pleasantly. 
“Still—a pink tea would be a mighty 
interesting affair, I judge. The post- 
master’s wife could just about die from 
attention, ’most any day, as it is.” 

Her hand went up to her cheek in 
amazement. 

“Are 


thought | 


other women? l 


the 


there no 
saw one at door of a 
tent.”’ 

“Mrs. Baker and you will be the only 
ladies, ma’am,” he answered definitely. 
“T’m taking you to her place.” 

Up the straggling street between the 
glowworm tents the woman rode in the 
soft spring night on the stranger’s 
horse, acutely observant of every make- 
shift for comfort seen through open 
doorways, keenly conscious of men— 
nothing but men—around her, behind 
her, im front of her, dawdling on door- 
steps, passing by in the darkness in 
murmuring twos and threes, clustered 
around the bars of saloons where rau- 
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cous-voiced phonographs guttered forth 
their travesties on music, and drunken 
songs and still more drunken laughter 
roared up to God’s clean stars, now 
gleaming whitely overhead. 

Again the unfamiliar feeling of help- 
lessness clutche* at the woman’s heart. 
Men—noth‘ng |! t men—men in the 
rough, like the mines that had given this 
mushroom its riotous growth, and she 
only a solitary, friendless woman, with 
merely a purpose, which’ already 
seemed more like a forlorn hope, to hug 
to her breast for company. 

At the end of the street her guide 
halted in front of a one-storied, un- 
painted frame building and spoke to a 
woman seated in the doorway. 

“I guess you won't get a whole lot 
of mail to-night, Mrs. Baker,” he said, 
in his pleasant voice. “I’ve brought 
you a boarder, instead. This lady has 
come to Magnet—to—to oe 
paused and turned around. 

“To stay,” the woman on horseback 
supplied firmly, yet without sharpness. 
“If you don’t mind, I’d like to get 
down.” 

“Why, yes. Come right in,” Mrs. 
Baker responded, in matter-of-fact 
tones. “You can sleep on a cot in the 
mail room, dearie. The Palace Hotel 
hasn’t established its branch here yet. 
Where’s the funny old mail, Mr. Ran- 
dall?”’ 

“Burned up, along with the stage,” 
he answered, as he carried the baggage 
through the post office into a lighted 
room beyond. “Alkali’s been playing 
tricks on us again.” 

“That’s twice this year already,” the 
motherly-looking postmistress mused. 
“Folks will be complaining soon. Will 
you take your hat off, dearie? It’s cer- 
tainly a good thing Mr. Randall man- 
aged to find you—out there in the 
desert and all.” 
The traveler 





and 
had 


her hat 
man 


removed 


tall 


who 


looked up at the 








brought her safely through the dark- 
ness, 

Her first impression, now that she 
could see him clearly, was that he was 
thoroughly a man in face as well as in 
figure. His nose was sensitive and 
straight. His mouth, half hidden by 
the drooping, fine-haired mustache, she 
could not see, but his chin, indented, 
was unquestionably a chin, and his fine 
hazel eyes were both luminous and 
steady. In spite of his working clothes, 
he looked very clean, and, in some in- 
definable way, almost certainly a gen- 
tleman. 

Her second impression, which came 
from something behind his repose of 
manner, was that this gravely smiling 
man, who seemed to be studying her 
closely for the second time, was to be- 
come either her very good friend or 
else something radically different. A 
third impression, which she did not care 
to retain, was that his was the stronger 
personality of the two. 

But while she was speaking her 
thanks, all these appraisals were for- 
gotten in a handclasp so firm and so 
wonderfully sympathetic as to pour a 
warming current of life into her tired 
body. 

“Don’t thank me, ma’am. A woman 
at Death Valley is worth even mofe 
than water—and that’s fifteen dollars a 
barrel! Why—if I don’t hurry along 
right now for poor Alkali, there'll be a 
committee camping on my trail with a 
wine supper!” He retreated, laughing, 
to the edge of the darkness, and picked 
up his horse’s rein, swinging up to the 
saddle as easily as if it were early morn- 
ing. 

“So long, Mr. Randall,” called the 
frankly admiring Mrs. Baker. “Get 
that Baker of mine away from the cards 
long enough to help with Bill!” 

“Good night,” the Samaritan re- 
sponded. He drew the rein against the 
animal’s neck to wheel away, then 
paused, and looked back with a sud- 














den tensencss of pose that seemed to 
make his farewell carry the more surely 
past the postmistress to the traveler. 

“Good night—Miss Leigh.” 

The woman in the doorway drew 
back with a gasp and stood there, star- 
ing mutely, until the other woman woke 
her from her amazement and led her 
to the room where she was to pass the 
night. 

He had spoken her name! 

And in this manner Alva Leigh came 
to the mining camp of Magnet, on the 
edge of Death Valley, unknown and un- 
heralded through three thousand miles 
of travel, as had been hef intention, 
only to hear her name spoken out of 
the darkness on the first night by an 
unknown man. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the morning she rose early, glad 
to escape the unfamiliar angles of the 
Baker cot, and studied the town 
from the doorway, her thoughtful face 
brightening at the wild freshness of the 
air and the wonderful, clean sunlight. 

Before her a single street of tents— 
tent stores and garishly fronted tent 
saloons—ran down a gentle slope into 
a gray-green valley of plumy sage and 
greasewood, whose other side was a 
range of barren, chocolate-colored rhyo- 
lite. Beyond this, one after another, 
sterile chains of hills, yellow and flar- 
ing red and bluish gray, reared their 
spiny backs in serried rank until, across 
a vast, twinkling desert, the snow-tipped 
spear of Charleston Peak emerged 
from the mists and hung like a cold, 
white cloud, high in the sky. 

Although her journey had left her by 
no means unprepared for the sight, yet 
the searching light of morning brought 
home the vastness of the view and its 
cruel barrenness with unescapable 
force. Coming out of a land of little 
hills, always decently garmented with 
found herself set down in 


earth, she 
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the midst of great ragged ranges as 
naked as the teeth of a saw. All her 
life Alva had been among green things, . 
living things, houses, factories, stores, 
smoking chimneys—within hearing dis- 
tance of people and the world’s noises. 
Here was none of that—no green on 
the bare-toothed mountains—nothing of 
life and its activities beyond an occa- 
sional sound from the street—nothing 
to dispel a frightening sensation of lone- 
liness in this vast, thirsty land of reds 
and yellows, where daring men braved 
the perils of heat and silence to dig ore 
out of the hot hills, to live a few vivid 
years of work and reckless pleasure, 
and then withdraw again, leaving be- 
hind them their youth, some holes in 
the ground, and a grinning stretch of 
sand and hills that would keep on grin- 
ning until the Judgment Day. 

She looked again at the town with 
its dismaying clutter of ramshackle 
wagons, broken boxes, refuse, and glit- 
tering tin cans—at the unfamiliar head 
frames of the shafts—at the figures of 
men in their working clothes now turn- 
ing out for the morning drink and 
breakfast, and she wondered—won- 
dered where she was to begin. 

Breakfast over, she turned to wash- 
ing dishes as the easiest route to the 
knowledge that she must have, and, in 
due time, found part of it. 

“Baker wondering last 
what you were figuring to do here,” the 
postmistress remarked leadingly, as her 
observant eyes roved over Alva’s hand- 
some features and noted her ready dis- 
posal of the kitchen tasks. “But I told 
him you were looking for work, like as 
not.” 

“Yes. I expect to work,” was the 
immediate reply, for Alva’s instinct told 
her that she must justify her presence 
in Magnet without loss of time. “I 
must work at something right away. 
¥ou all ‘take a chance’ out here—and 
so will I.” .Which facile expression 
of Western philosophy in her own voice 


was night 
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so amazed her that she flashed a warm 
smile at the other woman, and thereby 
cemented a friendship already in the 
making. 

Yet Mrs. Baker’s legitimate curiosity 
was not entirely appeased, and she let 
fall another remark. 

“Not knowing where you come from, 
and nothing about you, I couldn’t see 
it was a whole lot of Baker’s business,” 
she continued. “Mebbe she'll run a lit- 
tle store, I says—or mebbe a boarding 
house. No woman, I says, is coming 
into this layout of country without 
knowing her own mind, you bet. 

“Now, a boarding house—well—that 
would be my choice. Not a single, 
solitary one here to-day except ‘Stingy 
Pete’s’ short-order dump back of the 
Red Onion, and that’s only ‘Tee bones 
—French  fried—Eggs-any-way—and 
Coffee. And, say! For a single girl, 
what with these rich Easterners and 
mining men coming here in their auto- 
mobiles a-looking at mines, and all the 
nice young fellows working round— 
well, a boarding house, for real, high- 
toned society and money, surely coes 
look good to me.” 

Alya Leigh, listening intently as she 
dried dishes, thanked her stars that 
Magnet held a Mrs. Baker. But she 
knew that, whilé her purpose might al- 
ways be her own, she could not keep 





silent about herself forever, and so she 
expressed her surprise at the differ- 
ence between the West and New York 
in various vague ways that intimated 
future confidences. 

“But it’s a hard life,” the Westerner 
said, as she paused in her work and 
stared thoughtfully out of the window 
at the lifeless hills. “Just why Baker 
and me stick at it—I dunno. 
make a little money on a claim or some- 
Times we 


Times we 


thing, and times we don’t. 
live down to ‘Los’ in a bungalow, with 
roses and geraniums smothering you to 
death with their funny smells, and othe: 
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years we're out on the desert, polishing 
the head of a drill. 

“But if Magnet makes good, we'll be 
fixed till kingdom conie, I guess. 
Baker’s got good ground, and he’s sure 
the ore is right. I only hope we can 
make some Easterner think so, too. 
They’re getting to know entirely too 
much about mines, back there. One of 
them came here last winter in tortoise- 
shell eyeglasses and a thousand-dollar 
fur coat to look at our ground, and 
what do you suppose he said? 

“ “Ah, ha!’ says he, looking at me over 
his glasses like a wise little pig that’s 
been fooled once on cactus. ‘But does 
the ore go down, Mrs. Baker? That's 
the point on which you must safisfy 
me. Does it go down?’ 

“ “Well,” says I, kind of tired, ‘I don’t 
know what you learn in your little books 
back East, but it’s a lead-pipe cinch it 
don’t go up, dearie!’ And with that he 
shut himself up in his big coat, and 
wouldn't peep. 

“Baker only laughed when I said I’d 
spoiled his sale. Baker ain’t bad—for 
a man. He’s a Native Son of the 
Golden West, and he knows our luck 
will turn. Most likely he’s testing it 
out on the wheel right now. We won 
three hundred last night. 

“And yet I sort of like it all,” Mrs. 
went on, unmindful of the 
amazement in Alva 5 seems 
like this desert country gets a hold on 


Baker 
face: “Tt 


you just because there ain’t anything 
here! If I told any one that I liked hot 
rocks better than trees, or sand better 
than nice green grass, they’d think I 
was crazy. But you'll dearie. 
You'll get to like it, same as me.” 

“Is Magnet a healthful place?” Alva 
asked presently. “Do many people die 
here?” 

“Die? What 


3aker absently 


see, 


for?” responded Mrs. 
“Oh, a few get shot 


up sometimes, and they were finally 
obliged to hang one man that pestered 
another fellow with an ax. 


The ceme- 














tery’s right out behind us on the hill 
—you can see the headboards from the 
back window. Mostly, the epigrams 
are fairly considerate. It’s all over 
when he’s dead, you know. But Mag- 
net’s a pretty decent place—for a camp 
where there ain’t any law.” 

“What did you say?” 
sharply. 

“No law, I said. No sheriff—no jus- 
tice—no police—no nobody. But we 
get along. The committee fixes things 
up mostly. If the local decides against 
a man, he has to go, and go right away! 
They sent out two this last week—fifty 
miles to the railroad—and no water!” 

“Has there never been a sheriff?’ 
Alva asked, while she tried to keep 
something out of her voice that per- 
sisted in creeping in. 

“Not that I ever heard of. He's 
generally over at Independence, the 
county seat—four days’ journey,” the 
other woman answered, with a wonder- 
ing glance at Alva’s depressed face. 
“Oh, don’t you worry, dearie. Nothing 
can happen to you. Give Magnet a lit- 
tle old-fashioned home cooking, and 
these men will rob the bank for you.” 

Alva spread her dishcloth out to dry 
on the window sill. “I think I'll take 
a walk up on the hill,” she said. “I'd 
like to get a view of the town.” 

The nodded 
tively. 

“Yes. Go look round a bit,” she said, 
in her big, friendly way. “Go up on 
the top of the hill and look down into 
the valley. You'll see ‘ell, then—sure 
enough.” 

“What valley?” Alva asked, without 
thinking. 

“Death Valley. There ain’t but one,” 
was the reply. “But don’t look at it too 
long. Folks have to keep happy out 
here,’ and Mrs. Baker’s shrewd eyes 
seemed trying to read the girl’s 
thoughts, “or else they go to brooding 
and get queer. But you won't be that 


asked 


Alva 


Westerner apprecia- 
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kind, I guess. You're going to have 
luck in this place. I’m thinking you'll 
go out of here a great deal happier than 
when you came in.” 

Alva went out of the door with the 
honestly meant words repeating them- 
selves over and over in her mind. Mag- 
net and luck! Death Valley—and hap- 
piness! It was entirely possible that 
she might have luck, but it would be 
of a peculiar kind. 

Five graves in all raised their small 
mounds in the scattered brush of the 
hillside, and, after looking about her 
to see if any one were watching, she 
paused by the first, and read its inscrip- 
tion: 

Jim Bellingham, 


Died January 2tst. 
God gives a good deal to an honest dealer. 


Alva wondered—and passed on, her 
brow darkening, her lips compressed. 
She saw that there were points of view 
that she would have to learn. Another 
grave, and she read: 

Swiss Bob. 
Fired his last shot, August 12th. 


First man dead in camp. He went loco. 
Some says heat—but we bet on whisky. 


The woman made an _ involuntary 
sound of disgust. Why did men say 
such cruel things about one another? 
Had they no sense of decency or fit- 
ness? Yet the sardonic note did not 
escape her—a grim jest at the perils of 
this dreadful place where men never 
had been meant to live. 

Two more mounds, with later dates, 
came under her eyes, and then, a little 
apart from the others and set in the 
soft, sandy earth below a reef of cop- 
per-stained rock, a headboard on which 
the writing, although dimmed by the 
elements, stood out with a clearness 
entirely sufficient: 

Donald Jaffray, 
February toth. 
Found shot. 


“Found shot.” 
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Well—at least there was nothing un- 
necessary written there. 

Staring, dry-eyed, at the thing she 
had come all those thousands of miles 
to see, the woman found herself thank- 
ing God that here truth had guided the 
writer’s hand without a tremor. It was 
well worth her journey—worth all such 
troubles, past and to come—to find 
above his grave anything so packed with 
meaning as those two short words, for, 
to Alva Leigh, they meant her justifi- 
cation. Just as she had always known 
since that day a month before, Donald 
had been murdered—brutally and with 
malice aforethought—and he who had 
shot him had run away. 

She raised her head and looked out 
across the wide cup of the valley at 
the serried ranges. Wherever she dwelt 
again in memory’s dreams, it was far 
rrom Magnet, for there were trees and 
grass and sweet running water before 
her eyes, and murmuring in her ears a 
lovable, boyish voice, impetuously vow- 
ing something over and over again. 
Once more she saw him in all the splen- 
dor of his youtnh—tall, strong, alert, 
bright-haired, bright-eyed; a joking, 
fearless, impetuous man-boy, whose tre- 
mendous physical vigor had been as 
much a source of fear for him as it had 
been a fascination in his love. Years of 
companionship, the ecstasy of being 
needed by another human being, the 
fulfillment of life’s 
wider existence—these 


precious purposes, 
the the 
things, then, of which this place had 
robbed her, for they all lay buried for- 
ever in the mound beneath her feet. 
Yet, after all, it was the conviction 
of personal outrage that had most 
brought about her coming to this place. 
While Alva Leigh was as completely 
removed from ordinary selfishness as 
a woman may be, and although she her- 
self believed her purpose to be abso- 
lutely free from vindictiveness, her pas- 
sionate nature insisted that when life 


were 


had offered her the most desirable of all 








its gifts, and man had ruthlessly swept 
it away, then some one beside herself 
must suffer. 

3ut as she stood there on the hill- 
side, she felt the tumult of her feelings 
gradually subside. At least one part 
of her task was done—she had found 
him. As to the rest of it, she realized 
very sensibly that only the merest be- 
ginning had been made. To learn all 
that she must know—to act on it and 
bring it all to a just ending—would 
take time and thought and care. There- 
fore, she would be thorough and un- 
hurried. Her day would come—she 
had no fear of that. 

And so this was where they had 
buried him!—here on _ these bright 
slopes where he had penciled his last 
letter to her months ago—here where 
he would be always looking out on the 
mystic desert twinkling at his feet. 
And, after all, what better place? 
Where would she herself have laid her 
lover down for his last sleep but on this 
sun-warmed hillside, where his brave, 
steady eyes could gaze forever on the 
soft lure of the mountains and his beau- 
tiful body lie, dry and unsullied, in the 
virgin sand he loved?—a clean, warm 
winding sheet for one who had striven 
for her gain and her happiness in this 
frightful place, only to be wantonly cut 
down 

She thought of Mrs. Baker's proph 
wish for luck! God grant 
me Juck!” she cried bitterly, but shud- 
dered at the meaning she put into the 
bright word. “I will sow my life away 
in chances—only let me reap!” 

As she turned away, a sound of 
voices came to her. Two men came 
into view on the dike of rock above her, 
and stood with their backs toward her, 
absorbed in conversation. 

“Leaving out the ground we're 
standing on, you can have the other 
five claims for a thousand dollars 
apiece,” said.a voice that she recognized. 


“Then | 











“I've been figuring to hold out this one 
for myself.” 

“And let us do your prospecting for 
you,” was the intelligent response, as 
the other broke a fragment of ore over 
a sharp rock and weighed it instinc- 
tively in his hand before he studied it. 
“Come, now. Why don’t you put a fig- 
ure on this claim, too? I'll be per- 
fectly frank and say it’s the best of the 
lot.” 

“You don’t have to be frank,” was 
the amused reply. “I know it’s the best. 
But I have another purpose for this 
ground.” 

To Alva, listening, came the realiza- 
tion that with the opening of a mine on 
that spot, the little cemetery would al- 
most certainly pass out of existence. A 
faint chill stole over her. What would 
these men do to her grave? 

“It might make all the difference to 

” the other urged, with a note of 
“Think it over.” 

“No use. I can’t,” came the answer, 
spoken. “The ground’s too 
The man who originally owned 
this claim 

The speaker paused as he became 
conscious of Alva, and she felt a pair of 
luminous hazel eyes center on her and 
instantly widen. Even before she could 
incline her head, he was leaving the 
other man and coming toward her with 
undisguised pleasure lighting up his 
face. Afterward, she remembered that, 
as this fine figure of a man strode across 
the rubble of rock, his eyes held hers 
so strongly as to be all of him that she 
really saw. 

“IT hope Magnet looks a little better 
to you than it did last night,” he said, 
looking down at her with a warming 
smile, and somehow they were standing 
together with hands clasped as if they 
had been old friends. “Now that you’re 


us, 


warning. 


tensely 


good, 





to be here for a while or so, you mustn’t 
be too hard on us.” 

More than the words alone, the opti- 
mism in his face and voice acted on 
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Alva like a jovial challenge, forcing her 
to throw off her melancholy. She 
caught, too, his appreciation that she 
was different from the others in Mag- 
net. But this was not a matter for 
elation, for she felt that she was no 
more than on an equal footing with him- 
self. An impression of the night before 
was crystallizing into the knowledge 
that they two were of one kind. 

The keen-visaged Eastern engineer, 
loitering near by, instinctively looked 
himself over at the sight of a woman 
and gave a constructive touch to collar 
and tie. Meanwhile, he furtively ad- 
mired the large eyes shining out of 
their dark circles and the momentarily 
dramatic pose. 

“Tragedy,” he said to himself, and 
thought of paintings he had_ seen. 
“Tragedy, past or to come, or I’ve never 
seen it. Good stuff in her, all right. 
But she’s too high tension—needs a 
‘step-down’—she'll burn herself out 
here.” And then he bowed and walked 
over, at the other man’s nod, to be pre- 
sented. 

“Miss Leigh—Mr. Garcelon, of Bos- 
ton. All you Easterners really ought 
to know each other as soon as possible— 
for protective purposes, I reckon.” 

“Are we going to let him classify 
us this way without protest, Miss 
Leigh?” the appraiser of mines asked 
quizzically, as he smiled over her hand. 
“T’ve been trying hard to be a West- 
erner for twenty years, and this is my 
reward—to have my unfortunate choice 
of a birthplace flung in my face at every 
turn. Are you foolishly hoping to de- 
ceive them, too?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Alva answered, with 
an amused gleam in her fine eyes. “I’m 
a Western woman from to-day forward. 
But don’t let me interrupt. Wasn't 
somebody buying something?” 

“Well—I was trying to buy a ceme- 
tery friends of mine back 
East,” the engineer responded jocularly. 
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“But Randall, here—confound him!— 
won’t sell out.” 

Alva felt a change come over the 
Westerner’s manner. He seemed to 
rebuke the humor in the other’s eyes 
while he made a semiwhimsical reply 
whose poignancy was not lost, at least, 
upon the woman. 

“Many a mine is a graveyard out 
here,” he said soberly, “but sometimes 
we're just a little slow about reversing 
the two.” He opened his hand with a 
slow gesture of pity over the mound 
across which, Alva realized with a 
pang, they two had just now erceted 
each other. ‘These fellows al! tried to 
do something—here in this God-forgot- 
ten country—against big odds, I reckon 
—but they got tired out. Perhaps— 
perhaps they'd like it if we'd let them 
sleep.” 

Alva’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
looked away toward the mountains. 
But she heard the thoroughly practical 
Easterner’s surprise: 

“You don’t mean to say you'd let a 
little thing like a grave——” 

“Well—for a while or so, at least,” 
was the answer, and Alva knew that 
the transaction was ended. 

Conscious that their thoughts had 
taken an unexpected turn, the three be- 
gan a slow return to the town Alva 
felt herself buoyed up by the virility of 


the two men and a conversation that 
had suddenly turned humorous. And 
while she followed the good-natured 
banter of East against West, she re- 


membered that it might defeat her pur- 
poses to seem either nervous or wor- 
ried. The things she had to do would 
take time. And so she entered into the 
amusing duel of wits with not a little 
pleasure, with the result that when she 
parted from them at the Baker door- 
step, the middle-aged Easterner bowed 
impressively and took his leave in. his 
best manner. He wondered, as he de- 
parted, if Magnet would see what he 
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saw—a place and a woman related one 
to the other in no conceivable way. 

Alva made a faintly delaying gesture 
as the other of the two was about to 
leave her. 

“T’ve been wondering a little how you 
knew I was Miss Leigh,” she said cu- 
riously. “I didn’t know that I’d men- 
tioned my name to any one here. Not 
that I wouldn’t give it”—she smiled, for 
there must be no mystery—‘only, it 
seemed rather queer.” 

“Yes.” He nodded appreciatively, 
although he did not meet her eyes. “I 
understand. And you will be thinking 
avout last niglit, too. But if you will 
write your name on a tag on your bag- 
gage——” His fine white teeth showed 
pleasantly in a smile over her perplex- 
ity, and he made the short open-handed 
gesture that seemed to do duty for so 
many words. “Out here ladies’ names 
are easily remembered. But I’ll be go- 
ing—about now,” and his luminous eyes 
shone a temporary farewell. “Remem- 
ber—I’m counting on you to let me 
help!” 

“A nice man. A real nice man,” the 
observant Mrs. Baker remarked, as 
Alva reéntered the house. “He’s the 
biggest man in camp.” 

“What does he do?” asked Alva, 
knowing that the time had come when 
she must learn everything about Mag- 





net that was to be known, 

“Dick Randall is hoist engineer for 
the Cactus Mining Company,” replied 
Mrs. Baker promptly. “They’re sink- 
ing a double-compartment shaft over 
in the North Gulch. From what I hear 
the men say, they’d rather work in the 
bottom of a shaft with Dick Randall’s 
bucket hanging over them than any 
other man’s in camp. He’s a worker, 
and he don’t drink. He’s got the judg- 
ment, too—that’s why he’s president of 
the miners’ local here. And _ these 
miners wouldn't elect anybody who 
wasn't right. He has too much power, 
you see. Whatever Dick Randall says 














goes in Magnet—and no mistake about 
that!” 

For a second time that day Alva felt 
herself singularly fortunate. If she 
had read aright the frank interest with 
which the man regarded her, she had 
made something more than an ordinary 
friend of the one person who could tell 
her all that was to be known. She be- 
gan to feel, too, that he was one whom 
she might trust unquestioningly. 

“Has he always been a hoisting engi- 
neer?” she asked, with an interest that 
gave her a twinge. 

‘How do you mean ?” was the puzzled 
query. “You mean—was he up in the 
world once—and down now? There 
ain’t any good in those ideas, dearie. A 
man’s a man—or he ain’t! I guess he’s 
got education enough for any woman— 
if that’s what you're looking for. Dol- 
lars don’t count for much out here, 
where a bum of a prospector can turn 
into a millionaire overnight. Randall’s 
got claims enough—and good ones, too.” 

Alva, on her way back. to her room, 
paused to think of a way to appease the 
offended Westerner, and then went on, 
her mind suddenly centering itself on a 
clear-cut recollection that drew her dark 
brows into a frown of perplexity. 

Her baggage—the shawl strap and 
suit case—lay open on the floor of her 
room where she had left them. Around 
the handle of each she saw a piece of 
heavy twine and the eyelet of a card- 
board tag. It was quite true that she 
had written her name on the tags, as he 
had said, but it was also true, now that 
she remembered it, that she had de- 
stroyed the tags when she had left the 
train two days before. 

As she stood there wondering, Mrs. 
Baker’s voice came to her through the 
open doorway : 

‘‘Randall’s going to make more money 
than any of us. He’s relocated that 
cemetery claim that belonged to a young 
fellow named Jaffray, that got shot. 
Dick Randall is an able man.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


When Alva came to look back on it, 
the most surprising phase of her estab- 
lishment in Magnet was the ease of its 
accomplishment. 

Blewitt, the genial optimist in the 
Town-site office, had promptly leased 
her “the best corner lot in town—until 
they struck the sulphides.” He had also 
attempted a series of social calls in the 
evenings, until Alva haa positively dis- 
claimed all intention of buying Magnet 
real estate for permanent “investment ; 
whereupon the town-site man’s opti- 
mism had waned perceptibly and he had 
finally exhibited a picture of his wife. 

From the lumber yard, gleaming yel- 
low in the gray-green flat below the 
town, had come a discursive, calculating 
individual called “Andy,” pleasantly 
redolent of sawdust, whose ever-present 
foot rule had estimated successfully on 
a dining room, kitchen, and living tent, 
with all materials supplied and work 
done. 

A half hour in Palestine with Bindel- 
mann, of the Magnet Mercantile Com- 
pany, had brought by special freight an 
efficient six-hole range from somewhere 
in the outer world four days later. 

The water man, whose teams 
brought Magnet’s only supply from the 
spring at Ash Meadows, forty miles 
away, had calculated Alva’s needs at 
one barrel every two days, and had said 
it would be only fourteen dollars—‘to 
a lady” and “no hurry about payment.” 
Alva’s interest was evenly divided be- 
tween the water man’s uncanny ability 
to drive twenty fractious animals with 
only a jerk line, and the astounding 
fact that he was making enough money 
to keep a daughter at the Paris Con- 
servatory. 

The firewood difficulty, although ap- 
parently insurmountable, had _ been 
finally solved by a young Mormon team- 
ster who had come to her rescue after 
her first collection of odds and ends had 
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roared yp the chimney. The boy, al- 
though not yet twenty-one, was pa- 
thetically strong in a faith whose 
strange tenets Alva strove in vain to 
appreciate, and was soon to be sent by 
his bishop on a “mission” to far-away 
Denmark, without the formality of even 
learning the language. Meanwhile, he 
drove unmeasured miles the 
desert daily, and by his own confession 
dug Alva’s firewood out of the ground 
with a hoe! Which accomplishment did 
not diminish her respect for either his 
superior religious knowledge or his te- 
nacity of purpose. 


across 


Shortly after this, a- middle-aged 
person called “Sarah,” with stringy, 


iron-gray locks and a suspicious nose— 
but who had “stopped drinking now’ — 
had suddenly appeared from nowhere at 
all and announced that she had come 
to do the cooking. With this last im- 
portant. asset obtained, and the hiring 
of two vague-faced waiters from the 
underworld of hobodom, Alva had 
found her establishment complete. 
“But don’t you pay any of ’em one 
red cent till you get a good stake, Alva,” 
Mrs. Baker had warned innocently, as 
the two women sat together on a pile 
of fragrant lumber in the sagebrush 
and watched the dazzling white canvas 
of the dining tent being drawn over its 
“Let ’em take a chance. 
We all do. Baker’s out rustling board- 
ers for you right now. He’s got Levy 
Brothers of the Bon Ton Store prom- 
ised good and hard, three nice gamblers 
from the Green Front, and a very good- 
looking man that they think robbed the 
Mohawk Mine in Goldfield, who has 
lots and lots of money. He was figur- 
ing on bagging two Swedes that came 
in last night, too, but I says, ‘No. 
Swedes eat all the ketchup. Just get 
white men for Alva.- She'll have enough 
as it is.’ And so you will. You'll take 
in a hundred dollars the very first week 
and be all clear by the end of the sec- 
You just see if you don’t.” 


framework. 


ond. 








The two weeks were over now, and 
Alva stood in her doorway in the late 
afternoon wondering how it all had 
happened. Not only had she twice as 
many boarders as she needed for ap- 
pearance’s sake, but this remarkable 
business seemed virtually to run itself, 
or else there was some wonderful stim- 
ulant in the wine-sweet air that made 
her act and think without an effort. But 
presently it came to her, since pride in 
her success as a boarding-house keeper 
had no particular place in her underly- 
ing intention, that she had not done any 
of it at all, but that those who knew had 
come and, with clear-sighted, efficient 
honesty, done it all for her. 

The afternoon sun softened and col- 
ored the bright ranges with slanting 
wine-purple shadows. The panorama of 
flaming buttes and valleys and wide 
deserts turned into a vast, soft fairy- 
land, where unfamiliar peaks swam into 
view a hundred miles away through the 
haze, glimmered for a time, and then, 
suddenly, were gone, and dry lakes 
shimmered and lured and in ‘heir turn 
faded slowly from sight. 

Alva’s bosom swelled with a full in- 
halation of the sweet, keen air, while 
her limbs quivered with a moment’s 
flashing joy in mere living. With clear, 
strong, newly brightened eyes, she 
searched her view hungrily for the fan- 
ciful mysteries her imaginative nature 
loved to create among those distant 
blue-hazed hills, exalted by the mere 
sense of illimitable distance. She won- 
dered how people could do wrong in so 
wonderful a land. How could men be 
wicked where the world was so wide 
and so silent and where a human being 
was so very small? As for herself, it 
was like a great temple where she could 
worship silently, with the ever-whirring 
wind for a resonant-voiced chorister 
beneath a blue-vau!ted roof that arched 
up from gleaming colonnades of hills. 

The sun sank lower. The castled 


peaks marched forward m the redden- 














ing light, stood still, then dwindled 
away. The sky was a turquoise dome 
behind a bank of golden-crested buttes. 

“It’s the outer gate of heaven,” she 
whispered to herself. “It brings me 
close to God.” 

Then her eyes strayed north to the 
cafion where Magnet’s basin, narrow- 
ing, ran down to Furnace Creek and 
Death Valley. With its last slant the 
sun streamed through a split in the 
darkened western hills and smote the 
red porphyry cliffs of the gorge with a 
blaze of fiery light. Alva shuddered. 
Seamed like a drunkard’s cheek and 
pitted as if with disease, the flaring cliffs 
that led down to the shunned place be- 
low seemed like a row of hideous ward- 
gate of hell. 
turned her eyes away with a 
tremor of fear. The contrast between 
the frightful gorge and her beautiful, 
wide vista of a moment ago was to her 
the contrast between life and death, or 
between purity and sin. She felt as if 
he had been sitting alone at night by 
her window and an, evil, frightfully 
scarred face had suddenly leered in on 
her. Her exaltation left her abruptly, 
although her sense of imagery 
mained. She began to see this town of 
Magnet as she had seen her two views— 
a place_of vivid contrasts, of horrors 
and beauties, of boundless generosity 
ind hot-blooded of abrupt 
hanges from right living to wrong liv- 
men 
ik men weaker, and, above all, 


ers at the 


She 


re- 


crime, 


ere strong grew stronger 


nd we 
where he who would live happily must 
keep himself quite sane and pure of 
heart. 

But among all these things Alva could 
see no danger for herself. She knew 
her nature and her purpose to be suf- 
ficiently sane. There was no danger that 
she would obtain a jot more than was 
her due. An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. Some one man to pay with 
his life for Donald’s. And she Would 
find him—if not in Magnet, then else- 
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where. Meanwhile, she thanked God 
that the righteousness of her purpose 
would keep her sane. 

All things considered, she felt that she 
had been very successful since she had 
come to Magnet. Only two weeks had 
passed and she already knew the name 
of every man who had been in the 
camp in February and who might «know 
how Donald had met his end. Three 
men, in particular, she felt might have 
something to tell her. One of these was 
a sharp-faced young miner named Dun- 
can, who seemed in some uncanny way 
to read her thoughts whenever she 
spoke to him. Without having men- 
tioned Donald’s name to him, she felt, 
nevertheless, that he had divined the 
reason for her presence in the camp, 
and until she could test him to her own 
satisfaction, she was wary of trying for 
the knowledge that he often seemed on 
the point of imparting. 

Another of the three was a product 
of the saloons—Danny the Bum—half- 
witted, bleary-eyed, unshaven, unbe- 
lievably dirty and forlorn, whose mental 
fumblings produced a strange mixture 
of useless fact and fancy concerning 
Donald, which always began and ended 
with a vivid recital of his generosity. 
But just what form this trait had taken 
Alva could never ascertain. Try as she 
would, she could extract nothing further 
from the ill-starred but cautidus Danny 
that Donald, to nature, 
had been I 


than true his 
reckless with his nights. 

The third of her possibilities 
Richard Randall. 

Alva wondered how the man had 
come to acquire Donald’s claim. She 
knew enough about such things now to 
see the great value of the ground, and 
yet the transfer of this particular prop- 
erty was decidedly vague. But because 
she must have a clew, she must disre- 
gard nothing, and decided 
again, as she had decided many times 
before, to ask him about it. At first this 
seemed an easy thing to do, for she had 


was 


she soon 
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never forgotten the sudden glimpse of 
his nature that the man had given her 
when the sale of his property had seem- 
ingly hung in the balance. She even 
liked to repeat what he had said: “Per- 
‘haps they’d like it if we'd let them 
sleep.” 

But after all, was that everything 
that he had said? Hadn’t he also said: 
“I have another purpose for this 
ground?” When she coupled this sen- 
tence with the sudden disbelief that he 
would refuse a good price simply be- 
cause of a few graves, she began to feel 
disturbed. Poetical ideas, she knew, had 
scant circulation in Magnet. She began 
to suspect that she had invested her 
Samaritan with altogether too much of 
the romantic. And so, once started on 
this moody road, she proceeded to go 
farther, and in due time had stripped 
him mercilessly of one charitable motive 
after another, until the ugly question 
again came up as to how he had known 
her name on that first day. 

Right there she decided finally and 
absolutely, as she had already decided a 
corresponding number of times the 
other way, to ask him nothing. While 
there might be a multitude of ways in 
which he could have learned it, yet the 
damning fact remained that he had lied 
about it, and the restraint that sprang 
from this was sufficient to keep them 
apart on the subject. Yes, and if she 
could manage it, on other subjects, too. 

But there were still other things that 
puzzled her, and she went into her 
kitchen, where the gray-haired old 
woman sat on the doorstep peeling po- 
tatoes. 

“Sarah,” said Alva pleasantly, “tell 
me who sent you here to work for me.” 

“Dick Randall, of course,” Sarah an- 
swered promptly. “He made me cut out 
the booze, too,’ she added cheerily. 
‘Sarah,’ says he, ‘your pretty daughter, 
Rosie, in Bullfrog, was a-askin’ fer 
you, Sarah—and I told her she had a 
good old ma who'd be back home soon 
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with a big stake to help make clothes 
for the baby.’ And say! You oughter 
see me give them saloon men the laugh 


then! Babies always did beat whisky, 
anyhow.” 
“Sarah,” said Alva again, after a 


thoughtful moment, “don’t you think 
that fifteen dollars a month is very little 
to pay for leasing this lot from the 
Town-site Company ?” 

“Town-site!” echoed Sarah, in genu- 
ine amazement. “Why, this lot ain’t 
the Town-site’s! Whoever told you 
that? This lot belongs to Dick Randall! 
Fifteen dollars a month! I should say 
that was cheap!” 

“TI thought so, too,” said Alva quickly. 
“Please say nothing about it.” 

There seemed to be little need to 
probe farther into the ease of her es- 
tablishment in Magnet. Even the ques- 
tion as to why the water man sold her 
on time instead of for cash was fully 
answered. A faint color rose in Alva’s 
creamy cheek. Then her attention was 
called to a woman who was idly looking 
in at the door, with a curious, ruminat- 
ing expression on her face. 

This woman, whom Alva had never 
seen before, was both tall and conspicu- 
ously well figured. Her face was strong 
rather than weak, although the gener- 
ous mouth was cynically curled at the 
corners, and her large, washed-out blue 
eyes seemed to hold a mingling of 
yearning and resentment as they appre- 
ciated the well-kept interior. Her head, 
uncovered, was a mass of blowsy, not 
unattractive red hair. She seemed to be 
still in her twenties. 

As the woman’s eyes rose to hers 
with languid insolence, Alva felt every 
muscle in her body tighten. 

“Hullo,” said the woman, regarding 
her with interest. “I was just passing 
by. Thought I’d look in.” 

Alva knew what was meant. “I have 
heard about you and I’m here to see 
what you are,” was what the red-haired 















herself. 


“Well—you’re surely a good-looking 
woman,” the other said bluntly, and the 
bold eyes wavered as if she felt the 
contrast between Alva’s satiny skin and 
her own coarsely marked, though still 
handsome, face. “I guess you’re a good 
woman, too. It’s handy to know who is 
ind who isn’t in this hell hole,” and she 
“Well—so long. 
\lost likely you want to work. 

u luck, Be sure you make the d——d 


laughed unmirthfully. 


\ 


rats pay their way.” 


purlieus of the town. 


But it'll wait, I gness. 
ieee. 


men the same as 
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CHAPTER 

May had come and gone, taking with 

it what few sweet odors of spring had 
struggled unequally for life in the val- 
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woman might as well have said. 
inclined her head and felt that. she was 
being looked over. Presently it seemed 
as if there was something more than 
decent curiosity in the woman’s face. 
\lva blazed with anger. Her eyes grew 
larger and her eyebrows level, as was 
their way. Her face flushed in spite of 


venomous advice she turned away, pick- 
ing a path between the bushes and heaps 
of glittering bottles toward the lower 


Alva dropped a sidelong glance and 
saw old Sarah staring after the stranger 
with her lips parted in a snarl. 

“And to think that she spoke up to 
the likes of you!” the old woman gritted 
savagely. “I'd like to tear her eyes out! 
She’ll get hers 
—some day. Old Mister 
will ketch her soon. Those piano-play- 
ing, singing women get nutty streaks on 
you and me, and 

en they can’t get the one they want, 

ey go to drinking. It’s the talk round 
town that this one—‘Tiger Lil’—is 
clean daffy about Dick 
There you’ve gone and shook your tea 
canister all over my nice, clean floor! 
Well, never you mind one bit, 
Alva. You let me sweep it up.” 
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ley, and brazen summer refracted hotly 
from the hills and blazed down from 
every flaming butte. 

All through the long day the moun- 
tains had been gauzy with a haze of 
heat, and as Alva came homeward from 
Mrs. Baker’s in the early evening, the 
star-shot night was still, even of the 
ever-whirring wind. 

from where she walked in the safe 
center of the street, she could see Mag- 
net, with its lamps lighted, leap fever- 
ishly into its course as a roaring, flaring 
“boom” camp. All around her in the 
warm darkness were voices and laugh- 
ter, carried through the thin, still air as 
over water—a sense of constant move- 
ment—a ceaseless ripple of pianos— 
grotesque shadows passing and repass- 
ing on the walls of the glowworm tents 
—the whir and clatter of the roulette 
bail in the shouting saloons. 

" Spring and “the ore” had brought 
prosperity to town. Automobiles with- 
out number, from the older camps of 
Tonopah, Goldfield, Manhattan, and 
Rhyolite, stood in front of the stores, 
their engines throbbing, their headlights 
cutting long paths down the dark street. 
An odor of good cigars was abroad. 
Eastern voices talked incisively of 
“options,” “groups,” and “sulphides.” 
Stout, ruddy-faced men with well- 
trimmed white mustaches were pointed 
out to unshaven ones in prospecting 





’ 


“es 


boots; whereupon the boots sauntered 
with well-feigned casualness in the di 
rection indicated. Now and then a 
roisterer on the outskirts emptied his 
revolver at the stars. 

Magnet was “on the boom,” and Mag- 
net, rioting along with all the arrogance 
of new-made fortunes, was well aware 
of it; wherefore the night must be a 
time for fun too long postponed. And 
so, throwgh all the action and full- 
blooded life of the moment, a sense of 
jocularity was everywhere round about, 
and heard above it all by each eager 
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ear was the whir of the wings of 
Chance. 

Unmolested in her quiet passage of 
the street, Alva paused in her doorway 
and looked back. Never before had she 
felt so completely outside of all these 
people’s lives. Something perilously like 
bitterness rose to her lips at the contrast 
between her purpose and the frankly 
pursued ends of those around her. She 
suddenly longed to be at one with Mag- 
net, for all its fantastic promises and 
lurid ambitions. At least, its ideals were 
healthy, even if their probable attain- 
ment might be questioned. 

She raised her arms above her head 
with a thrill of yearning for action and 
a part in the bright game, if only as an 
outlet for her abounding vitality. The 
chrysalis was breaking at last. Never a 
day came in this wide land but the sun 
shone mightily and the wind blew. And 
as it streamed to her through the fingers 
of the hazy péaks, keen and dry and 
tanged with the scent of far-off worlds, 
it seemed. searching out the -lifeless 
things of memory to blow them away 
with the dried leaves of yesterday. 

She thought of Natalie, who was now 
in Italy—Mr. Bagby had forwarded her 
last letter from Ravenna—and _ she 
wondered what the Warrens, especially 
the easy-going, matter-of-fact Jim, who 
always let things “work themselves 
out,” would say if they knew the 
strange life she was leading to-day. She 
had told only a very few people that 
she was going to California when she 
had left New York, and only Nannie 
Ferguson and Mr. Bagby had her post- 
office address, so that at the most her 
old circle would think she was at Pasa- 
dena or San Diego. People were asking 
about her, however, for the fact of her 
inheritance had been paragraphed in a 
society journal of which she had a copy, 
and her name had already been linked 
tentatively with several men of her old 
set who were indubitably in need of 


money. 





The article itself was only a hint of 
the sumptuous life in the East that she 
was confidently expected to enter upon 
without delay, but it sufficed to bring it 
all vividly to mind, and she began to 
wonder a little at her lack of desire for 
those luxuries which her wealth and po- 
sition could now give. She realized 
that, a few years before, if she had not 
been in love with Donald, she would 
almost unquestionably have accepted 
that life and its men 4s representing 
all she mundanely desired; but when 
she considered it all to-day, she felt 
that, while she would frankly welcome 
the feminine side of that soft existence, 
she would probably find the masculine 
part of it strangely dissatisfying. 

At first she very naturally laid this at 
the door of her age, for she was now 
nearly thirty, but gradually it was borne 
in on her that Magnet had wakened her 
to a new and truer conception of life, 
and that her unconscious demand for 
fiber in the masculine was the result of 
the desert’s teaching. Putting aside for 
a moment the sad tangle of ideas so per- 
sistently connecting Richard Randall 
and Donald, she delighted in imagining 
circumstances under which such women 
as Natalie and Sally Lowe might meet 
her tall Samaritan: She fancifully 
placed the desert man in situations 
where only inherent grace of mind 
could preserve him from feminine dam- 
nation, and smiled to see him emerge 
from the ordeal faintly amused and 
wholly unscarred. And again she saw 
his quiet eyes, with their promise of 
reserve power, resting calmly on some 
very able, keen-sensed gentlemen she 
knew, Only to feel a glow of confidence 
in his thorough understanding of men, 
whoever they might be. It was undeni- 
able, of course, that the man’s source 
and his unfamiliarity with the lighter 
things that would always be part of her 
woman’s life were definite quantities, 
but these had not been included in 
Alva’s estimate for some time past. Life 


















in Magnet had shown her the greater 
velue of certain infrequent fundamen- 
tals. 

But she was very lonely to-night, and 
her thoughts eventually turned on her- 
self and the ever-present problem. She 
began to speculate again as to the mat- 
ter of Donald’s claim. Although he had 
never alluded to it at length in his let- 
ers, except to speak of its great value, 
the thought came to her that she might 
find a clew somewhere in the packet 






hidden away among the few possessions 
he had brought, and on her way 
sugh the dining tent she paused 

ht a lamp, so that she could bring 

tters there to read. When she re 
ned, a familiar figure was standing, 
in hand, in the doorway. Without 
nowing why, she hid the letters in her 
iress 

“Magnet might be called a little noisy 
to-night,” he said, as he came forward 
at her welcoming smile to where they 
had sat many times before with her oil- 
clothed table between them. “A lot of 
claims have changed hands lately. Some 
of the boys are cutting up. I hope no 
one is bothering you.” 

“No. You’re the first to-night,” and 
her touch of fun found a reflection in 
his own swift smile. “If you stay too 
I’ll notify ‘the committee. But 
yw does a man get a claim, in the first 


late, 
= lace?” he added carelessly You 
roing to tell me all 
evening and something 

ted.” 

She moved the lamp to one side and 
seemed to have trouble with the 
Meanwhile, womanlike, she managed a 
complete appraisal of his appearance. 
She found him cleanly shaven as al- 
ways, simply dressed, well poised, and 
with a steady, friendly light in his lumi- 
nous eyes. A recollection of the wom- 
in at the kitchen doorway came into her 
mind, but was as quickly put away. 

“He finds a ledge—and locates it,” he 
“That building a 


wick. 









inswered. means 
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discovery monument on the outcrop-and 
putting other monuments at the corners 
of the claim. His development work 
must be done inside of three months 
from that date: Then the ground is his 
for a year from the following January. 
After that he has to do regular assess- 
ment work each year in order to keep 
his title.” 

“It seems very simple,” Alva re- 
marked. ‘Why is it that théy so often 
have trouble?” 

“Sometimes men think that 
have committed illegal acts in locating,” 


others 


was the response. “Location depends 


on a man’s word. 
spected. 
advantage of that fact. 


| have met one or 


Generally it’s re 
some who take 
Nearly always 
two 


But there are 


they get caught. 
like that.” 

‘Did you have trouble?” 

“It could be called that,” 
evasively. “But trouble always depends 
on the men.” His eyes strayed away. 
He seemed about to speak of something 
else, 


he admitted 


But there was something yet for Alva 
to know. She turned again to her 
friend, the lampwick, and moved it up 
and down. Meanwhile, she asked her 
question: 

“What happens to a man’s claim if he 

-f he goes away—and doesn’t come 
—that is, in time to do his location 


Che hand on the table before her beat 
i faint tattoo before the man answered: 

‘In that case it reverts to the govern- 
ment and can be relocated.” 

“When?” asked Alva sharply. 

“At the end of the ninety days,” he 
smiled. 

“But might not others relocate it be- 
fore then—if they were very anxious 
for it and knew that the man might 
never come back?” 


‘kt would be wrong,” he said evenly. 


“No one would uphold them in it.” 


\lva was puzzled. Could it be that 
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Dojfiald had not done even the first sim- 
ple work necessary to holding a claim? 
Yet how could the man across the table 
have secured it in any other way? 

“Generally a man does his location 
work as soon as he finds his ledge, but, 
of course, there are exceptions to all 
rules,” he said, in a curiously level voice. 
Then he raised his eyes to hers with an 
amused smile. “Why not locate a claim 
for yourself and see how it’s done? 

There’s some good ground not yet taken 
up along the cliff that looks down into 
the valley. I’ve been thinking’—and 
his strong, quiet eyes looked hopefully 


into hers—‘“that perhaps we might 
walk out that way to-morrow after- 
noon. You'll not find many things like 


the valley back East. It’s only-a mile 
from here. Is that too far?’ he asked, 
with some concern. : 

“Too far?” cried Alva, laughing at 
the ridiculous challenge. “Do you think, 
sir, I must always have your horse to 
ride?” 

With this answer he apparently con- 
sidered the object of his visit accom 
plished, for he rose and held out his 
hand. 

“You could have him,” he said, with 
a curious little nod. “He hasn’t seemed 
quite the same ever since that first night. 
I declare, [ just don’t know what’s got 
into him lately. It must be loco weed. 
He won’t have anything to do with the 
other the corral 
He seems all stuck up!” 


horses in nowadays. 

“And so you want to give him away 
—to me!” 

“If you like his gait. You must look 
him over first. But I'll be here to-mor- 
-row when I come off shift.” He lifted 
his hat and was out of sight almost at 
once in the darkness. 

“What a silly thing to say about a 
horse!’ Alva murmured. And then, as 
she stood in her doorway trying to rec- 
ognize a disappearing figure as his, she 
felt the blood steal warmly into her 


cheek. She knew that he had not been 
speaking of his horse. 

Her hand brushed against the packet 
of letters in her skirt and she clutched 
them with all her strength. There must 
be nothing of that kind—unless—unless 
it were she who brought it about for her 
own purposes. Her brow darkened. 
By what curious process had this man 
obtained title to Donald’s claim? By 
what right, legal or moral, had he as- 
sumed possession of this precious prop- 
erty that was still lawfully Donald’s— 
aye—and hers, too. 

“Good evening, Miss Leigh,” said a 
voice beside her. Duncan, the young 
miner from the Cactus shaft, stepped 
into the beam of light and bowed in his 
rather pleasant way. “Seeing you were 
having callers, I figured I’d step over.” 

Once more Alva saw the look in the 
young man’s eyes that seemed to show 
an insight into her affairs. At other 
times this had been disturbing, but to- 
night she decided to make use of his 
knowledge. Yet she did not ask him 
in, but showed him, instead, a seat be- 
side her on the doorstep, where the 
light shining from behind kept her face 
in the shadow. 

“Every one here seems to be making 
money nowadays,” she said. “Are you 
selling claims, too?” 

“T only wish I was,” 
mediate answer and an equally quick 
look that was not hard for her to in 
terpret. “There are reasons why I'd 
like to get my hooks on a few thou- 





came the im 


sands right now. But I’ve got no 
claims. Got done out of ’em,” he added 
bitterly. ‘There Was a lot of midnight 


locating done here a while back, as 
you may know. But I'll get square, 
some day.” ; 

“You know who did it, of course,” 
said Alva. “If you were in the right, 
why couldn’t you make them give it 
up?” 


“T guess you don’t rightly under- 
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stand, Miss Leigh,” Duncan answered 
sourly. “In all these places there’s 
rings. If a poor man doesn’t get into 
the ring at the start, he stands no show. 
When there’s two or three big men and 
mebbe some guns to back up a jumper 
when he knocks over your monument, 
what are you going to do? Suppose, 
now, that I come into this yere camp 
when it’s only a pup, and I see a likely- 
looking fraction stuck away somewhere 
in a good group. Suppose them owners 
are the men that run the camp—not 
mine operators, you ‘understand, but 
miners, these yere presidents and sec- 
retaries and officers of the federation. 
What chance have I got against them’ 
Do you reckon I kin hold that ground 
if it isn’t recorded and surveyed? No, 
ma’am! Not in a thousand years! They 
\in’t yere for their health, you bet! A 
little bit of a mistake in a date or a 
description is good enough for them. 
Over she goes! Kick down -the monu- 
Tear up the notice! Pull out 
the guns! Then where are you?” 

Alva sat still, listening intently to 
every word. If she had ngt been so 
completely absorbed in fitting the puzzle 
together with the aid of this new evi- 
dence, she might have felt the man’s 
mind working on hers with an almost 


ment ! 


uncanny perceptiveness. 


“T’ll show you what I mean,” he said, 


ith a ring of sincerity in his voice. 
n you'll know more about some of 
ese fellow "Way last fall, a man 


mes into this yere camp. I ain’t say- 
ng how old was, his name. | 
ain’t the kind that for trouble. 
But, anyway, he was in the first rush, 
and he took up a lot of claims. Some 
were here and some were there, and one 
was a fraction on the best piece of out- 
crop in camp. Now, if all those claims 
had been in the same group, he could 
have done enough work on one of them 
to hold the whole lot. But they were 
scattered. He had to pick away, first 
another. 


he or 


looks 


on one 


and then on 
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“Now, while he was doing his holding 
work one week on a ’way-off claim; a 
man who owned all around this fraction 
looked over the young fellow’s paper 
and saw that the young fellow had 
located the same day he did. So what 
does this man do? He changes his 
own date to one day earlier, and then 
he pivots his claims on his discovery 
monuments so as to cover up the frac- 
tion. And he puts up his permanent 
corners and side centers, and gets it 
surveyed and recorded. And he crowds 
that young fellow out and says there 
ain’t any fraction, and never was. 

“Now, what can the boy do? 
a local to appeal to—yes—but the other 
man’s high up in it. In fact, he’s about 
at the top. Mebbe you'd call him aé 
the top. Yes. Let it go that way. And 
so the boy gets laughed at and he feels 
mean. But he has good stuff in him. 
He’s a fighter. He won’t let any one 
beat him on a little technicality, and 
he won’t quit. Only, he makes one mis- 
take.” 

“What 
sharply. 

“Why—er—he goes to packing a gun. 
Now, that’s foolish. I carry one my- 
self, sometimes—but I don’t make 
threats. So they know he’s got the gun, 
and that he’s picking up evidence 
against them. Things begin to look 
bad. They have to make a move. So 
this is They send a 
fellow, and 


There’s 


was that?’ asked Alva 





they do 
man out after that 
they get him to drinking, and they put 
knock-out drops in his glass. And then 
another Mr. Friend, who’s all ready 
near by, gets him out into the brush— 
‘to get over it’—and leaves him there. 
In the morning, what do they find? 
They find that poor, innocent, hard- 
working, nice young fellow, that never 
hurt anybody or anything, lying there 
with no money in his pockets—shot with 
his own gun!” 

Duncan halted abruptly, almost dra- 
Then he “But 


what 


young 


matically. laughed. 
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that’s the way it goes. Simple, ain't 
it?” 

“Very simple,’ Alva answered dully 
“What did they do about it?” 

“Do! With Mr. Date Changer sit- 
ting in the local office all night long 
with his pals so as to furnish an alibi? 
What could they do? They buried the 
poor, innocent young. fellow—that’s all. 
I—er—I helped ’em do it. 

“T tell you what, Miss Leigh,” the 
man continued venomously. “You 
don’t know—you never could know— 
—the kinds of men there is in this 
camp. Goody-goody-looking men that 
are so crooked they couldn’t sleep in 
a roundhouse. Men that. look you 
straight between the eyes and make you 
think they’re sending money home to 
their mothers, when all the time they're 
figuring out some way to do you up and 
make it look as if—as if the desert 
beat you!” 

As if the desert had beaten him! A 
month ago the phrase would have been 
meaningless, but to-night she knew to 
the uttermost what it meant. Alva had 
felt for some time that the very lack 
of a clew pointed to brains in the 
crime’s engineering. Now the light was 
beginning to break. 

“But I don’t like to talk,’ the man 
continued shrewdly. “I don’t ever say 
much. I might get misunderstood. 
Danny the Bum, he knows. He’s up 
all night, knocking round. As for me— 
I’ve got to sleep, so’s I kin make my 
wages. And I’ve got a good stake saved 
up, too. It won’t be long now before ] 
pull out for Idyho. That’s the country 
you ought to see, Miss Leigh. All hills 
and woods and green valleys high up, 
with grass and streams a-running 
everywhere. That’s the place fer a 
young couple like you and me to live. 
Mebbe you'd like to i 

“I’m very tired to-night, Mr. Dun- 
can,” Alva interrupted. “If you don’t 
mind, I'll say good night. Perhaps— 
if you happen to see Danny to-morrow 
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—you might tell him that I’ve some 
work he can do.” 

Chagrined by his abrupt dismissal, 
the man stood by in silence while she 
passed in and closed the door. 

For a time he stood there in the dark- 
ness, meditating, and then moved away, 
passing silently between the tents to 
the virginal greasewood behind them, 
where a path led him to an isolated tent 
house near the vague bulk of the lum- 
ber yard. 

There was a light in the house, shin- 
ing out of the open door, and on the 
doorstep sat a woman with red hair and 
a white dress. As the man came into 
the light, she recognized him and spoke; 
whereupon he stepped out of the light 
again and seated himself near by. 

“I’ve just come from there, Lil,” he 
said, as if he knew why she was sit- 
ting there alone, thinking. “And you 
can bet on it—you’ve got no show.” 

An angry exclamation leaped to the 
woman’s lips at the brutality, but she 
choked it off and laughed. 

“Neither have you,” she retorted. 
“We're tWo of a kind, you and I, and 
we're certainly beauts.” 

“T can’t see it,” he objected. “I'd 
be all right for her, I reckon, if | 
had a stake. You can marry any 
woman if you have enough money, and 
you don’t need much to start with if 
you’re a good liar. How about a couple 
of ten-spots, Lillian? Can you spare it? 
I’m cut right off at the pockets to- 
night—just when I’ve spotted a brace 
of Easterners that I could work into 
a little game of stud. Come through, 
and help a fellow out.” 

The woman narrowed her eyes. 
“What do you know?” she asked, as if 
she would bargain a while. 

“T know this much,” he answered: 
“Either she thinks Randall shot young 
Jaffray for his claim, or else I’m the 
worst-fooled man in ten counties. And 
you can bet I piled it on.” 
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“You did?” the woman murmured him into the greasewood and away from 
thoughtfully. “Did you mention the house. In his hand he held a glit- 
names ?” tering object gripped like a club. 
7 “Not me. It’s better not. But it hit “Give me that money,” he said, in a 
her hard—and stuck. I saw through low voice, and glanced over his shoul- 
her little game a month or more ago. der at an indistinct figure that seemed 
I wonder what she thinks she can do.” to be approaching. “Tell them, if you 

“Sometimes those women can do a Want—and spoil your own game. I 















































good deal,” was the sober answer. didn’t think you were such a fool.” 
‘Even when there’s very little evidence. The red-haired woman stood still for 
People believe them, you see.” a moment as if she saw the truth of 


his remark, and then suddenly laughed ; 
in his face. 

“Why, here’s Dick, now—right be- 
hind you,” she cried, in a strident voice 
that rang out across the open spaces to 
at least one of the tents on Main 


He looked at her sideways for a mo- 
ment, meditating some new viciousness. 

“Would you have him just the same 
if it was true?” he asked. 

The red-haired woman made a dis- 
gusted movement that showed her fiery 


temper, and had to grip her hands to- Street. so 8 
ether taiieus fetie ais lin Ser With an oath, Duncan whirled about 
6 P g < and saw—Danny the Bum. The 


throat filled up and choked her utter- 
ance, 

“T’d take Dick Randall quick as a 
wink if he’d shot the whole lot of you 
for your claims,” she said thickly. 
‘“He’s more than you'll ever be. He’s 
a man!” 


woman laughed mockingly and slipped 
by into the house. 

Snarling with rage, Duncan drew 
back his fist and planted it squarely in 
the gray-bearded, vacuous face. 

A few yards away and the miner 

ear turned, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
“Then you'll have your chance,” was_ and looked back. The woman had left 
the acid reply. “He did it—and there the protecting doorway, and was help- 
isn’t a man in camp that knows it but ing a staggering form ato the: house. 
me. I’ve got him any time I want him.” “That was a fool trick,” Duncan mut- 

For a moment the woman said noth- tered “That old dope can make a lot 
ing, but only stared into the darkness, of trouble for me. Well—I guess I'll 
where she had heard footsteps. Then, play the game through to-night—then 
as she felt him dangerously near her, quit. My luck’s played out.” 


he sprang to her feet. Halfway up the main street, where a 
“None of that!” she cried, as she crossroad came in from the Magnet 
tried to reach the house. “Don’t think (Consolidated’s shaft a mile away, two 


you can hold me up! Oh, I guess I Jarge acetylene lights emblazoned’ the 
know who’s doing the strong-arm work dubious name “Red Onion” on a high- 
around here now, and I guess I know fronted, frame saloon. Here Duncan 
who shot Don Jaffray, too. There'll circulated slowly through the pay-night 
be more that know it by to-morrow. crowds, and carefully spoke to all the 
And don’t you try to tell me anything men he knew. One or two offered him 
about Dick Randall. If you had any- drinks, but he shook his head. He 
thing on him, you’d have bled him to wasn’t feeling just right, he said, to all 
death months ago, or you'd be dead. those who could hear him, and was 
Let me in that door!” going home to bed. Another circuitous 

For answer, the man only advanced voyage through the smoke-hazed bed- 
on her silently, driving her ahead of lam, and he noticed with satisfaction 
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that comparatively few of the Consoli- 
dated’s men had come over the dark 
trail from their isolated workings. Be- 
hind the bar a nickeled clock told him 
that it was only eight-thirty. His thin 
lips came together in a line as he made 
his grim calculations. If he hurried a 
little, he could get to the point of rocks 
on the Consolidated’s trail at just about 
the right time. 

With a cautious glance around to see 
if he were noticed, he stepped quickly 
out of the back door of the saloon, and 
struck out through the brush at a rapid 
walk.. But as he went, a shambling 
figure, which had wandering 
around in the darkness outside the sa- 
loon, recognized him, and saw where 
he was going. Presently, after some 
obvious skull gropings, it decided to 
follow. 

It was about this same time of the 
evening that a boy came and stood on 
a chair in the Miners’ Hall across from 
the Red Onion, and lighted a flaring 
kerosene lamp which dangled from a 
cross beam. This done, he lingered on 
the steps until a dozen grave-faced men 
arrived and shut the door on their de- 
liberations, which were on certain 
crimes that were being committed in 
the camp and the line of action to be 
taken. 


been 


And it was about this same time, 
also, that a woman took a pen and la- 
boriously printed a few lines on a sheet 


i 
of pink note paper, whose envelope she 
took pains to address in the same cau- 
tious way. 

And yet another woman, alone in her 
tent, sat among a handful of letters 
strewn across her bed, alternately puz- 
zling over a man’s name which had 
rung out just now on the clear night 
air, and repeating certain phrases over 
and over-again under her breath: 

“Found shot.” “With his own gun.” 
“As if the desert had beaten him.” 

Only an able man would have thought 
of that. 
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CHAPTER VI: 

When old Sarah called to her a little 
after four the next afternoon, Alva 
turned away from the tiny mirror, 
swaying against the frame of her tent 
with a greater certainty of herself and 
what she purposed to do than had been 
hers at any time since she had come 
to Magnet. She knew perfectly well 
fhat she could never hope to trap a 
man like Richard Randall into dam- 
aging confessions, but her instinct told 
her that to-day he was ready to be led 
into a disclosure of his true character, 
whatever that might prove to be. 

And so it was a bright-faced, appar- 
ently interested woman who strode un- 
tiringly with h:m up the sage-sweet 
slopes behind the town, and entered into 
his mood with a careful sympathy that 
started a warm flow of words. 

“I’ve wanted you to see the valley 
many a time since you came,” he said, 
and immediately the strong appeal of 
his tones was upon her, in spite of her 
determination not to feel it. “To me, 
this is the solemnest place in all the 
world—because it’s so silent.” They 
had nearly reached the summit of the 
Funerals, and already a ribbony line of 
snow, miles away through the thin air, 
had come into view on the other side 
of a gap unseen 
“Even if a fellow concentrate 


great that was yet 


could 
| 


silences the same as you 
phides on a Wiilfley table 

Death Valley silences would still out 
run your p about a thousand 
ounces to the ton.” 

Then they gained the summit of the 
range, and Alva put out her hand to 
stay his words. She saw now why he 
had called it ‘‘solemn,” and she saw the 
reason for its name, for the presage 
of death lay in every stark detail. 

Beneath their feet a chff of 
burned sienna fell, sheer, a thousand 
feet. Below this, bright terraces of 
hillocks tumbled down for a thousand 


ct ‘entrate su 


rie 
, | reckon these 


product 


great 




















more into rocky gorges and gray beds 
of sand, which wound, snakelike, be- 
tween hills, snow-white and orange and 
blood-red, down to a yellow, heat-hazed 
plain. Scorified like the crimson hulk 
of a dead crater, the ghastly gorges and 
hummocks cut and rolled their way 
north and south until they faded into 
vague blurs of color in the smoky dis- 
tance. Directly across the great gap, 
the bleak front of the Panamints, 
capped with snow, rose like a sinister 
prison wall. And always between them 
lay that glittering, twinkling, white- 
powdered, yellow plain—tifeless, hot, 
and still—attracting with the fascination 
of unfathomed peril, and yet as repel- 
ling as a skull grinning through a 
shroud. 

The woman groped behind her and 
sank down on a jutting table of rock. 
It all seemed a perfectly fitting cli- 
max to the premonitory wastes behind 
them. Just as there are parts of this 
earth that promise life and happiness at 
first sight, so-this place, too, had its 
declaration, but the silent warning that 
came up to her from the great sink be- 
low was that of death and despair. 
Nothing could palliate its sterility— 
nothing in all that riot-of color north 
and south or in the bleak, stony west 
held out the faintest hope of a habitable 
region beyond. Hemmed in by the two 
mountain chains, the hideous 
basin, with its gleaming floor, seemed 


great 


like a great smelting pot beneath whose 
golden dross a hell of 
molten metal bubbled, yet seemed still. 

And over it all was the constant sense 
of heat—overpowering and unescapable 
—refracting upon her from every angle 
of the hot rocks, shooting up from the 
still hotter gorges and burned hillocks, 
reflecting from the glittering miles of 
salt and borax spread out illimitably be- 
low. Even on the high edge of the cliff, 
the air felt dry and lifeless. What must 
it be down there where the yellow sur- 
face rocked with gentle undulations as 


treacherous 
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the bluish gauze of the heat waves 

swam up and down? 
Alva turned a sttained look on the 

man beside her. She felt frightened. 


* He _ smiled wunderstandingly, and 
nodded. 

“It’s pretty bad,” he said, “Next 
month it will be the worst of all. Even 


now it would be hard work to stay 
alive down there very long—where even 
flies can’t live. But men have had to 
do it. Some Mormons tried it a good 
many years ago, and they had a hard 
time. They’d sold out their Utah 
ranches and were traveling west over 
the old California trail, and the party 
split here in the Funerals through a 
disagreement over an Indian guide who 
knew about the valley, and wouldn't 
tackle it. 

“So half of them went down the Am- 
argosa Valley, and on through the Soda 
Lake sink country, which is nearly as 
bad, and so on through to what is now 
Los Angeles. 

“The other half of the party cut 
across the desert behind us to this place, 
crossing a few miles down there to the 
north. When they reached the other 
side, they found they couldn’t get up 
through the Panamints, and they had to 
stop.” 

He pointed across the sink, with its 
winding rivers of salt mush and borax, 
to where a small clump of willows and 
mesquite dotted a fanlike arroyo bed at 
the foot of the western wall. “Do you 
see that tiny green spot? That’s a 
spring they opened up, just by luck. 
Nowadays men call it ‘Bennett’s Wells.’ 
It was the only thing that saved them. 

“There they rested for a while, and 
counted noses. Some had dropped. be- 
hind—for keeps. Then they tried to 
get out, going north—all along that 
western side—hunting for a gulch 
where they could get their wagons up. 
3ut they didn’t find it. And always 


some fellow got enough of it after a 
where he 


while, and dropped stood. 
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Because, you see—it isn’t lack of water 
in the canteen that makes the trouble 
so much as it is the lack of water in 
the air. Up here, there’s forty or fifty 
per cent, we'll sey—down there, there’s 
only ten, or maybe five. It isn’t thirst 
that kills in Death Valley. It’s letting 
your head get too hot. . 

“Well—then—they came back—back 
to Bennett’s Wells, and after they’d 
rested, they began to figure on the south. 
They were an uncomplaining lot, those 
old Mormons, and pretty grim. Down 
south they did better, but their animals 
were getting weak, and it wouldn’t do 
for them to pull a pound more than was 
absolutely necessary. So they figured 
that they’d better leave all their money 
behind—buried somewhere—two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in gold. And 
three. picked men went out and buried 
it over there on the slope south of the 
Wells. Then they went on. There had 
been about forty of them at first. Now 
there were a lot less. 

“But it was hard work to get along, 
and when, just by luck, they stumbled 
on a spring, they were pretty thirsty. 
Now this spring. had poisoned water— 
they called it ‘Bitter Spring.’ All of 
that party except three—all but three of 
those men who had left the original 
party here in the Funerals—curled up 
and died alongside of that spring, in- 
cluding the three that had buried the 
[Three out of the lot escaped, 
-on foot, 


treasure. 
and they left there in a hurry 
because all the animals were dead, too. 

“Now, here is the point of the story: 
While those three men were climbing up 
the Panamints, trying to get out, they 
came across an outcrop of silver ore— 
native silver—with the values sticking 
out in wires and knobs. In fact, it was 
so easy to knock the silver out of the 
rock that they pounded some out and 
made new sights for their rifles. And 
they called it the ‘Gun Sight Mine,’ and 
went on. A long time afterward they 
turned up at the old Newhall Ranch 








over there in the San Fernando Valley, 
and were saved. When they told their 
story, they started a search for the 
Gun Sight Mine that’s been going on 
for more than fifty years!” 

“And it has never been found?’ 

“Not yet.” He smiled. “But we 
have hopes. I have a man over there 
right now, looking around. Perhaps 
he'll find it and send me word—perhaps 
he won't. But if he did send me word 
* He paused and Alva saw his 
pleasant lips tighten ever so little and 
his fine eyes contract. 

“You would go across—even now?” 
she ventured, with a swift look at the 
yellow sink below. 

“Even now,” he answered. “It 
be done. And it would have to be 
done,” he added, a trifle grimly. “News 
of the finding of the Gun Sight would 
bring a hundred men there overnight. 
I would go by the causeway over the 
borax’ marsh at Furnace Creek up 
there to the north—then south by Ben- 
nett’s Wells.” 

“But the 
trantically. “Where would you get it?” 

“IT could make the Wells on two can- 
teens,”’ was his reply. 

He stretched himself at her feet, his 
back against the ledge of rock, his felt 
hat in his lap, and his eyes, thoughtful 
the darkening 


among whose 





can 


water!” she cried, almost 


fixed on 
from 


and steady, 


mountain chain 


1 


snow-tipped peaks some ‘day might « 
There was no denying t 


ne 
a message he 
certainty with which he estimated his 
ability, but the sense was equally strong 
that he was right—that he could reach 
the Wells on two canteens. 

Alva shifted her position so as to 
study his face. Whatever grim means 
he might use to accomplish his purposes, 
the man’s general aims in life were un- 
questionably sane. For the first time 
since she had known him, she began 
to understand his ambitions, even 
though it was quite possible that they 
had forever ended her own. She saw, 














for one thing, just why he was satis- 
fied to stay in Magnet and work as a 
laborer. Back in the East, men in like 
pursuits stayed in the rut because ti- 
midity or misfortune closed their eyes 
to their chances, but here was a man 
who, while he worked, was in constant 
activity, keeping prospectors in the field, 
sending his earnings to recently dis- 
covered camps, continually testing, dig- 
ging, exploring, unceasingly yet silently 
pursuing the end that he knew he 
would, in time, accomplish. 

And so, in spite of the gall-like bit- 
tesness of her suspicions, her honesty 
compelled her to acknowledge his grip 
on the possibilities contained in himself 
and in this wide Western world in 
which he lived. He had begun to typify 
that larger life that she was coming to 
know. And this life, which had seemed 
at first an existence devoted merely to 
taking reckless chances was, in- reality, 
she was beginning to see, a never-ceas- 
ing search for the success that could 
be found somewhere in these hot hills 
because, of a certainty, it lay there wait- 
ing to be found. > 

Little by little Alva’s mind wandered 
away from her main purpose. He had 
begun to talk, quietly and very simply, 
and, as far as she could detect, with- 
out a trace of anything but sober hon- 
esty in his tones. Alva’s intended study 





hanged into silent absorption 

“It’s always there—if you'll only look 
far enough and long enough,” he said, 
inconsciously following her thoughts. 
*That’s the thing that has kept me go- 
ing. The way to find a mine is to look 
for it—and the way to keep it good 
after you’ve found it is to keep on look- 
ing. And I shall be always looking. 

“But I have been at it quite a while,” 
he added thoughtfully, smiling up at 
her as if still on good terms with chance. 
“I started mining when-I was twelve 
vears old, nipping tools over in Grass 
Valley, and I’ve been prospecting and 


mining ever since. Naturally, I haven’t 
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been able to bother a college much dur- 
ing that time. Would that spoil a man 
for you?” 

“No,” said Alva understandingly. 

He nodded. “I’ve met some who 
would figure on it a whole lot, but not 
you, IT reckon. As a matter of fact, I’ve 
been to a good many schools and col- 
leges in my life, but they were not like 
those you'd know about. They’ve been 
in Nevada and in California, and, for 
a while, one was in Arizona. You see 
—I had to start out young. I’m only 
thirty or so now, but I’ve had to do 
everything on a ranch that there was 
to do in order to keep going, and nearly 
everything around a mine. My father 
and my brother had a quick ending 
down in Arizona, and I was left with 
some debts to pay.” 

“You mean—they died in an acci- 
dent ?” 

“Well—hardly that, ma’am. It was 
Mexicans that did it. You see—we 
were always what might be called a min- 
ing family. If there was a rush any- 
where near by, one of us would always 
go. And so, little by little, my brother 
got down into Arizona and found a 
ledge and sent for my father and me. 

“But this ledge was near the ‘line,’ 
and the fellows over the border were 
pretty ‘bravo.’ When they heard we 
had a good claim, they came over, and 
tried to take it away from my father 
and my brother. It was then that they 
were killed. I hadn’t yet come down 
from California. But when I heard 
about it, I lost no time. There were 
seven Mexicans that did it. I was just 
turned eighteen when—when they were 
killed.” 

Alva’s lips parted suddenly, but she 
finally let her question go unasked: 
When who were killed? 

“After that I knocked around a good 
deal—punching and mining and mill- 
ing—back and forth and crosswise. 
3ut, somehow, I was always trying to 
pick up something as I went along, be- 
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. 
cause I knew that if I made a big stake, 
I’d want an education mighty bad. And 
so I studied books when I could, and 
I listened to people who knew, and now 
I’ve got so that I’m not afraid to talk 
with most men. That is to say—lI’ve 
sometimes got a little information or 
something that they don't know about 
—-when they happen to get around to 
it. 

He paused and looked up at her with 
an amused smile. “Do you see, now, 
how the desert makes a fellow want to 
talk? A woman to tell your story to 
out here is better than a dish of vanilla 
ice cream down there at the Wells ona 
day.” 

‘Where did you go from Arizona?” 


hot 


Alva asked. 

“Utah, for a while—hunting for cop- 
per up along the rim of the basin,” he 
answered, dropping his eyes again to 
the shimmering valley, whose western 
slopes were beginning to purple. ‘‘Then 
back on the mother lode, blanket-sluic- 
ing tailings that a fellow with a stamp 


mill didn’t know how to save. That 
gave me a good stake for Thunder 


Mountain—and British Columbia—and 
Nome. Sometimes I made a strike and 
sometimes I lost it. I'd work until I 
had something saved up, and then it 


would go into a hole. Generally it 
stayed *there. A few times, perhaps, 
[ could have bought a ranch, but, you 
see, I was always trying to find some- 
thing big. I can always earn a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month on a hoist, and 
sometimes two or three times that 


amount on shaft and tunnel contracts, 
but [I want more than that—not because 
I want the money so much as because 
Well—probably you wouldn't 
catch my point of view. It would seem 
too braggish.”’ 

His eyelids rose and fell over a quick 


RA 


glance to see if she would accept his 
modestly stated hope. “I’ve been feel- 
ing that perhaps I had more in me than 


just that little bit.” 
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The conviction had come to Alva 
some time since that he had more in 
him than even he himself knew, but 
she said nothing in reply. The feeling 
of restraint still tied her tongue. 

“And I’ve come to the point,’ he 
said, and she felt his eyes warm on 
hers, “where I can see the difference 
in people—I mean, the way you see it. 
When I was a boy, people were pretty 
much all alike, only some were good 
and some were downright bad. Women 
were different. They were all good— 
and it took quite a while to show me 
that perhaps I’d made a little mistake 
there. And then, too, I couldn’t no- 
tice anything about Eastern folks—ex- 





cept the funny way they talked and their 
clothes, and that took quite a while. 
“But I’m getting to know where | 
stand, now. And I’m feeling better be- 
cause I can find the pay streak in peo- 


ple even when it’s covered up pretty R 
deep with wash.’”’ He opened out his 
hand in the familiar gesture. “You 


see—I’m glad of all that, because some 
day I'll use it where it ought to be 
*used.. It won’t be long now before | 
make a strike. I’m getting good re- 
ports ’most every day. Then, perhaps, 
I'll be a little more than I am to-day.” 
“And then?” asked Alva, because she 
could not help herself. 

“And* then I shall ask a 
woman if she will marry me,” he an 


certain 


“Perhaps even before 
then—if that | 
always to do right and won’t make her 
suffer through whisky. But she needn't 
worry. 

“Did you ever hear of a man falling 
in love with a picture?” he asked 
abruptly, with a boldness that might 
have been used to cover trepidation. 
“Would that seem like a boy’s trick to 


swered gravely. 


she understands mean 





you? I know of a man who did that 
once—a man a good deal like my- 
self. You see—it happened this way: 


Wherever this fellow went around 


through the country, he would always 
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look around him at the women in the 
cities or towns where he worked. And 
the longer he looked, the more he 
thought that a good many of them didn’t 
seem to be acting quite right about 
things. He didn’t know just what was 
wrong—whether it was the way they 
regarded their homes or their husbands 
or the terrible baby difficulty, only it 
seemed as if they weéren’t quite holding 
up their end of the game. 

‘Now, a man has got to have stand- 
ards or he doesn’t amount to much. If 
he hasn’t got a good old mother or 
father to give him a little family pride 
to come and go on, he has to manu- 
facture something to take its place. So 
generally he makes up a code of some 
kind, even if it’s only no drinks-before 
breakfast, and he sticks to that. But 
the women that this fellow met didn’t 
seem to have any codes or standards or 
any foolish things like that. They were 
like a lot of pretty, sassy kids whose 
husbands were only made to walk on, 
lt was just whatever they could get 
away with that they did. 

“And so-this fellow got pretty dis- 
gusted.’ He said, ‘I’ve got my ideas 
about this thing, and if there isn’t any 
woman around that’s a great deal bet- 
ter than J am, I’ll go to work and manu- 
facture a woman in my mind that will 
do for me until I find one.’ And so 
he fixed one up from a picture he once 
dark eyes—like yours, I 
reckon—and dark hair, too.. And he 
gave her a fine, strong body and a mind 
without any—er—crooked streaks in it. 
\nd he made her loyal and brave a 

Alva smiled. Honesty was making 
the old, old dream both fresh and poign- 
ant. 

“Doesn’t nearly every man do just 
that? Isn’t she what you call your 
‘ideal woman’ ?” 

“Perhaps,” he conceded, so thought- 
fully that she saw he had never been 
conscious of it before. ‘But this fel- 
He 


aw, with 





low went a little farther than that. 





made her better than himself. He made 
her think big, noble things. He didn’t 
want her sticking around down where 
he was. He wanted her always just 
a little ahead of him, so that he could 
keep on working. Would you have any 
other kind?” 

“‘N-no,” said Alva, startled. “But he 
was a very unusual sort of man to want 
her to be better than himself.” She 
wondered if he thought he was deceiv- 
ing her. “Most men want merely a 
partner.” 

In spite of all she could do, a curi- 
ous question flashed through her mind: 
What had Donald wanted her to be? 
Her thoughts raced back over the years 
in an attempt to recollect some hunger 
for inspiration that would match this 
one found to-day. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said thought- 
fully, “that it would be very hard to 
find a woman for a man who wanted 
to be inspired.” 


“But this man found her,’ he ob- 
jected gently; whereat his theory 
seemed less whimsical. “And she was 


all the things he had figured on. Only 
—after he’d found her, he became 
afraid that he wasn’t good enough for 
her, and that made him feel pretty 
bad. In fact, he used to talk to me 
about that side of it.” 

Alva shot a quick glance at him. Was 
he talking about some other man, after 
all? Forthwith, she began to formu 
late traps for him, but gave it up after 
a few futile attempts. His easy flow 
of ideas confused her, and made her 
own mental processes seem slow and 
stupid. For some curious reason, which 
ought to have been irritating, she could 
not grasp the trend of his thoughts, and 
so was forced to follow obediently 
wherever he led, losing more of her in- 
dependence with every word. And in 
this strange condition of mind, which 
was more pleasant than she would ever 
have suspected, she unknowingly took 
another step. 
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He was lying back against the rock 
on which she sat, his eyes sometimes on 
hers, but more often lazily surveying the 
valley through half-closed lids. While 
his eyes were cast down, her own in- 
ventoried him. Again her restless 
imagination made him a type, but this 
time it was with a more generous award 
of keenness and breadth~of vision than 
before. As she followed the simply 
told stories of his young manhood, as 
they came uncynically, but with accu- 
rate weighing, from his lips, she found 
other stories infinitely more interesting 
in the sensitive aquiline nose and cleft 
chin. He spoke of many rough affairs 
in which he had been involved, but he 
did not boast of the clean living that 
she saw in the and_ skin. 
Neither did he say he was self-respect- 
ing, although she read it as well in the 
well-kept, down-drooping mustache as 
in his manner of thought. 

So close was she to him there in the 
solitude, where not even the hum of a 
fly broke the silence, that a new thrall 
laid hold of her, and this time it was 
the sense of his physical attractiveness. 
Without being conscious of it, what 
little of masculinity she had built up in 
herself during the past months faded 
quickly away before the complete vir- 
ility that lay at ease an arm’s length 
away. For the first time in years, Alva 
Leigh became gladly feminine again, 
length and 
straightness of -speculating idly 
on the strength that must lie in those 
big brown hands—wondering why he 
parted his hair on the side where it was 
thinnest—eagerly waiting for his lips to 
part so that she might see his white, 
even teeth—and, most inexplicable of 
all, smiling, unconsciously, when he 
smiled. 

But it was only a moment before, 
horrified, she realized what had hap- 
pened and angrily broke off the insidi- 
ous train of thought. A fierce pang 
shot through her when she saw how lit- 


clear eyes 


‘secretly admiring his 


limb 
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tle she had accomplished. And yet, as 
she dared another look and let the hon- 
esty of his words obtain its due, the 
conviction, warm and fragrant, stole 
into her welcoming heart that she was 
attempting an unwarranted task. If 
there were such a thing as truthfulness 
in this world, it was surely shining on 
her now out of this strong’man’s eyes. 
If clean-heartedness could sound in a 
voice, it was to be heard in every deep, 
steady tone of this man beside her. 
Once more the memory of his words 
beside Donald’s grave ebbed into the tu- 
mult of her emotions, and she forgot 
the afternoon’s grim purpose. With a 
warm rush of gratitude in which there 
were some dangerous, sweet, throbbing 
things yet undefined, she began to pre- 
pare the way for her confession. but 
before she could speak, he was talking 
again, and her chance was gone. 

“Some one to talk to is a godsend out 
here on the desert,” he was saying, with 
a slow smile, “and I never blamed this 
fellow for running on so about his 
womanly ideas, In fact, if a man hasn’t 
a little company out here, he gets into a 
bad way. 

“Did you ever hear of the ‘desert 
loco’? Probably it’s fairly scarce in New 
York City, although I’ve not been there 
to see. But out here it’s a troublesome 
thing. Whisky brings it mainly, but 
sometimes it comes to men from having 
talk to, and’ nothing to look 
at except the desert, and nothing to 
think about except the things they didn’t 
do. And so they talk to themselves, 
which is bad for them, and they go to 
remembering nicer places where they 
once lived, and that makes it worse. 
And after a while they grow quiet and 
queer and begin to hate things, them- 
selves first of all. Only”—and he 
looked up with a laugh that showed his 
understanding of the subject’s strange 
psychology—*“‘you’d never know it.” 

“You mean—they conceal it?” asked 
Alva, puzzled. 


no one to 

















“Just that,” he said, with the enthu- 
siasm that always preceded a quick flow 
of words. “And yet I don’t reckon that 
we desert folks are much different from 
city people, after all. The loco man 
only lives a little more inside himself 
than you and I. We all have our own 
little worlds right in our own heads, 
and the funny part of it is that every 
man’s world is different from the next 
fellow’s. Of course, we think the world 
we see is the same that every one else 
sees, and so it really is, because there’s 
only one real world—and yet our 
thoughts make it different for each of 
us. Did you ever wonder, for instance, 
how it would be to look at things with 
another person’s mind. My hat, here, 
looks gray to me—but it may be white 
to you.” 

“Tt is white,” 
then laughed. 

“No,” he grinned happily. “Not while 
it's my hat. But you see what I mean. 
People get notions, sometimes about 
articles like this hat—more often about 
ther people and injuries that they think 
another person has done them. And 
they feed on their notion and twist it 
around in their minds and chew on it 
till it gets in pretty bad shape. Finally, 
they really go loco about that one thing 


said Alva positively, 


but”’—and he smiled again—‘‘you 
uld never know it. They go about 
daily work just the same. They 
ust the same Chey are just the 


for that one little kink in 
minds, which they’re smart enough 
» hide from you—sometimes.” 

[fake Danny the Bum, for instance. 
Once Danny had a wife and family, 
but the whisky beat him. So he cleared 

it and went prospecting on the desert. 
\ few vears of that and Danny began 
Because he let them 
grow on him, they changed his mind 
ou might say they just ate it up. Now, 
can't look inside of Danny’s head to- 
lay, but I’ll cheerfully bet my share of 
the Gun Sight Mine that it’s the queer- 


c. Cae pt 


to have notions. 
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est, crookedest place you’d ever see— 
with a lot of little black hates, that 
never get anywhere, running around 
like mad inside and killing off every- 
thing decent that tries to grow. 

“And so we have to keep our heads as 
level as we can, out here,” he said 
soberly. “I get notions myself some- 
times, but I get rid of them by talking 
to other people about them. Don’t 
you?” 

“Y-e-e-e-s,” she answered slowly— 
and then, with a deep breath, put her 
suspicions away, she hoped, forever. 
“Indeed I do. And I must tell you 
something right away——” 

“Oh, let me say my piece first,” he 
interrupted boyishly. “About this—this 
Well, now—how can I say it? 
These foolish Jove ideas that a man will 
have—do you reckon that they could 
ever be loco ideas, too?” 

“They, too,” she answered solemnly, 
though her face twitched. “In f 


tact, 
they can spring up from nothing at all 
and subsist on less real fact than any- 
thing else in the whole wide world.” 
“Golly !” he muttered, seeming to con- 
cede her superior knowledge on the 
point. ‘That's. surely mean for him.” 
“But you’ve already said that your 
friend built up his fancy merely on a 
“You 


sample of the 


picture, she objected pointedly. 


ouldn’t ask for a better 
co than that.” 

“But he isn’t loco,” he stated calmly 
“He’s going to get her.” 

“He ; nks 
“That’s his notion. There may be ob- 
stacles that are simply insuperable.” 

“He would make them disappear,” 
was the answer. “Don’t forget that 
they would seem insuperable only to 
her. Don’t you suppose that if he could 
show her——” 

But Alva had risen to her feet and 
was looking at the watch at her belt 
with an exclamation of surprise. Her 
hour—and his—had flown. 

And so, presently, they were walking 


only thi so,” she retorted. 








back to Magnet in the early evening, 
the man amazingly happy in spite of 
the fact that something had been left 
unsaid—the woman with her mind 
swept clean of one ill, but wordless with 
the strange pangs of another. For each 
step that took them farther away from 
the valley brought Alva farther away 
from that other dread vale into whose 
shadows she had been descending until 
a saner force had caught her up, and 
she softened to her companion swiftly, 
her sensitive lips quivering with the 
confession still unspoken, her hand 
more friendly when, swinging, it hap- 
pened to touch his own. Some curious 
power in him seemed bringing out all 
that was truly woman in her, and al- 
though she tried to fight off its as- 
cendency, yet. something was always 
staying her hand, whispering that to- 
day she had entered on a new life 
through her Samaritan’s guidance, a 
life that was both sweeter and in- 
finitely more complete. Once she feared, 
momentarily, that she might have been 
the subject of his mild dissertation on 
“notions,” but finally saw that it was, 
of course, impossible and so took heart 
again. 

“It’s always daytime longest in the 
East,” he said, as they paused on the 
last hummock that sloped down to the 
town, and he pointed to the glowing 
hills. ‘‘Night comes first where the sun 
goes down, and you think the day is 
gone. But they save up a little for 
you right at the end—to go on until 
to-morrow. It’s that way with ‘most 
everything, I guess. I’ll be leaving you, 
about here. The only thing we forgot 
to-day was the thing we set out to do 
—to locate a claim for you. But if 
that’s all that you'll blame me for, I can 
figure on getting my usual sleep. Some 
day”—and her newly timid eyes could 
not combat his boldness—‘‘some day 
we'll make you a real owner. You have 


a claim already that you don’t know 
about.” 
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As Alva walked on alone through 
the outskirts toward her establishment, 
she could not resist a backward glance. 
Although, as he had said, they had left 
undone the thing they had set out to 
do, yet she knew that something infi- 
nitely more important had been accom- 
plished, for she had been left with so 
complete a sense of trust as to be al- 
most happy. In this clear-thinking 
frame of mind, it would have been fool- 
ish to deny that the man loved her, for 
both words and actions had made it 
perfectly plain. And, when she came 
to think of it, there seemed no good 
reason why-she should thrust back any- 
thing so human or so _ wonderfully 
sweet. Even Donald, she thought with 
a sudden throb, would not object to her 
using so genuine a love to aid her ends. 
And so she did not stop at the little 
cemetery as she passed. She would ask 
no more questions of her grave. She 
had gained a stronger, saner aid to-day 
than any morbid deductions could se- 
cure. She had located a claim, and she 
would develop it. 

She smiled to herself, wondering if 
he knew on how many points he had 
touched her. Also, she wondered again 
as to his quiet talk on “notions,” until 
a remembrance of the phrase “without 
any crooked streaks in it’ came to 
mind. Could he have been thinking of 
her, after all? Was,he thinking of 
her now? She looked back again and 
was confessedly disappointed. She saw 
from the way in which he strode stead- 
ily through the brush that he had put 
his mind to work on something else. 
Still looking, however, she saw him en- 
ter the main street of the town near its 
head, where a group of men were wait- 
ing for him. Alva thought their atti- 
tudes showed that a question was being 
put to him for decision. Presently the 
unknown matter seemed to be settled, 
for he was the first to move on, taking 
one of the group with him. As she 
saw their steps lead them in the direc- 

















tion of the Miners’ Hall, Alva felt that 
something must have happened in Mag- 
net that called for action. 

A faint thrill went through her as 
she began to see how the camp’s crude 
legal machinery was set in motion. Some 
one had made a complaint. Some one 
had said, “Such and such a man has 


done wrong,” and had produced his 
proofs. Whereupon, a small body of 


men, self-appointed, came together, pa- 
tiently reviewed the evidence, deliber- 
ated in their quiet way, and then ac- 
quitted or dealt out punishment with a 
finality that brooked no appeal. 

Yet, in spite of her appreciation of 
its genuineness, Alva felt far from sure 
that the machinery would always work 
so smoothly. Although the committee 
would act quickly enough on a recent, 
flagrant crime, yet this looser form of 
government naturally called for very 
certain proofs, and if the evidence did 


not convince at once, the case would 
probably be shrugged away. And so, 
for all the new faith with which the 


past hour had inspired her, she began 
to feel almost as impotent to secure full 
justice when the time arrived as on her 
first day; a saddened mood that held 
her until she reached the door 6f her 
tent. There she was again reminded of 
esterday’s hysterical decisions, for on 
her doorstep sat the forlorn figure of 
the Bum, squinting up at an 

a mumbled conversation 
Never a tall 
id shortened and bowed the unfortu- 
nate Danny until, in his huddled atti- 
tude, he looked almost like a dwarf. 
His torn, misshapen khaki clothes, with 
their pristine brown blackened by the 
constant rubbing of food-greasy hands, 
hung on his spare frame as limply as 
towel on a Circling his red, 
leathery forehead, he wore the rim of 
hat through whose 
rown his uncut gray thatch thrust up 
like a clump of withered bunch grass. 


man, various causes 


post. 


t battered derby 
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On his right foot he wore a clumsy 
brogan—on his left, the top of an Ox- 
ford tie. 

“Danny,” said Alva pityingly, “I 
want you to work for me for a few 
days. Perhaps, if you keep sober, you 
can earn enough to buy a pair of shoes.” 

The man squinted up at her cau- 
tiously, then shook his head in utter 
dejection. 

“Shoes,” he said hopelessly, “shoes is 
four dollars!” 


“But that’s only four days’ 
work,” remonstrated Alva wonder- 
ingly. “Surely you can keep sober that 


long. Don’t be afraid, Danny. Stay in 
the kitchen when you’re not working. 
I won't let them get you.” 

“Will you?” the man quavered, his 
blurred visage lighting up with hope. 
“Kin I sleep there, too? Night’s the 
hard time fer me.. But, say!” he cried 
excitedly. “If there really wuz shoes 
in it, I c’u’d lock myself in, now 
couldn’t I? 

“But, no,” he went on, and plucked 
thoughtfully at the hair protruding 
through his hat. “I reckon, after all, it 
wouldn’t be just right to confine a big 
business man like me at night when 


things are going on. I—I—I got to 


‘tend to my affairs, you see. I—I got 
business to transact.” 

‘A claim, of course,” smiled Alva, 
while she puzzled over ways to 
straighten him out 

“That’s wot,” said Danny keenly. 
“You know how it is. You've got one, 
too?” 


“Perhaps—perhaps I have, Danny,” 
the woman answered. “I don’t really 
know.” 

“Like me,” said Danny promptly. “A 
felluh took mine away from me once, 
but I can’t think who it was. Or where 
the claim lay. I’m sure it wasn’t old 
Peter Silk, becuz he took Mexican 
Frank’s just as soon as he heard the 
reward was out, and it wasn’t Dick 
Randall, becuz he got Jaffray’s ’ 
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“Danny!” the woman cried suddenly, 


with a note of horror in her voice. 
“How did Randall get the Jaffray 
claim ?” 


Unprepared for the sudden attack, 
the man shrank back as if he had been 
struck. His face grew even more vacu- 
ous than before. He seemed paralyzed 
with fright. 

“Danny!” commanded the woman 
savagely. “Tell me what I want to 
know, or I'll have you put in jail.” 
Gripping him convulsively by the arms, 
she shook the impotent shell of a man 
to and fro till his teeth rattled. “Tell 
me instantly how he got that claim!” 

“[—I—I—I ain’t sayin’ how he got 
it,’ chattered Danny. “He took it, 
that’s all I know. And you won't put 
me in jail nuther—’cuz there ain’t any 
jail. Young Jaffray—he’s dead, you 
know—deader than a doornail—nice, 
young felluh, wot won't ever 
back. He wouldn’t do nuthin’ to Ran- 
dall, no, he wouldn’t—and Randall, he 
can’t do nuthin’ to him.’ Danny’s 
voice rose to a quavering falsetto, and 
he looked wildly about, like a trapped 
animal trying to escape. “But he didn’t 
fuss with him much. He had rights, 
you see—not like a stick-up man that 
needs money like he did last night. He 
hit me in the eye, he did—down there 
at Tiger Lil’s.” 

\lva’s grip relaxed and her hands 
fell limply at her sides. 
was the jumble of words, the accursed 
suspicion instantly leaped into life 
again and built up another swiftly link- 
ing chain of proof. At other times, 
her saner judgment would have con- 
temptuously rejected the worthless mix- 
ture of hearsay and falsity, but to-day, 
in spite of all her good spirits of a 
moment ago, Alva suddenly became ir- 
responsible. The virulent sickness that 


come 





Incoherent as 


had been growing in her for so long 
needed only a shock like this to drain 
her vitality away like blood drawn off 
into a basin. 


Unhearing and colorless, 
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nauseated by the return of the old con- 
viction, she swayed dizzily to and fro. 

No sooner did. Danny feel himself 
free than his small stock of courage 
returned and his features brightened. 
He did not know why the woman’s 
voice had failed her or why her face 
had grown ashen, but at the first faint 
glimmerings of distress, he felt impelled 
to offer all the valuable information at 
his command. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about what I’m 
tellin’ you,” Danny expostulated. “It’s 
all true. He’s a bad man. I’ve got 
him all writ down in my little book— 
all I see him do, so’s I kin read it to 
myself every night.” Fumbling in his 
tattered vest, he whipped out a battered, 
coverless notebook, and waved it be- 
fore her unseeing eyes. ‘“‘Oh, he’s a 
regguler business man, Danny is. 
Everything he sees and hears he writes 
down and keeps. All kinds of things,” 
he whispered mysteriously in her ear. 
“Skin games he sees—and murders— 
and places he got hand-outs—and ways 
to find loct mines at night—and lots 
more thivgs that'll make him a rich man 
some day. 

“Last night, it was, I see him a-talkin’ 
to you—and I writes it down. And ] 
followed him when he went away—and 
lll get him yet. You don’t know where 
he went, but the book knows! Tiger 
Lil’s—that’s where he went. Oh, hoh! 
So you didn’t know he was a friend of 
hers!” Danny exclaimed delightedly, as 
Alva shrank back in disgust. ‘You bet 
he’s her friend! Everybody knows it. 
Your old Sarah knows it, too. 

“But say! He hit me in the eye. He 
shouldn’t have did that—it hurt. And 
so I followed him—all night I followed 
him—and when I came back, I writes it 
in me little book. And that’s what 
makes me a valible man in this yere 
community,” he continued proudly. 
“That’s why they got to pay attention 
when I talk. I got information on im- 
portant points, you see. And some day 

















these yere big men around yere—they'll 
get into their ottomobiles and come to 
my office and say: 

“ ‘Danny,’ they’ll say, ‘you know and 
we know that things ha’ gotta be regu- 
lated in this yere camp, and we hear 
that you’ve got a lot of big ideas in your 
little book. Now we’re willing to make 
a great big offer just to take one little 
peek inside. We hereby offer you as 
much as ten thousand—why, pshaw, no 
—money ain’t nuthin’ to us, or tq you, 
nuther—we offer you a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in good hard cash just for 
that one little valible book.’ 

“And then I looks ‘em over, and while 
I'm pretending to admire their ottomo- 
biles and their silk hats and their big, 
thick watch chains, I see ’em a-winkin’ 
at each other. And wot do I know 
then? I knows they’re figurin’ to get 
my book too cheap! 

“And so I gets wery, wery ca’m— 
gnd I leans back in my revolvin’ chair 
-wot goes round and round when you 
touch it just with your little finger— 
and I puts my feet on my big desk, and 
| says to ’em: ‘Gentlemen,’ says I, 
with a yawn and a stretch, ‘I’m sorry 
say that my brekfuss ain't settin’ 
just ezackly right this morning, and I 
ain’t Overanxious to do business. You 
make that offer of yours a bonded lease 
times that little bunch 


to 


fer ten of money 
mebbe I'll take time to « nsider it 
day, gentlemen re 
CHAPTER VII 
\lthough Alva woke long before 


dawn, a splitting headache held her 
inert among her tumbled coverings, 
staring up at the ridgepole of her tent 
is she thought she had stared up into 
the darkness all night long. Not until 
the long, hot fingers of the midsummer 
sun lanced through the flap of her tent 


and she heard old Sarah _pottering 
round the stove, could she rouse her- 
self to take up another day’s false 
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duties. Heavy, dull-eyed, and listless, 
she went about the dreary business of 
dressing with never a look into the mir- 
ror that would have given her some 
much-needed advice, and finally joined 
the old woman in the kitchen, her hair 
wound loosely about her head and her 
face congested with the night’s impotent 
thinking. 

“Well, this is the day you’re popu- 
lar!” remarked the hardy frontiers 
woman cheerily, as she stuffed grease- 
wood into the stove. “The Town-site 
Company’s big dance comes off to- 
night. They'll all be honeyin’ around 
here soon. I wisht I wuz young and 
beautiful again. I’d like whirl a 
few meself.” 

“Dance?” echoed Alva, with a mirth- 
less laugh. “Why should any one want 
to dance here?” 

“You'll see why soon enough when 
the young felluhs begin snoopin’ round,” 
was Sarah’s. sage retort. “You can’t 
keep young blood still, even in the Fu- 
nerals. I guess you'll go, fast enough. 
I never see a pretty girl yet that wasn’t 
crazy to be pestered to death over a 
dance, and you needn’t think you'll get 
by, missy !”’ 

“That’s what / say,” 
voice in the doorway, as Mrs, Baker’s 
her morning 


to 


agreed a breezy 


announced 


bulky figure 

call “You and me and Andy’s wife 
and that freckled misery from Bindel 
mann’s books ain't very many to en- 


lred men, but we ought 
only for 
the committee scraped the 


tertain three hun¢ 


to try it if society’s sake. 


Bake 


desert clean as far south as the borax 


Says 


works, and only bagged a squaw. But 
the new stage driver claims that Ash 


Meadows is sending the spring tender’s 
sister if she can only find a somewheres- 
new flour sack for an evening waist, 
and Amargosa’s good for a half dozen 
Mormon calamities ‘most always, so | 
guess we can keep them hopping. 
Alva! What is the mat- 


For 


ind ’s: sake, 


the i 
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Don’t say you 





ter with your eyes? 
won't go!” 

“T hadn’t thought of it,” was the list- 
less reply. ‘I don't see why I should.” 

“I don’t see why you shouldn't,” re- 
torted the keen-eyed Mrs. Baker 
promptly. “See here, now. Don’t you 
go and get queer. 1 know you're al- 
ways wearing black, but I always figure 
that we owe a heap more to the liv- 
ing than Why, you don’t want peo- 
ple to go to thinking that you’re snobby 
and stuck-up, do you? You can’t! 
You’re a business woman!” 

The older woman surveyed the 
other’s slipshod attire for a moment 
with a searching eye, and then let her 
voice soften with sympathy. “If there’s 
anybody around here that ain’t treat- 
ing you just exactly right and’s making 
you feel unhappy, you just let me 
know,” she said. “But, pshaw! What’s 
the use of talking about it! Of course 
you'll go—with Blewitt, too—or I miss 
my guess. He’s had the camp’s only 
full-dress suit, including pants, airing 
on a bush for nearly a week.” 

“Don’t put too much of your money 
on Blewitt, Mis’ Baker,’ remarked 
Sarah, while the two worthies ex- 
changed knowing glances. “I guess I 
know who's got Miss Pretty picked out 
long ago.” 

“Sarah,” commanded Alva curtly, 
“oo see if the tables are ready. We've 
pottered along this morning till we’re 





very late:” Then she turned to Mrs. 
Baker. 
“Yes. I'll go to the dance to-night,” 


she said, with a hot face and glitter- 
“But it won’t be with the 


img eyes. 
man you're thinking of. No, I won't 
tell you my reasons,” as the other 
showed her surprise. “You'll know 
why some day. All of you will know 
it.” 

“Why! I didn’t know he was mar- 


ried!” quavered her friend. ‘Don’t tell 
me he’s been deceiving you,' Alva!” 

















Alva stopped im her work with a look 
of mingled exasperation and wonder. 

“Is that the only reason you can 
think of, Amelia? Can’t a man do 
anything else that’s wrong?” 

‘‘Not—not—not so’s you wouldn't go 
with him to a dance!” stammered Mrs, 
Baker. ‘“Why—I went onge with a 
horse thief, down to Hackberry! He 
told me they were after him, all right, 
before we went, but he figured he could 
go to the dance and get away again 
before they began to bother him. 

“‘T’m the lickingest-best waltzer in 
any five counties north of the Colo- 
raydo, Amelia,’ says he, ‘and I kin 
prove it, too—if they’ll only give me 
a show for my white alley.’ 

“But they were that sore at him that 
they only gave us time for the grand 
march and a stingy little polka before 
they spoke to him, and the poor fel- 
low never had his chance. You see, 
Alva—dances are different. People 
have got to be on their good behavior 
at them. Killings and foolishness don’t 
go. Well—think it over before you 
go to giving up your friends. Men 
ain’t as bad as they seem. They've 
just got to be doing things all the time, 
I guess. Here! Take this. It’s a let- 
ter I brought down from the post of- 
fice for you. I guess the man who ad- 
dressed it didn’t like to give himself 
away.” 

With breakfast Alva 
found proof of Sarah’s shrewdness in 
the shamelessly loitering tactics of sev- 
eral sheep-eyed young miners around 
the front door, and so made a quick re- 
treat to the kitchen before she could 
be approached. Here she leaned heav- 
ily against the rear doorway, with her 
forehead pressed against her arm, and 
stared out at the fierce, hot morning. 

The softer lights of spring had 
given way long since to a merciless, 
dry brightness -that came on as soon 
as the sun blazed up over the glitter- 
ing ranges. It seemed as if night were 


soon 


over, 























no sooner gone than day leaped up, 
full armed and fiendishly eager to clamp 
down the brazen dome of noontide on 
the sun-baked plain. 

And as Alva stood there staring with 
fixed fierceness at the yellow ground, 
where the beady-eyed lizards flickered 
through the thin shadows of the grease- 
wood and the ugly refuse of the camp 
glittered, unburied, in the searching 
light, it came to her that she, appar- 
ently, was the only person in Magnet 
who knew the man Randall as he really 
was. Long ago she had acknowledged 
his strength, but she had never seen 
till now how cleverly it cloaked his 
selfishness. 

She began to see two personalities 
in him: One of the two was keen, pur- 
poseful, and active-minded, even chari- 
table and gentle where it suited his 
aims. The other was animated by a cal- 
culating selfishness that was controlled 
by an exceptional brain. Of course, there 
was no such thing as remorse in his 
character, for naturally he could not af- 
ford to waste time on it. Nor was there 
pity, except where policy dictated that it 
should be shown. 

And so she glowered, moody-eyed, 
from her doorway, feeding her over- 
vrought mind on miserable thoughts 
intil she bad nothing but hatred for a 
nan who could deceiye her so shrewdly 


\longside the tent the brush crackled 


| 


me one strode hastily through it 


1 


m the street in front. Before she 


new it, she found herself looking into 
Randall’s eyes. 

Caller and noticeably broader in his 
working clothes than in the better- 
shaped garments she had always seen 
him wear, he dropped his shining lunch 
bucket on the ground and laughed freely 
as he put out his hand to restrain the 
shrinking that he thought was due only 
to surprise. 

“I figured you'd be 
with a twinkle in his eye over the suc- 
his 


here,” he said, 


cess of small “Those 


stratagem 
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- 
young friends of yours are thicker than 
flies around a sugar barrel out in front. 
I’ve only a minute now before I go on 
shift—but I want you to go with me to 
that dance to-night. Will you?” 

Vigorous and confident, clear-eyed 
and clean, there was an almost oppres- 
sive freshness of youth and strength in 
his movements. Less a man to-day than 
a big, fearless, laughing boy, with his 
fine-haired, brown mustache and full 
brown throat that swelled against the 
band of his‘ shirt, he thrust so over- 
powering a sense of virility on her as to 
make her head swim. She threw up 
her arm convulsively, as if to ward off 
something. 

A thousand thoughts flashed through 
her mind in the tumult that his per- 
sonality forced on her, but out of all her 
mingled feelings of fear and attraction 
a single impulse rose dominant, and 
that, curiously enough, contained noth- 
ing that concerned Donald. It was one 
of purely personal anger—of disgust at 
a man who would deliberately leave her 
companionship to seek that of a com- 
mon mining-camp entertainer. 

“After your careful confessions of 
yesterday,” she said, with biting dis- 
tinctness, “I didn’t believe that all 
women would seem alike to you—but I 
see I was mistaken.” 


At this curious to his invita- 
tion, the man drew back a step and stood 
VW hether not he 

} 


sudden attack, he 


inswel 
still. was surprised 
by the gave no sign 
of anything except the most acute at- 
tention. With eyes as steady as his mo- 
tionless body, he stood watching and 
waiting silently, as if he saw that she 
had not yet had all her say. 

Translating this as pure brazenness 
and scorning him the more for it, she 
lowered her voice so as to make her 
words bite deeper 

“Why come to me for your dances?” 
she asked, through her set teeth, while 
her eyes glittered. ‘Why not seek those 
who are more accustomed to make your 





co. 
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entertainment? Can it be that you, like 


“the ‘friend’ you spoke of so feelingly 


yesterday, are seeking inspiration? 
What makes you think you can find it 
here? You flatter me too much. I had 
not thought I would ever be used to 
serve so interesting a purpose. In fact, 
I must confess that I had never con- 
sidered entering the race at all—and 
shall have to decline now.” 

His face whitened perceptibly and 
his brows knitted, but he drew no far- 
ther back. With his eyes still quiet on 
hers, he seemed to be trying to under- 
stand the nature of her hot anger rather 
than its words. 

She felt this and instantly grew furi- 
ous. It was too much as if he were a 
judicial parent meditating the tantrums 
of a petulant child. 

“Go!” she commanded contemptu- 
ously. “You sicken me. I only wonder 
if your curious sense of decency has 
been waked enough to keep you from 
approaching me again. I shall go to 
your dance to-night, but it will not be 
with any one so magnificently adaptable 
as yourself. Have I made myself 
clear ?” 

“No, Miss Leigh,” he answered 
quietly, “you have not. It so happens 
that I know what you’re driving at—but 
you are mistaken.” 

She 
then laughed derisively. 
me to disbelieve what every one in the 
camp knows? Because I am the last 
to know must I be the first to be de- 
ceived again?” 

“Miss Leigh,” said he, while his eyes 
began at last to command hers, “doesn’t 
your good sense tell you that you’ve got 
me figured out all wrong here? Of 
course, if you have what you think is 
proof of something against me, it would 
be hard to leave it out, but let all that 
Ask yourself about 
Have I acted like 

What is it that 


for a startled moment, 


“Do you ask 


stared 


go for a minute. 
me—just plain me. 
a dishonorable man? 
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backs up your proof? What’s behind 
it all?” 

Alva hesitated before she cast off all 
restraint. His words demanded the 
precise answer that, she suddenly felt, 
she could not give. Confronted with 
the necessity of flatly accusing him of 
friendship for the other woman, her 
proofs seemed so pitifully thin and 
weak that she knew she could not face 
the look that would surely come into 
those relentless eyes. 

She put up her hand in a repelling 
gesture that seemed to express both 
weariness and disgust, although more 
than half of it was fear. 

“Why should I have a reason?” she 
asked, with a swift assumption of an 
attack to which there could be no de- 
fense. “The matter is entirely per- 
sonal, As a matter of fact, I—I—I— 
have taken a dislike to you—a personal 
dislike. What is to be looked into 
there? Even if nothing could be proved 
about you, I fail to see why I should be 
forced to discuss my private tastes. 
Yes, we can let it stand on that,’ she 
went on, as he began to draw back. 
“You won't be far wrong if you think 
that there are things about you that | 
find detestable—personal qualities that 
are intensely repugnant—things that | 
snd ” 

Alva’s voice faded away before the 
awful look that came the man’s 
eyes. Astonishment, sorrow, pitiful dis 
appointment, and a momentarily self- 
accusing shame swept across his face in 
waves. His chin fell, and he grew al- 
most haggard. He shrank back as if he 
had been lashed with a whip, his eyes 
full of a mortal hurt. She had cut deep 
into the only spot that he could never 
hope to protect. 

“T guess—I guess I can’t say much 
against that,’ he said, in a colorless 
“T reckon it wouldn’t be much 
use to try. That’s something I can’t 
ever beat—no—not ever.” His eyes 
were dull and lifeless—a blank wall 


into 


voice. 














behind which he was passing through 
cruel tortures. His hand, generally so 
expressive in gestures, moved weakly as 
he tried to collect his thoughts. “I 
wonder how I was so big a fool as not 
to see your feelings before. Perhaps 
I could have changed some, then—or 
tried to fix myself up different. But 
probably not. If I’m a mean, low fel- 
low, associating with bums, male and 
female—why, then, I reckon I’ve al- 
ways been one—and it wouldn’t do 
much good to try to change.” 

He paused and raised his haggard 
face. 

“T guess I'll go now,” he said. 
“There isn’t anything that I can do or 
say. I know, of course, just as I al- 
ways have known, that there are plenty 
of things about me that would seem un- 
pleasant to a lady, but I’ve always kept 
hoping that they were only the little 
things that could be changed—that she 
might even like to change, so as to show 
them as her work. I’ve hoped that 
they were only stringers, and that the 
main vein was just a little higher grade. 

“But I reckon I didn’t make a close 
enough assay. Your weigh-up seems to 
have been a little more correct. Still 
—I can’t help wishing that you'd tell 
me why—that you’d be fair and show 
samples. Somehow, it seems 
is if you had made your inspection 


your 


just a teeny bit Jate. Because, if 
my clothes aren’t clean, or my mind 
polished up and perfumed, or my re- 


marks tied up with little pink ribbons, 
why, they weren’t that way yesterday, 
either 

He halted, 
thought. 

“Nor yesterday—nor yesterday, eith- 
er,” he repeated. 

For some reason, his eyes lost their 
dulled look, and grew brighter with re- 
turned vitality. He turned back and 





struck by a sudden 


scrutinized her as she stood with her 
head averted and her hand put out to 
motion 


him away. He looked once 
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more—with a hungerirg, irresistible 
probing of his relentless eyes—then 
made one great step forward and 
caught her hand. 

“It isn’t that—and you know it!” he 
whispered fiercely. “You couldn’t hate 
me so after all these weeks.” 

‘How dare you?” she flamed. “Un- 
loose my hand! Go! I do hate you 
and despise you, just as I said ~ 
She broke into a sudden storm of tears 
and hid her face in her arm. 

“Do you hate me?” he murmured ex- 
ultantly in her ear. “Why, Alva—lI 
don’t care. Go right ahead—you can 
hurt me all you want to now.” 





“Go!” she cried from behind her 
shielding arm. “I have nothing to 
say.” 

“Yes. Ill go,” he answered happily, 


and released her hand. He laughed out- 
right and squared his shoulders. His 
precious possession had not been stolen, 
after all. “You wouldn’t say such f6ol- 
ish things about me unless the real rea- 
son behind it all was no good—and so 
I’m not afraid of that one, either. 
Good-by—till to-night.” He picked up 
his pail, and was gone. 

When Alva’s next connected thought 
came to her, she was in her dining 
room, staring around among her empty 
tables. She felt weak and shell-like— 
as if she had been sapped of all power 
to think. The moment he had begun to 
speak for himself—at the mere sound 
of his voice—she had weakly ‘lost faith 
in her convictions again. Something 
was wrong—somewhere—every where 
—and she rubbed her hand against her 
forehead in an attempt to ease her 
troubled mind. 

Something scratched her cheek, and 
she saw the letter that Mrs. Baker had 
given her clutched in her fingers. She 
studied the crudely printed address with 
puzzled eyes, caught the scent of musk 
which established the letter’s source bet- 
ter than a signature could have done, 
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then opened it, her lips curling wieh 
disdain. 

Ask Dick Randall why they never tried to 
find the man that shot young Jaffray. 

Alva threw back her head and 
laughed—loud and hysterically. At the 
sound of a step behind her, she turned, 
still laughing wildly, and saw Duncan, 
clean shaven and well dressed, standing 
in the doorway. 

“About that dance to-night,” he be- 
gan eagerly, with a fatuous smile over 
his reception. “I came——” 

“To ask me to go,” interrupted Alva. 
“I'll be delighted.” 

She met him halfway and gave him 
both her hands, her wide eyes and 
heightened color giving out so vivid a 
sense of what he thought was pleasure 
that his face reddened and he stam- 
mered. 

“It’s about time you asked me!” she 
heard a wildly vibrant voice saying. 
“You! To say all those nice things to 
me only two nights ago and then never 
[s that 


come near me for a whole day! 
the way you treat ladies up in Idaho?’ 
Her voice, surely—but where did such 
strange words come from? 

“But you big, good-looking men are 
all alike,” her voice went on, with a 
gayly railing note. “If I told you that 
[I'd refused another wait for 
you'd be you'd 
would 
warm- 


man to 
you, so conceited that 
never dance with me at all—now, 
ou?” And this 
breathed, big-eyed Alva was suddenly 
in Overpowering proximity to him, her 
fresh, red mouth pouting her mock an- 
ger dangerously close to his own. “Don’t 
tell me that the only friend I have in 
camp would treat me that way.” 
“But Randall——” the man 
mered, unwilling to believe his ears. 
“Oh, if you don’t want me, just say 
so,” she said airily. “Are you making 
up other men’s dance cards for them? 
now, 


strange, 


stam.- 


Run along, 
You're a nui 


Isn’t mine enough? 
and don’t bother me. 


sance,. What time shall you come for 
me?” And she saw some one’s fingers 
actually twisting a button on his coat. 

“Around nine o’clock,” he answered 
thickly, and reached out his arms, only 
to feel her slip tantalizingly out of his 
grasp. 

Noon and the dinner hour came. 

Wherever Alva passed between the 
lines of crowded tables, men covertly 
wiped their lips and leaned back with a 
smile to speak about the dance. 

“Duncan’s rightly no waltzer, ma’am. 
You'll not be forgetting your real 
friends to-night.” 

“l’'m Mormonish in my ways, 
pray betore each dance. Kin | 
work now on that third two-step?” 

“Make him show his union card} lady. 
Me—! got a certificate from the gov’- 
ment on my dancing!” 

At the end of one of the tables she 
encountered a different element, how- 
ever, for as she paused there, a man 
with a heavy black beard, whom she 
recognized as Randall’s relief at the 
Cactus shaft, spoke to her in an under- 


and 
start 


tone: 

“Is Duncan your real choice for to- 
night, ma’am?” 

“Yes. I expect to go with Mr. Dun 
can,” Alva answered, before she 
“But I hardly see why you 


1 


thought 
ask.”’ 

ually t 
surprised to find 
the semiflirta 
tious interest she had expected. On the 
contrary, the black-bearded man seemed 


her eyes rather ca 
meet l Vn, sne wa 


them entirely lacking in 


weighing some policy in his mind, and 
the flavor of watchfulness and possible 
interference that the look held made her 
flush with anger. 

“Are you quite sure that it is your 
business to know with whom I go to 
dances?” she asked icily. 

“Well,” answered the 
deadly definiteness that she had encoun- 


man, with a 
tered once or twice before among such 


men in Magnet, “I simply wanted to 














know, and now I do know. No harm 
done, lady. Scull me the cakey Jim.” 

\n hour later, the tool boy from the 
Cactus shaft knocked at her door and 
handed in a note nipped "twixt greasy 
thumb and finger. The note had been 
written hastily in pencil—and there was 
a drop of oil on the outside. Alva’s 
eyes hardened as soon as she saw it. 

“There is no answer,” she said, and, 
tearing the note in pieces, she let it fall 
on the floor. As the boy lounged away, 
with his tongu > in his cheek, she looked 
down and read on an upturned frag- 
ment: “don’t.” Alva slid her foot 
across the paper and blotted out the 
word. 

That afternoon she spent with Mrs. 
Baker, who, after puzzling over her 
friend’s alternate fits of gayety and 
moroseness, finally spoke her mind as 
follows: 

“You've got just the same amount of 
sense to-day as a week-old jack rabbit. 
Something tells me you'll be making a 
lot of trouble to-night among the men. 
| must say I never figured you were 
such a perfectly scandalous flirt.” 

The woman with the ever-growing 
pain in the back of her head looked ut- 
terly incredulous. 

“Flirt?” she echoed hollowly. ‘Then 


the desert has indeed changed me.” 


\nd, after another moment’s staring at 
the calm and collected postmistress, she 

rmured an inaudible good-by, and 
lipped out of the door, a thoughtful, 


almost frightened, look on her face. 
\s she passed down the street, she 
Randall. He was standing on a 
corner, talking in low tones with one 
of the men who had met him the after- 
noon before, and the fragmentary sen- 
tence, “He bought a pair of spurs at 
four o'clock,” came to her ears as she 
passed by with only a faint inclination 
head. Almost at once, a step 
sounded behind her, and she felt him 
walking at her side. 
“Unless you want to make both of us 


Saw 


of her 
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look foolish, you might let me walk a 
little way with you,” he said. “People 
are watching.” 

“I’m not responsible,’ 
coldly. 

“Perhaps not,” was the reply, “and 
I'm risking things much worse than 
what you might say, but I must tell 
you again that you may make a mistake 
to-night 4 

“T shall ask you to leave me here,” 
she interrupted. “I don’t care to have 
anything to do with you—and I’m quite 
able to take care of myself.” 

He looked at her with a wistful ex- 
pression in his fine eyes, while his face 
grew even graver than before. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, with no bitter- 
ness in his tones. “Remember this 
much, anyway”—and his eyes shone on 
her with so much of their old, kindly 
light that she could not help marveling 
—T'll always be there!” 

Evening came, and lights sprang up 
in the new, yellow-boarded town hall. 
At nine o'clock, Mrs. Baker made her 
appearance, ostensibly to borrow a 
brooch, but when she found that Alva 
was dressed and ready, she hurried 
away without the ornament. Her house 
was full of ribbony Mormon girls fight- 
ing for the mirror, she said, and the 
front parlor was a foot deep in violet 
talcum. 

“Oh, yes,” 
“There’s something doing to- 
night among the men, too, though | 
don’t know just what it is. We'll hear 
more about it in the morning.” 

Alva resumed her seat by the dining- 
room lamp and took up her unread book 
again. She had been there for nearly 
an hour, staring at the blank walls of 
the tent and wondering what mad im- 
pulse had driven her to accept a com- 
paratively unknown escort. The hys- 
teria of the night and morning had given 
way to a resigned floating with the cur- 
rent, yet she could not help pondering 
that twice-rejected advice and the vague 


she answered 





she added briefly over her 
shoulder. 
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rumors that had come to Mrs. Baker’s 
ears. 

But although her regret for her bar- 
gain steadily grew, she had not long to 
puzzle over these things, for Duncan 
presented himself promptly, and she 
saw that she would have to go. 

“Tf only he has been drinking, I can 
refuse,” she thought hopefully. 
there was nothing objectionable in Dun- 
can’s face or manner. The only thing 
she noticed about him was a certain 
quietness that contrasted oddly with his 
good spirits of that morning. 

As she looked at him in the full light 
of the lamp, however, she began to re- 
alize how very little she actually knew 
about the man, and, except for his de- 
ceptive smile, how thin-lipped and hard- 
faced he was. She said something to 
make his lips part and saw that his smile 
was forced; she knew now that it had 
always been that way, if she had only 
taken time to study it. The conviction 
grew on her that something was very 
wrong with him to-night, and, in an 
agony of regret for her rashness, she 
cast about desperately for some reason- 
able éxcuse that would allow her to 
escape. 

Music started up in the hall next door 
while she kept him waiting on various 
pretexts, and she heard the grate of 


feet on the porch. Again she studied 


him, and saw a hidden tension in his 
attitude and very obvious effort to 
hear what was being said outside He 


passed his tongue across his lips, as if 
they were dry, and swallowed with a 
visible effort. 

“Well,” he said nervously. 
Shall we go?” 

It seemed to Alva as if she were liv- 
ing and acting in a dream. She could 
not guess what the man before her had 
done, but she now knew perfectly well 
that he had committed some crime. And 
vet she felt as helpless as if she were 
in the grip of some horrible nightmare. 
While every instinct fought against, the 


“Well? 
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action, the ghastly shape of impending 
tragedy’so filled her mind that it numbed 
her and held her in silence as she walked 
with him to the hall. As they neared 
the door, the horror of her position 
finally overcame everything else, and 
she halted, with a blanched face. But 
other couples behind them forced them 
on, and she passed into the well-filled 
room and crossed as quickly as possi- 
ble to where Mrs. Baker, flanked by 
her Mormon friends, sat surrounded by 
a dozen men. 

No sooner had she gained a seat near 
the protecting wing and collected her- 
self, than she, in turn, was surrounded, 
and, with the strengthening influence of 
friendly faces buoying her up, she de- 
cided to feign illness and escape at the 
first opportunity. Duncan, she saw, 
was hovering about on the outside of 
the circle, but her sensibilities, now 
grown tremendously acute, interpreted 
every nervous half laugh he gave, and 
read every uneasy look. 

In spite of Mrs. Baker’s presence, a 
chill of fear gathered around her heart. 
She began to be unable to look about 
her. Music, gayety, laughter, polished 
floor, and hum of voices, all became a 
ghastly travesty of enjoyment. . For all 
the set smile with which she made her 
answers, her face grew pinched and 


white. Lifting her misery-full eyes 
with an effort at the sound of a voice 
close to her elb« w, she felt herself TOW 


foot. The night- 
hoist engineer from the Cactus shaft— 
the black-bearded man at the end of the 
table—was speaking to her in the same 
significant tones that he had used that 
morning. When she caught the note of 
warning in his voice, she knew that the 
not far off. 
said he, 


cold from head to 


end was 
“Lady,” “T guess you ain’t 
feeling very peart to-night. You look 
like you'd better be home. I'll take you 
lady, if you want to go.” 
The look of that 
on him was enough to let him read her 


agony she turned 











instant consent, but before she could 
rise, the music started up, and Duncan 
stood before her, 

“My dance,” he said, with his thin 
“Not figuring to steal this lady 


>? 


smile. 
away from me, are you,-Ryan 

The black-bearded man rose as Alva 
rose, and moved away, with barely a 
glance at the questioner. 

“No. I never worked at thieving 
much,” he said. “I’m ’most too tired 
out at night to have two trades.~ I'll 
be waiting, lady—out by the door. I 
reckon you'll be going soon.” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to cry 
out to him to wait, but as she faltered, 
the black-bearded man quickened his 
steps toward the door, as if he saw 
something there, and in another mo- 
ment it was too late. They were stand- 
ing. The music was playing. Eyes 
were watching. They must dance. 

As they moved across the hall and 
turned down the side in a waltz, Alva 
felt that every one’s eyes were on them. 
She also saw that the doorway was: full 
of men, in some way a different-looking 
group from the idlers who generally 
hung around the entrance. As their 
slow circling broyght them nearer, she 
saw Randall in the front row and be- 
hind him the set, watchful faces of the 
men whom she had often seen with him 
before. Beside him stood the foriorn, 

picturesque, figure of Danny the 
resurrected lately from some hid- 

g place, much the worse for wear. 

Nearer and nearer the circling two 
ame to the group in the doorway, and 
more and more Alva felt the force of 
their eyes. When they came opposite, 
she saw Randall turn to the crowd and 
shake his head. While she wondered 
what it all meant, she felt her partner’s 
arm slacken and saw Danny the Bum 
spring out of the group with a shrill cry 
of alarm. 

“That’s him! There he is!” he 
shouted. “The felluh wot held ’em up 
at the point of rocks!” 
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Instantly Alva felt herself swung ten 
feet or more away across the slippery 
floor. Whether the man pushed her or 
she sprang away she never knew, but 
immediately she was crouching against 
a bench by the wall. Looking back, she 
saw a revoiver flash out in Duncan’s 
hand, as the men at the door broke for 
him across the shining floor. 

Randall was foremost, his face dis- 
torted in an effort to reach the shrill- 
voiced Danny a step ahead. Later, she 
remembered that he cried out to the men 
behind him not to shoot. 

In front of her and all around the 
hall, men stopped dancing and threw 
back their coats or dug frantically at 
their waistbands. But Alva somehow 
knew that they would be too late. The 
sinister thing in Duncan’s hand had been 
leveled too long—was pointed too 
straight. Yet she also knew that the 
weapon was not pointed at the shrunken 
figure of the accuser, but at the man 
now half in front of Danny, trying to 
thrust him back. Just before the deaf- 
ening roar of the revolver sounded, she 


heard an ear-piercing sound. After- 
ward, she learned that she _ had 
screamed. 

There was no second shot. Only a 


rushing wave of men that broke a little 
over a body, and then rolled over the 
gunman and beat him savagely to the 
floor. Panting and yelling, they fought 
for holds on his arms and legs. Most 
of all, they clutched at the angrily fight- 
ing hand that waved the weapon dan- 
gerously about until a heavy boot 
stamped down on it with frightful 
force and crushed the revolver out of 
its grasp. Then they disentangled them- 
selves, cursing fluently with relief, and 
left two of their number sitting on the 
prisoner, one of whom pulled a pair of 
handcuffs from his pocket and man- 
acled the wrists that the other held up. 
Then the man who had had the hand- 
cuffs stood up and looked about him. It 


was Randall. 
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“Get back, everybody,” Alva heard 
him say. “Clear the hall, boys. This 
will end the dancing. You're all safe, 
ladies. We're sorry we had to make 
such a muss.” 

He stooped over the smaller of the 
two men on the floor and spoke to him 
gently. 

“Everything’s all right now, Danny.” 
he said, with a good-humored pat on 
the back. “We’re much obliged to you. 
You'd better get up and dance.” 

But Danny did not look as if he had 
heard, and Danny did not get up, even 
though he might dance. Danny had 
“business to transact.” The time had 
come for the Head Bookkeeper to cast 
up Danny's accounts and strike a final 
balance. And it was not Danny’s little 
book that carried the last and’ greatest 
credit, nor any book in Magnet. 

“He jumped in front of me!” Alva 
heard Randall crying, as he straight- 
ened up. His eyes swept the room un- 
til they found hers, and then seemed 
to plunge into them, stark with regret. 
“[T was trying to hold him back, but he 
saw it coming, and took it for him- 
self!” 

He spoke out his defense to her over 
the heads of the crowd with as instinc- 
tive an appeal for belief as a husband’s 
voice would have carried to his wife. 
It was as if she must know immediately 
exactly how it had happened 


I 


For a moment his _ self-possession 


seemed to leave him, but the wild look 
left his face presently and his eyes 
grew calm again. As soon as they 
shifted from hers and the chain was 


broken, Alva realized all that her rash- 
ness this day had cost her. Sick at 
heart, she covered her face with her 
hands and sank back against the wall. 
Feet were hurrying past her to the 
door in the wake of the grim group sur- 
rounding: the prisoner, and she heard 
voices calling to her as the women scur- 
ried by in frightened haste, but all such 
sounds, as well as the hoarse shouts 
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ringing in the street, the rush of foot- 
steps along the sidewalks, and the ex- 
clamations of the men as they turned 
over the body on the floor, were lost in 
the wave of misery that drowned her 
soul. After a long time, when the si- 
lence had forced itself on her, she took 
her hands from her eyes and saw Mrs. 
Baker sitting quietly beside her. 

The older woman reached over and 
took an unresisting hand in a firm grip. 

“Now, don’t you go to feeling bad, 
Alva,” she said. “You couldn’t help it. 
Nobody could—not even Dick Randall, 
though he tried mighty hard at the last 
minute. If Danny hadn’t made his 
break, they’d have taken him when they 
wanted him and not before.” 

Alva’s face seemed set in stone. With 
staring, tearless eyes she looked straight 
before her, 

“All that is of no consequence what- 
ever,” she said, in a dead voice. “I am 
disgraced!” 

The Westerner stared for a moment, 
then frowned and gripped the limp hand 
tighter. 

“Alva,” cuttingly, “what 
makes you think you’re so darn’ much 
better than the rest of us out here? If 
you're disgraced, then so was I at Hack- 
berry years ago, but I didn’t lose much 
sleep over it, because nobody would 


she said 


I advise you to get 
Alva This isn’t tl 
ballroom of the Palace Hotel. [his is 


have believed it 


next to yourself, 1e 


a rough, hard place, where we do the 
best we can for our fun and get all out 
of life that’s coming to us. Maybe we 
get smutted up a little, but we know we 
did it all for the best, and so it doesn’t 
hurt us, after all. 

“But the thing that wi/l hurt you is 
your thinking you’re so darned good 
that now you’re done for, just because 
you talked for a while with some one 
who wasn’t straight. My advice to you, 
Alva, is to get a good grip on yourself 
and go home to bed. The worst way 
you can put on airs around here is to 














that you're dis- 


idea 


circulate the 
graced.” 

In silent response, Alva gathered her- 
self together and let the other woman 
lead her from the hall. More than ever 
a mockery in this hideous place, the 
cheap bunting draped around the un- 
painted joists and flaring lamps seemed 
a fitting index to the whole tawdry life, 
but for the saving clause that some one 
had taken down a section of the bright 
cheesecloth and laid it over Danny’s 
body. 

Within the ballroom the blood spots 
were bright on the shining floor, but out- 
side, the clean, white stars were gleam- 
ing, and the great body of a night wind 
was pressing softly out of the vague 
Never in her life before had air 
seemed so wildly sweet. She opened 
her mouth, like an exhausted runner, 
and drank it down with long, quivering 
breaths. She felt as if she had broken 
out of a foul, contaminating jail. The 
open space about her was like a great 
pool of water into which she could 
plunge and try. to cleanse herself. 

he two women stood ¢lose together 
for a moment, listening. Everywhere 
saloon doors were fanning and men 
were running and shouting through the 
warm darkness, A hundred yards 
away, a crowd bulked vaguely in the 
open street, but the murmur of only a 
Pres- 
and a 

mass of men, with pheir prisoner, 
faded silently out of the street and 
passed between the tents on to the open 
hillside to the west. 

“T wonder what they’re up to now,” 
the Western woman muttered thought- 
fully. “There ain’t any jail, you know.” 

“I know,” Alva answered, while a 
pang went through her at the thought 
'f her foolish threat against Danny the 
day before. 

\s the two women watched and whis- 
pered, the crowd came to a halt. Some 
one in the group lit a lantern. 


waste, 


ngle voice came to their ears 


there was a slow movement. 


A man’s 
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figure showed motionless among the’ 
others shifting around the glow. Then 
a hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
he seemed to slide down to the ground, 
sitting stiffly upright as if he were lean- 
ing against something. 

“They've handcuffed his hands be- 
hind him around a post!” Mrs. Baker 
whispered understandingly. “Dick Ran- 
dall’s discovery post!” 

A cry of horror rose to Alva’s lips. 

“In the graveyard?” she quavered, 
yet knew well enough where it was. 

“Why not?” the other woman re- 
sponded stonily. ‘“Didn’t he send 
Danny there? He'll be there himself 
to-morrow. Come, Alva. We've had 
enough.” 

Back in her tent alone, Alva lit the 
swinging lamp, only to put it out again 
immediately, and throw herself, face 
downward, on her bed without undress- 
ing. One after another the horrible 
day’s happenings trooped through her 
mind like a set of motion pictures that 
would never stop unwinding until, at 
an hour long after midnight, she gave 
up all hope of calming herself, and 
lifted her hot head from the pillow. 

Some time before, she had acquired 
the habit of raising the western wall of 
her tent so that she could look up the 
hillside toward her grave when she 
woke in the early morning, and now, as 
she stared out, she saw the tiny, yellow 
flame of a lantern flickering near the top 
of the hill. 

The camp had grown strangely still. 
All the tents were dark, and the only 
sound that came to her ears was the 
mournful howl of a coyote trotting over 
the plain. The moon dropped down to 
the edge of the ragged sky line. Out- 
lined against the bright disk she saw the 
motionless black figure of a man, sitting 
with his back against a post. 

Little by little Alva rose from her 
bed. She was not conscious of form- 
ing any determination as she slipped un- 
der the canvas and stepped out into the 
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brush, or of arriving at her action by 
any particular process of reasoning. On 
the contrary, it was merely the old, 
grim resolve that drove her—the never- 
forgotten mainspring of purpose act- 
ing on the realization that to-morrow 
the man huddled there on the hillside 
in hideous silhouette would be as dead 
as Magnet and a rope could make him, 
and that, with his passing, her principal 
source of information would be gone 
beyond recall. 

There was no more than this—no re- 


membrance of Randall’s warnings or | 


weighing of his motives—not even a 
recollection of that crowded moment 
when his eyes had ‘instinctively sought 
hers and the man had cried out his sor- 
row over Danny’s sacrifice. Temporar- 
ily at least, all these things were forgot- 
ten, and the woman was walking silently 
but swiftly up the hill through the brush 
with her eyes fixed firmly on the figure 
and the light. Nearing the top of the 
hill, she turned off and’walked over to 
where two men were the 
ground, their revolvers: lying between 
their feet, the lantern behind them. If 
she had been thinking of it, she would 
have been aware that they had been 
conscious of her approach for some 
Both the men rose as she came 


seated on 


time. 
near, but remained silent. 
“T should like to speak to him, if 
there are no objections,” Alva said 
“Well make it private for 


moy ed away. 


you, 
ma’am,” they said, and ) 

Alva went directly to the man at the 
post. It did not matter if he were 
asleep, because a long time ago—years, 
it seemed—she had known that she 
would wake him. But the man hand- 
cuffed to the post was not asleep—and 
he knew her. 

“Duncan,” said Alva, “do you know 
why I am in Magnet?” 

The man barely lifted his dulled eyes, 
but she read his answer in a_ short 
movement of his head. 
that he knew what the morning would 


She also saw 








bring. With the end so plainly in sight, 
he must surely speak the truth. 

“T’m here to find the man who shot 
Donald Jaffray. I think you know, and 
I want you to tell me who it was.” 

The man made no reply for a time, 
but only wet his dried lips with his 
tongue and stared past her. When he 
spoke at last, it was with a counter 
question. 

“You were talking with a man on the 
street to-day,” he said, in a voice so 
dead that an icy hand seemed to reach 
in to her heart and close around it. “He 
told you not-to go to the dance with 
me to-night. Am I right?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “But what has 
that to do with you or me?” 

The man raised his head and gave her 
one full, searching look; then, although 
she could not see it, his eyes grew cold 
with the hate of a dying snake that 
knows the heel that crushed it. 

“I’m surprised you didn’t take his 
warning,” he said. But perhaps you 
know him like I do, and knew he would 
be figuring to make it look as if I'd 
killed young Jaffray, too. Dead men 
tell no tales, they say—so I'll tell ’em 
while I’m still alive. If you want Don 
Jaffray’s murderer, you know where to 
find him!” 


“ 


Alva saic nothing Her ears had 
heard and her mind had recorded hi 
words, but she was conscious of neith« 
exultation nor regret. She had simply 


discovered what her instinct had sent 
her to Magnet to discover long months 
ago. In fact, now that that part of it 
was over, the matter was put away for 
a time in the face of the more miser 
able ‘present. 

The silence lengthened. A puff of 
wind came up, then died away. ‘The 
coyote whined for a second time across 
the waste. The moon sank down til! 
a silver edge showed above thx 


The tents in th 


only 
black reef of the hill. 
town below seemed like balls of phos- 





















phorescent thistledown floating on a sil- 
ver-gray, sea. Infinite miles away the 
bulk of the mountains, half seen, dark- 
ened the sky. Overhead, the stars be- 
gan to glitter whitely for the last time. 

Perhaps it was no narrow cell in 
which the man beside her was confined, 
and yet, to Alva, his was a far more 
dreadful prison. Illimitable distance 
seemed to spread out on every hand— 
long reaches down through the sage- 
sweet air to the dry lakes and deserts ; 
north, south, east, and west—aye, and’ 
up to those crisp stars overhead—noth- 
ing but loneliness—infinity. In the half 
light of approaching dawn, the hilltop 
became a solitary peak from which the 
man looked out over the whole world— 
the world that he would have to give up 
when they spoke to him in the morning. 
It was only a little while, now. In an 
hour or two the sun would come up, 
and then-—— 

\ sound of voices came to her. Some 
one had come up through the brush, and 
talking with the guards. She 
caught herself together with a shiver, 
looked, and saw the two and a taller 
man behind them watching her; then 
saw them turn away and fade into the 
A sense of her curious posi- 
tion in their eyes came to her, and she 
turned to hurry away. But the man 

ised his voice at the last moment. 
his chin 


was 


darkness. 


“l’m all in,” he said, with 
on his breast and his mouth gone 
k. ‘My checks go back in the rack 
morrow fot other 
play the rotten game with later on. It’s 
a funny thing—this life. I ain’t ever 
been what you’d call a ‘good’ man, | 
reckon, but I never figured that I’d get 
this deal. And here you come into my 
life—from somewhere out there’”—and 
he nodded his head at the dark moun- 
tains—“and you interfere with my play 
and I get careless, and before I know it 
you—just a woman—a plain, ordi- 
woman that I never saw before, 
nd don’t care a snap of my finger about 
4 


some fellow to 


nary 
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—you give me the little push that sends 
me skyhooting down the trail to hell.” 

He paused for a moment, staring out 
over his wide, silent world; at the dark 
pools between the ranges where the val- 
leys lay; then up at the. crisp, white 
stars glittering down through the mil- 
lions of miles of loneliness. 

“It’s getting cold,” he said. “My mind 
is cold. I guess that where I’m going 
will be a terrible lonely place. Why 
don’t they tell us it ain’t a fellow’s body 
that gets hurt when he settles up? It 
don’t seem right to hide a fellow’s bill 
till he goes to pay. 1 wonder if ever a 
parson saw what I am seeing now!” 

Alva could stand no more. 

“Good-by!” she said. “Thank you 
for telling me what I wanted to know.” 

She put out her hand in farewell, then 
realized the futility of it, and hurried 
away. 

Behind her, the man handcuffed to 
the post broke out in a jeering laugh. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The first thing Alva was conscious of 
next morning was that she was wide 
awake and standing in the middle of her 
tent. She did not know what had 
roused her so suddenly, but as she stood 
there she felt a galvanic movement go 
through the camp from end to end and 
with the sound of hurrying feet 


grow 
and slamming doors. Dressing hastily, 
she slipped into the street. 

from every tent and bunk house 
men were coming—hatless and _ half 
dressed, their hair. still matted over 


their eyes. All in a moment the signal 
had gone through Magnet, and, as Alva 
looked, the crowd around the Miners’ 
Hall grew to hundreds. Even the 
women were astir, and Alva could see 
Mrs. Baker and her Mormon charges 
standing in front of the post office up 
the street. Near by, on the corner, the 
freckle-faced girl who slept in 
cage in Bindelmann’s 


cashier's store 
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made a stiff half gesture at her, only to 
drop her hand and clutch a green 
sweater jacket around her as she stared, 
white-faced, at the running, shouting 
men. 

The group in front of the hall seemed 
composed of two bodies; an inner shell 
of men who stood still, and a vast fringe 
of newcomers who constantly circled 
around in an effort to find some one a 
head shorter than themselves. Finally 
all stood quiet while one man spoke. 
Then those on the side nearest Alva 
turned and began to walk toward her 
and the Bindelmann girl, whom she had 
joined on the store steps. They came 
directly on, the scattered, excited van 
—the close-walking, inner shell of men 
with the prisoner—the surging rabble 
alongside. Among them Alva saw the 
two guards of the night before and the 
black-bearded man, and at the prisoner’s 
shoulder one other whose eyes looked 
full into hers and yet did not seem to 
see her. As they came on, she could 
hear the men around the prisoner talk- 
ing among themselves: 

“Fifty feet of half-inch will do.” 

“Make it three-quarters.” 

“Stop here till he gets it.” 

“Hustle along, Dan.” 

Before Alva and the girl could shrink 
back into the store, the crowd engulfed 

.them. A man hurried into the store, 
taking out his pocketknife as he went, 
and calling out nervously for some one 
to wait on him. - Pressed close together, 
the two women stared into each other’s 
eyes and clutched hands. 

“T can’t do it,” the girl whimpered. 
“Let him find it himself!’ And soon, 
through the silertce, came the ‘“‘rap-rap” 
of hard new rope on the floor as it was 
pulled hastily from the reel. 

Hardly six feet away from her, the 
prisoner stood motionless in the center 
of a sibilant, constantly moving crowd, 
that seemed all open mouths and fasci- 
nated, staring eyes. Alva stared with 
the others for a morbid moment, then 


tore her eyes away and fastened them 
on the man beside the prisoner. 

Two guilty men. One in handcuffs 
and one as free as air. One to go and 
one to stay. And he who had done the 
greater wrong was to be the other’s ex- 
ecutioner. Alva felt that there must be 
others" in that encircling “crowd who 
knew what she knew, and she wondered 
if they saw the hideous irony of it all. 
For one agonizing nioment she felt an 
insane impulse to throw restraint to the 
winds and cry out at him—then Ran- 
dall’s gaze shifted to hers, and she lost 
courage. 

His face was not set or even grim. 
Instead, it held a-sanity that contrasted 
so sharply with her own suffocating 
emotions that she felt herself pulled 
down to earth again. In some inexplic- 
able way, the thing about to take place 
immediately became a necessity, even 
though he was in control—even though 
he was cleverly making justice serve his 
own ends. Their eyes met once more— 
his cool and level, hers hot with resent- 
ment—and she thought she read in his 
face a realization of his great good for- 
tune. Then the man with the rope 
came out of the store, and the crowd 
moved on. 

As the mob streamed away, the man 
with the rope hurried ahead to a tele- 
graph pole up the street, a loose end of 
the yellow hemp writhing like a bright 
serpent through the dust of the road 
Here he estimated the dis 
tance to the crossbar and tossed the 
rope over the arm with a cow-puncher’s 
sure aim. Unable to bear any more, 
Alva put her arm around the Bindel- 
mann girl’s shoulder and led her inside 
the store. 

Five minutes later, she interrupted 
the girl’s soft moaning into a pink-and- 
green comforter that lay on the counter : 

“The men are coming back. I think 
it’s over.” 

“Don’t leave me,” implored the girl, 
from the depths of the comforter. “Did 


carefully 














you see the awful look on his face when 
they took him away? I won't sleep for 
a week. Isn't this a simply terrible 
place!” 

“It’s no place for you, dear,” Alva 
answered, “Make your father send you 
away.” 

“I guess he'll have to. I ain’t very 
used to hangings,” the girl replied. 

When Alva went out on the street 
again, she found it dotted everywhere 
with men in twos and threes, although a 
good-sized group still stood at the foot 
of the pole. Near her, Randall and two 
others stood with their backs turned on 
the scene. 

As Alva hesitated, wondering if he 
would have the hardihood to speak to 
her as he had done the day before, her 
attention was drawn to a man who hur- 
ried out of a tent with a square black 
box under his arm. This man ran 
across the street and spoke to the group 
around the pole. To Alva’s surprise, 
she saw that the rope had not yet been 
taken down, and, as she looked, several 
men came out of the circle with an end 
in their hands and began to pull. While 
she wondered what it all meant, the man 
from the tent stepped back a few feet 
into the road and leveled his box at 
something at the end of the rope, which 
was rising, straight and stiff, out of the 
center of the crowd. A cry of horror 
eaped from her lips. They were draw- 

ig the dead man up again to take his 
photograph! 

No sooner had she cried out than she 
felt the rush of several men past her 
—Randall in front, his eyes blazing, his 
face convulsed with anger. Another 
moment, and the camera was beaten out 
of the photographer’s hands, and the 
three had charged headlong into the men 
at the end of the rope. 

As if by magic, the saloons and tents 
emptied again into the street. The mob 
took form once more, no longer word- 
less and grim, but this time an angry, 
wearing rabble, that jostled and kicked 
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and struck. A roar of voices’ went up 
and did not subside even when the three 
had cut their way savagely into the 
crowd and taken possession of the body. 
Then Randall’s voice -rang out high 
above the bellowing profanity. 

“Go on! Keep right ahead!” he 
roared, shaking his fist in their faces. 
“Disgrace the camp just as far as you 
can! Make us the mark for every 
newspaper in the whole country! Even 
then you won’t be playing as mean a 
trick as you were playing on this fel- 
low here!” 

A growl and a curse answered him. 
A fist shot out and brushed his cheek. 
Alva, several yards away, could hear the 
clean smack of Randall’s blow as he 
planted his counter squarely in the oth- 
er’s face. There was a surging to and 
fro inside the crowd for a moment— 
then suddenly the attacker popped into 
view like a pea shelled out of a pod, 
and sprawled headlong on the ground. 
Scrambling to his feet, he made a bellig- 
erent show of taking off his coat to 
plunge in again, but the ridiculous fig- 
ure he cut appealed to the crowd’s sense 
of humor, and a gale of laughter was 
his only answer. 

The crowd began to scatter for a sec- 
ond time, and Alva turned away to- 
ward her tent. It was the first time 
she had seen this man, or any man, so 
furiously angry, and, in spite of every- 
thing, she thrilled at the thought of how 
forcefully he had backed up his rebuke. 
\s she passed down the street with a 
pale, thoughtful face, she was wonder- 
ing what manner of man was this who 
wou'd first hang a criminal and then 
imperil his own life to save the body 
from insult. 

It was only nine o’clock when the 
last breakfast dish had been dried and 
relaid on the table, and Alva became 
conscious that she had been working 
with feverish rapidity. In spite of her. 
share in the tragedy, her presence in the 

dining room had not brought forth a 
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word of either criticism or sympathy. 
Even the black-bearded man had failed 
to do more than recognize her, and then 
proceed with his silent meal. Evidently 
Mrs. Baker had been right. 

But.in spite of the calm that had come 
over the camp, something still seemed 
impending, or else it was the ceaseless 
throbbing of her tortured. nerves. Only 
nine o'clock, and yet it seemed as if 
a whole year’s activities had been 
crowded into the past twelve hours. 
Alva’s head began to ache, and she sank 
down in a chair near the kitchen door. 

After a time she heard a step. Rais- 
ing her head with an effort, she saw 
the red-haired woman known as “Tiger 
Lil” regarding her thoughtfully. 

“You look all in,” the woman said. 

Alva nodded, and tried to smile. 
Somehow, since last night the gulf be- 
tween them seemed a fraction less 
great. 

The woman questioned her mutely, 
then seated herself on the doorstep. 
She, too, seemed very tired, but Alva 
read the story of heavy drinking in her 
constantly twitching movements and 
bloodshot - eyes. 

The woman leaned her chin on her 
hand and stared out over the desert, 
glittering in the heat. 


“[’m thinking about Danny,” she 
said. “It’s about time they did some- 
thing for him.” 

Alva wondered for a moment, then 


sat up in her chair. 

“Tsn’t he buried yet?” she asked, in 
a shocked vojce. 

“He is not,” was the answer. “And, 
what’s more, [ don’t know who’s going 
to do it, either. The committee is hav- 
ing a meeting, and none of the other 
men will bother about him, they say. 
Probably they'll let it go till they get 
good and ready—then dump him in.” 

Alva paled. 

“He was pretty good to me,” went on 
the woman. “He did lots of odd jobs 


for me—just why I don’t know. He 
didn’t have many friends while he was 
here, the poor, old bum, and now it don’t 
look like he had any. Nor even—nor 
even a decent suit of clothes for the 
grave.” She stared moodily out over 
the heat-hazed plain, and her brows 
came together in a sullen frown. ‘“He’s 
going to lie there a long time,” she said 
heavily.’ “It isn’t right.” 

Alva’s dark eyes grew darker and 
larger. She stood up. “Let us two go 
and make him ready for burial,” she 
said. 

And so, in a coat room in the rear of 
the Miners’ Hall, where the body had 
lain all night covered over with a sheet 
of tar paper, the woman from the East 
and the woman from Nowhere labored 
together in that Christian service which 
woman’s compassion has impelled her 
to perform since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion—and before it. 

“Danny never was what you'd call a 
‘swell dresser,’”’ the red-haired woman 
murmured, with a wry face, as she held 
up a tattered vest. “This would have 
been good for just about one day 
more.” 

A battered notebook tumbled from a 
pocket to the floor. The woman took it 
up and scanned its pages curiously. 
After a time she raised her eyes, with- 
out lifting her head, and looked stealth- 
ily across the body at Alva. When she 
felt sure that her action had not been 
noticed, she slipped the notebook int 
her dress and dropped her eyes to the 
tattered vest again. And their swift 
drooping hid the light of a great secret 
discovered. 

“T'll see if I can beg some clothes 
from the saloons,’ she said presently. 
“T’ll speak to Andy, too, and have him 
make a coffin, and send word to Ran- 
dall about digging a grave.” Then the 
knowledge of what the notebook inside 
her waist contained led her to try a sig- 
nificant remark: “Randall ought to be 
good at graves by this time. They say 











he’s helped make people ready for ‘em 
before.” 

A sudden flash lighted up Alva’s face. 
The red-haired woman thought it was 
inger, and turned away before anything 
could be said, a faint smile curling her 
already curled lips. 

Later in the morning, Andy, the car- 
penter, grave-faced for once, came and 
took his measurements and departed 
igain, after expressing himself vividly 
as to the committee’s laxity, and after 
a time the red-haired woman returned, 
bringing a suit of clothes and a clean 
shirt. During the remainder of their 
task, Alva. felt more than ever de- 
pressed, for the securing of Danny’s 
‘lothes had been conducted under alco- 
liolic stimulus. 

“Funeral’s at four o'clock,” the 
woman said thickly when they parted. 
“They’re going to send a couple of 
miners to dig a grave, but we'll have 
to get Andy’s wagon ourselves, I guess. 
ut we'll bury him good and proper, 
won't we, sis?” 

“We'll do.our best,” Alva answered 
vearily; and then, with a cry of de- 
spair: “I wonder if there’s another 
place in all the world like this!” 

Shortly before the funeral, Mrs. 
Baker, who had bundled her Mormon 
friends off on the afternoon stage, came 
nd reproached her. 

“You're certainly terrible one-ideaed 
Alva,” “You don’t 
eem to look around for anything any 

re. You just plunge right ahead as 
if something was chasing you. People 
on’t ever have to do these things alone. 
\Vhy didn’t you let me help?” 

“T wasn’t alone,” Alva answered, and 
the soft light in her eyes showed a sad- 
dened understanding and a new toler- 
“Tiger Lil was the one who 
thought of it. I was only her helper, 
\melia.” 

Four o’clock came, and the wagon 
from the lumber yard pulled up at the 
back door of the hall. The red-haired 


wadays, she said 


ance. 
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woman looked down from her seat on 
the box beside the silent Andy. 

“They're coming now to load him in, 
and some are coming to the burying, too. 
I roasted ’em to a finish down at the 
Green Front and the Red Onion,” she 
added exultantly. “I guess they know 
now how we women feel about a de- 
cent burial. Has anybody got a Bible, 
or anything?” 

Alva looked hopefully at Mrs. Baker. 

“Well, now, I kinda think I have,” 
that lady murmured thoughtfully. “I 
believe I saw something religious stick- 
ing around in the office only yesterday. 
You folks hustle along and I'll run 
home and look. But don’t you go to 
burying too fast.” 

With the rough pine box lifted into 
the wagon, Alva and the red-haired 
woman walked up the hill together to- 
ward the graveyard. Some distance in 
their rear a dozen men followed in 
casual fashion through the sagebrush, 
as if they would finally arrive at the 
funeral quite by accident. 

The other woman looked back several 
times as they went on, and, when she 
spoke, Alva seemed to know what 
would be said. 

“Randall will be there, anyhow,” the 
woman remarked, in pleased tones. “He 
promised he’d come, and that means he 
will, He coming off shift now—l 
can see him on the trail. I hope there’s 
she 


singing, don’t you?” added hope 


fully “Any way, just one song W vuldn't 
hurt.” 
As they neared the cemetery, they 


heard the sound of hamme?7 on steel, 
and saw two miners at work. 

“Better not come much closter with 
that young mare of yours, Andy,” they 
called. 

“What's the grief?” asked Andy, un- 
disturbed, and set his brake. 

“We've struck some of this d——d 
hardpan about two foot down, that’s 
what’s the matter. Danny won't have 

t 


any more grave than a jack rabbit i 


















we don’t loosen her up with a little 
black powder. Hang on to your horse, 
Andy. Bill will be spitting his fuse 
soon.” 

As they waited, waist-deep in the 
brush, the men behind came up and 
stood in an appreciative semicircle, seiz- 
ing the opportunity to roll a cigarette 
and criticize the miners’ judgment with 
gentle humor. Overhead, the sun blazed 
like the mouth of a furnace. Around 
them, the fine desert dust rose up in 
a sage-embittered cloud that seemed 
both to choke and cut. 

One of the miners sat half in the 
grave, holding a drill on which the other 
swung down with a practiced hand. 
Blow after blow came down in machine- 
like rotation until Alva felt like throw- 
ing up her hands and shrieking. A 
moment to load the shallow hole and 
light the fuse, and the two men came 
back, not without caustic remarks as to 
the hardness of the ground. 

Boom! A gentle rain of dirt fell 
around—Andy’s mare danced—the men 
walked forward and critically inspected 
the hole—the women followed, and the 
burial began. 

While the coffin was being lowered 
into the grave, Alva’s eyes sought those 
around her. At the end farthest from 
her, Randall stood, hat in hand and si- 
lent. He looked grim and very tired. 
If his eyes were on her at any time, she 
did not notice it, for he 
only staring down at the yellow box. If 
he were thinking of Danny, she thought, 
he must be realizing that in his time of 
peril he had found, as one always finds, 
the least expected friend. 

They looked around at one another— 
miners, gamblers, vagrants, clerks from 
the stores, the three women—and there 
was a question in their eyes. Then Mrs. 
Baker came to the front. 

“We ought to say something about 
this poor fellow, I reckon,” she said, in 
a faintly quavering voice, “and, being 
it’s Sunday, anyway, I'd like to read 


seemed to be 
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this yere Sunday-school leaflet that I 
located up to the shack. But I dunno. 
It’s all about the children of Israel ad- 
venturing round in a desert like this 
one here, when it was awful hot and 
dry and sandy ; and because they grum- 
bled some, God sent a lot of serpents to 
bite ‘em. Probably that’s meant pare- 
gorically, and shouldn’t be took too 
much in earnest, because we know very 
well that God wouldn’t do any such 
mean trick nowadays. But it all goes 
to show that we ain’t the only ones play- 
ing in hard luck in deserts, and it don’t 
do for even a fellow like Danny to 
grumble. I don’t say we’d get snakes 
set onto us if we did, but I guess Danny 
saw quite a few in his time, and if he 


‘was here, he’d tell us to be more care- 


ful. That’s all. Ud read the leaflet 
through, only we couldn’t answer the 
questions on the back, and it ain’t the 
second Sunday after Epiphany, any- 
how.” . 

When Mrs. Baker had ended, much to 
her relief and Alva’s, Randall seemed 
to rouse himself from his brown study.. 
The man’s eyes grew strong and clear, 
and seemed to take in the whole group. 

“It isn’t up to any of us to preach 
a sermon,” he said, “but I guess most 
of us believe in God and the square deal, 
and will agree that it’s a good thing to 
come here and do the right thing when 
a man is passing out 

“As this man 
Danny was pretty unfortunate. He had 
a bad appetite and a poor sort of a body 
to justify any kind of an appetite, and 
a week-kneed mind to control both of 
them. Just to make things worse, he 
hadn’t any friends. Probably a man 
like that looks to be in a bad way. 

“But a man often has friends scat- 
téred around that he hasn’t been count- 
ing on. This man was my friend, al- 
though I didn’t know it at the time. It 
makes me wish mighty hard that I'd 
been a better friend to him. 

“Now, as I said, Danny wasn’t what 


evérvbody knows, 











we'd call an awful lot as we figure it, 
out here, but still there was something 
about him that brought us all out here 
to say ‘good-by,’ and that is what is go- 
ing to do us good. If Danny didn’t 
have any friends yesterday and yet has 
all these to-day, we can all be mighty 
sure that there’s a chance for all of us, 
no matter who we are, or how mean and 
yellow we’ve seemed to others. We've 
always got a friend.” 

The red-haired woman’s hand tight- 
ened convulsively on Alva’s. 

“He’s right! He’s right!’ she whis- 
pered, while her eyes stared out at what 
\lva hoped was the truth at last. 
‘Everybody’s got a chance—if they’ll 
only take it. O-h-h-h! I want to.sing!” 

“Sing!” Alva said to Mrs. Baker. 

\s if she were some kind of a me- 
chanical doll that responded to the 
touch, Mrs. Baker’s lips parted, and the 
first words of a hymn that all civiliza- 
tion knows came forth in a throaty 
tremolo. By the time the second line 
was reached, Alva was singing with her, 
while a faint accompanying murmur be- 
gan behind them. But Alva soon found 
her own voice lowering, while she lis- 
‘ened to a clearer, stronger voice beside 






her. 

From Nome to the Needles and from 
Grass Valley to Cripple Creek there is 
a voice that ‘rises above the uproar of 


saloon both by day and by night— 

e sound that seems forever ringing 

it above the ceaseless roll of the rou- 
lette ball and the bellowing at the bar. 
Though other sounds may come to 
deaden it—laughter, the grind of boots, 
the muttered beginnings of.a quarrel, 
a curse, a blow, a fall—yet before the 
roar of the boom-camp night rolls up 
again, there always comes the sound of 
a woman singing, and the wild strain 
mocks at life and death as well. 

But the voice beside Alva took only 
. note or two before it shook itself free 
from the twang of the halls and gushed 
forth in uncontaminated beauty. Higher 
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and higher it soared, like a free-winged 
bird in flight, until the others grew si- 
lent and only one voice was left to sing 
Danny’s funeral hymn. And as the 
wonderful sounds came forth from the 
woman’s throat, Alva followed her eyes 
and saw why she had wanted to sing. 
Once more the verse began, and this 
time with a strain so poignant that the 
man’s heavy eyelids rose, and she saw 
that he, also, knew. 

Alva felt a sharp pang go through 
her. In spite of their surroundings, her 
eyes were instantly riveted on the two, 
searching, questioning, testing. But 
even her oversuspicious eyes could read 
nothing in the man’s face except a sort 
of ashamed understanding. Then his 
look shifted to Alva, and he reddened, 
for he was seeing her for the first time. 

The voice beside her quavered and 
faltered. Little by little the sweetness 
died out of its tones. There was vol- 
ume and clearness still, but that was all. 
Sut the woman still sang on, for the 
blessed knowledge she had gained to- 
day would be hers always. There 
would be a chance for every one, some 
day. 

There was a silence, followed by the 
rattle of earth on the box, and then the 
group broke up, spreading out in vari- 
ous directions toward the town. The 
red-haired woman walked among the 
first, head down and thoughtful. Alva 
made haste to overtake her, but soon 
saw that several men were following, 
and so drew back. For a time it seemed 
as if something in the red-haired wom- 
an’s manner held them off. Then she 
threw back her head with a wild laugh 
and the men took heart. When “Alva 
raised her eyes again from the ground, 
Randall was walking beside her. 

In all the days since Alva Leigh had 
first determined to discover Donald Jaf- 
fray’s murderer, she had never felt so 
lacking in power of judgment. One 
after another the events of the past 
twenty-four hours flashed through her 
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mind, and yet, when all had passed, she 
found herself looking silently, helplessly 
up into his eyes, and wondering if she 
would ever know the truth. 

The man was very grave. Alva knew 
that he was about to speak to her about 
himself. The tightened look around his 
lips told her that a definite understand- 
ing was not far off. 

“T want to tell you that it was mighty 
fine of you to look after Danny,” he 
said. “But I’ve always known that 
you’d do that sort of thing.” 

“How did you know it?” she asked 
dispassionately. 

“Because you're that kind of a 
woman,” he answered simply. ‘You're 
a woman with strong likes and hates. 
You’re a woman with a foundation. 
When a thing is right for you to do, 
you do it, no matter how much it hurts. 
Of course, you might hurt other people 
while you were doing it, but because you 
are that kind of a woman, you’d go 
just as far the other way to help them 
as soon as you found that you were 
wrong. You’re a woman whose mind 
deals in big things first, and you'd go 
through hell fire to do them.” 

“You’re wonderfully clear-sighted,” 
she said, with cold irony. “Suppose we 
drop the subject.” 


“Yes. We'll drop it now,” he an- 
swered. ‘Because I’ve something to say 
to you.” 


Alva stopped short at the door of her 
tent and faced him squarely. Was he 
going to be so utterly foolish as to ask 
her to marry him? 

“We've found the Gun Sight Mine!’ 
he said. “J’m pulling out in the morn- 
ing!” 

Alva’s face fell. 
with a gasp. 

“In the morning!’ she repeated. 

“As early as I can. There are some 
things here that I must clear up first. 
To-morrow noon I'll be at Furnace 
Creek. Probably I'll be halfway across 
the valley by evening.” 


She stepped back, 
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‘I’ve done it. 


He waited a moment longer, for he 
saw that she was upset—then-came close 
to her and took her hand in his, al- 
though he did ‘not raise it from her 
side. 

“Alva,” he said gently, “the time has 
come, now. You’re the woman I want. 
I must go away to-morrow, and it may 
be weeks or months before I’m back, 
and so I want you to know that you’re 
the only woman that I’ve ever wanted 
as soon as I saw her—and before that. 
You’re the woman who can have every 
bit of me from now until I die. 

“T’ve tried hard to keep from telling 
you, because I wanted to wait until | 
made my big stake, but I couldn’t stand 
it. And I guess the love L have for you 
isn’t such a puny thing but what it will 
bear a little talking about. 

“We aren’t boy and girl, you and I. 
Folks have said at times that I seemed 
like I was full grown, but there never 
has been any doubt about you. You're 
a real woman—a big, strong, lovable 
woman, without any foolishness, and if 
you'll let me come into your life, I'll 
promise not to make it any smaller than 
I can help. I’ve known just exactly 
what you were like ever since 

“Since when?” she asked, without 
loosening her hand or raising her eyes. 

“Since I first saw your face,” he an- 
swered, with a quiver in his voice. “Do 
you remember the night when I found 
you on the desert?” 





She moved her head in silent assent, 
and still did not take her hand away. 

“T saw then that my work was cut 
out for me,” he said. “But I was glad 
of it. For you’re enough to make a 
man work harder than he ever worked 
before—and enough to keep him 
straighter.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a colorless in- 
tonation. 

“Yes, Alva, that’s so,” he responded, 
with a sharp breath, for he saw that his 
work was still laid out for him. “And 
sut I’m not wanting to 























talk to you about myself. All I want to 
tell you is what I hope to do with my 
life for you, and why I’m going to do it. 

“I’m wanting to give you everything 
| can get. I want you to go along in 
life with me and grow so fast and so 
fine that no one can touch you. You've 
got it in you to be a big, fine woman. 
You’re that now—in Magnet—but I’m 
talking about anywhere in the world 
that we might ever go. I'd love you, 
anyway, as much as a woman could be 
loved, I reckon, but I'll be loving you 
even more, then, It isn’t going to take 
anything more than happiness to make 
you the finest woman in all outdoors— 
and if you'll love me for thinking so, 
and working all the time to make you 
more so, that will be all I'll want.” 

He paused for a moment, and then 
spoke even more gently and humbly 
than before: 7 

“Have you anything to say to me, 
Alva?” 

Gradually the woman drew away 
and gathered herself together. There 
are times in life when the innumerable 
things that do not matter fall away like 
a cast-off garment, and only the essen- 
tials remain. This was one of those 
infrequent moments, and the weight of 
that knowledge lay heavy and forceful 
in the woman’s somber eyes. Most of 
all, it affected her voice, toning it down 

a deep note that told him, with her 
rst words, that his fate would be de- 
ided for all time then and there 

Yet there was one thing that gave 


him hope, even if his case should, 
seemingly, be lost. She was too som- 
ber. The moment had become too 


gravid with fate. There was something 
wrong—as he had known before. 

She took a full breath and-faced him. 

“Mr. Randall,” she said ‘ steadily, 
“you're asking me to do something that 
is absolutely impossible. I know that 
you mean all you say, and so I tell you, 
with the same frankness, that I can’t 
share your feelings. 
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“Apart from everything else, my rea- 
son is that I can’t understand you. 
Either you’re a good man, or a very 
wicked one. If I were sure which you 
were, I’d tell you so immediately. Since 
I’ve come to Magnet, you’ve done a 
great many kind things for me—things 
that only a fine, strong, splendid man 
would do—as you did them. On the 
other hand, you have, apparently, done 
other things in your life that even a 
devil wouldn’t do.” 

“A devil!” he murmured, astounded. 
The look he shot at her was almost one 
of fright. 

“Perhaps there are reasons why I 
should want to know precisely what you 
are, and perhaps, after all, it makes no 
difference. You say you’re going away 
in the morning. This much I will tell 
you, then: You won't find me here 
when you return. 

“You’ve come into my life just as I 
would have the man I might love come 
into it—fearless, strong, and tender. 
You go out of my life just as fearless 
and strong, because that much I see in 
you; but as far as the rest of you is 
concerned, you're a mystery. 

“I remember that first night on the 
desert as well as you do. I knew then 
that you'd either be my friend or some 
one whom I would never want to see 
again. If I only knew which one it 
would finally prove to be—if proof 
there is’’—and her eyes suddenly blazed 
into his—‘‘you may rest assured that | 
would tell you.” 

“T know that,” he answered calmly, 
though a little pale. “That’s why I tell 
you that I love yqu—because you're 
that kind. I’m glad you think I’ve 
helped you a little. You’ve heiped me 
a great deal more than that. But I can't 
follow you when you say that it’s l, 
perhaps, that has hurt you. Further- 
more, I’m not going to ask you what it 
is you think. I tell you again that I 
love you, and you must take me or leave 
me on what I am. I may have a de- 
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fense, and I may not—it makes no dif- 
ference. You'll not know it from me!” 

Alva never took her eyes off his. 

“You take a high ground,” she said 
haughtily. “Also, you presuppose that 
I love you. You’re wrong. I care 
nothing for you. I care for only one 
thing.” 

“And I,” he answered. 
spect.” 

Alva’s eves wavered. 


“My self-re- 


“Why are we talking?” she asked 
wearily. “What can you gain?” 
“Your remembrance of what I’ve 


said,” he answered very gently. “Be- 
cause these beliefs of yours about me 
will pass away. When that day comes, 
[ want my love for you to be standing 
there, waiting: I’ll have to stick it out 
till then, I guess—but it’ll be worth 
while. 

“T’'ll be going in the morning before 
you're up. It may be a long time be- 
fore I see you again—between where | 
have to go and where you can go—but 
that doesn’t worry me much. No mat- 
ter where you go from here, I’ll find 
you.” 

“You will not,’ she stated, as cold as 
a stone. 

“T qill,”’ came back the answer. 
cause you will help me do it.” 

Alva felt a suffocation rising in her 
throat. The irresistible forcefulness of 
his tones beat on her mind, and robbed 
She wished, 


“‘Be- 


her of her power to think 
frantically, that he would go away, or 
cease talking, or that she could stop the 
endless whirling of her mind, or crush 
him with unanswerable retort. 
But none of these things happened, and 


she felt her grip on herself swiftly 


some 


loosening. 
Suddenly, in the midst of her weak- 
ness, a reviving thought came to her. 
“When do you go?” she asked hur- 
riedly, and resolved to bring things to 
a head that very night. If there were 


time enough, luck might be with her 
yet. 


His hand strayed toward his watch. 
He took it from his pocket and held it, 
unopened, in his hand, while his lips 
moved in a silent calculation as to what 
he must do before the hour of his de- 
parture. 

“I've got to clean up some business at 
the local office, and get my stuff to- 
That'll make it about three in 
Packing the burros and 
Prob- 


gether. 
the morning. 
all that will take an hour more. 
ably I'll pull out about sunup.” 

He turned, at a faint breath-catching 
sound, and saw her grow ghastly 
white. Her eyes were fixed on the 
heavy-cased gold watch in his hand, and 
she was swaying to and fro, her throat 
choking with unintelligible attempts to 
Then she fainted dead away in 
his arms. 

It was a moment or two before the 
man re&lized what had happened, and 
for a little while he held her clutched in 
his arms, frightened by the silent, white 
face crushed against his breast. To any 


speak. 


‘one passing at the time, it would have 


seemed the perfect moment of love’s 
confession. 

\nd, as it happened, some one did see 
them and misread them in that very 
way, and stood there in the sagebrush 
at the corner of the tent with her 
washed-out blue eyes dark with hate. 
Then, having seen at last what her 
growing despair had told her would 
surely come to pass, the red-haired 
woman reeled away with a baleful face 
to the hell from which she had come. 


When Alva came to her senses, she 
was on her bed in her tent, with Mrs. 
Baker’s anxious face bending over her. 

“Tt’s all right now, Alvie, dear,” the 
woman was‘saying. ‘Just you lie quiet 
and pull yourself together. You fainted, 
that’s all,” she went on, in response to 
the query in Alva’s eyes. “Dick Ran- 
dall brought you in here and sent for 
me. He was the scaredest white man | 


ever saw. 
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Alva lay still, striving to collect her 
thoughts. Why had she fainted? She 
knew she had been frightfully tired and 
nervous, but that condition alone could 
never account for such a sudden col- 
lapse. As if in corroboration, her grop- 
ings encountered the vague bulk of a 
remembrance which, she felt, must con- 
tain the real reason—if she could only 
inake it take form. 

As the older woman sat down on the 
edge of the bed and began to stroke her 
hand, Alva suddenly turned her face 
down in the pillow with a moan. She 
had remembered. The watch she had 
seen in his hand! The monogrammed 
watch she had given Donald years be- 
fore! 

“What is the matter, dearie?’ the 
other woman cried, appalled. “Tell me 
your trouble, Alva. You’ve been car- 
rying this thing that bothers you too 
long!’ She hesitated, then leaned over 
the face hidden deep in the pillow. “I 
know he’s going far away,” she whis- 
pered kindly. “Don’t be afraid to tell 
me how you feel. Maybe I can set it 
right. Men are such blistaging fools!” 

Alva stiffened all through her body. 
Then, as her disgust served to help her 
collect herself, she raised her head and 
sat up, with a look of utter finality on 
her face. 

“Amelia,” she said carefully, for even 
that faithful friend must never know 
her secret, “if you have any idea that 
there if anything between that man and 
myself, I ask you to put it out of your 
mind. When I came to this place, it 
was not in search of a business in which 
to make money or even to look for a 
husband. You’ve never asked me why I 
came, and I’m glad you didn’t, because I 
like you too well to tell you an untruth. 
As things are now, it’s possible that I 
may have to go away from Magnet just 
as | came—without saying why. But I 
want you to remember all your life that 
there is some one who thanks you from 
the bottom of her heart for all that you 





did for her, .without asking the ques- 
tions that you might have asked.” 

“Why—I never did anything, Al- 
vie,” the other wailed. “All I wanted 
was to see you settle down right with 
a good man for a husband. And I 
kinda thought, you know 4 

“Please don’t, Amelia. It won’t-help 
things one bit. I shall never marry any 
one.” 

“But you meant to, once, didn’t you ?’”- 
persisted Mrs. Baker, with gentle objec- 
tion. “I don’t see how you knew about 
Magnet if you didn’t know some man 
out here. And if the man wrote you 
letters back East, why, then, you must 
have been thinking of him that way.” 

Alva stared. How did Mrs. Baker 
know that any one had written letters 
to her from Magnet ? 

“You say I’ve done a lot for you, 
dearie,” the older woman went on, in 
a voice that trembled on the verge of 
tears, “but I dunno, after all. Mebbe 
I've mullixed things up worse than ever 
I thought. There ain’t a whole lot for 
a woman to do out here, and when you 
came, I hoped you’d let me have a lit- 
tle private excitement, marrying you off 
to some nice man.” 

The woman’s eyes fell before Alva’s 
puzzled look, and her hand picked at 





the bedclothes. Her face took on a 
strange abjectness. ; 
“T shouldn’t have did it, 1 know— 


but I did want to see you marry Ran- 
dall, and so a while back I played a 
mean trick on you. Maybe it was 
worse than mean—I never stopped to 
think. But you’re so terrible in earnest 
about everything that I can see now that 
perhaps—perhaps I made an awftl mis- 
take.” 

The woman broke off and began to 
whimper. 

“T did something pretty bad, I guess. 
I could go right smack into jail for it, 
Baker says—only—lI've still got the let- 


” 


ter! 


ee 
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“What letter?” cried Alva. 

“A letter a man wrote you long ago 
from here,” Mrs. Baker wailed. “’Way 
last winter—-a month before you came. 
It got postmarked, all right, and then 
it must have slipped down between the 
end of the flooring and the wall up to 
the post office, becuz when I went to 
clean out a family of more than twenty 
trade rats under the floor last May, I 
found it there. I should have given it 
to you then”—she sobbed, while hot 
tears of remorse rolled down her plump 
cheeks—‘but I figured it was from some 
fellow that had gone away, and I didn’t 
want him to find you again. Oh, I can 
see now that I made a terrible mis- 
take! I see now that I shouldn’t have 
did it, becuz that’s what you came here 
for, all right—and there I went and in- 
terfered. As soon as I saw there was 
no friend of yours here, I thought—I 
thought it wouldn’t make any difference 
—so long as he’d gone away. And now 
—and now maybe he’s gone for good, 
and -you won't ever see him any 
more.” 

Listening to this strange story, Alva 
felt herself undergoing a great change. 
Things began to quiet down inside her. 
She knew instinctively who had writ- 
ten the letter, and, since it was still in 
existence, she had time to pity the oth- 
er’s grief and shame. 

“Amelia,” she said, while her softened 
eyes glowed with love for her well- 
meaning friend, “it’s quite true that [ll 
never again see the man who wrote that 
letter, but even if you’d given it to me 
five minutes after it was found, I doubt 
if it would have made any difference.” 

“Q-h-h-h! Thank Heaven!” sobbed 
the other. “But you can tell everybody 
right out what I did, if you want. I'd 
just as lieve go to jail, you know.” 

“No,” answered Alva, while she 
helped dry the tears. “You were just 


as honest then as you are now. You 
were trying to help me, Amelia—so it 
Have you the letter?” 


doesn’t matter. 





Mrs. Baker hunted lachrymosely for 
her pocket. 

“After I give it to you, I’m going 
right straight home,” she said. “It don’t 
seem like I could ever look you in the 
face again. I keep thinking about that 
poor fellow that might have needed you 
all this time. Anyhow, I can say for 
Randall that he didn’t know. He'd 
have made me give it right up.” 

“[’m not so sure,” was the reply that 
followed Mrs. Baker to the door. 

At nine o'clock that night, when 
everything had been cleared away, Alva 
locked her doors and sat down to read 
her letter. 

For a long time she held it, unopened, 
in her lap, studying the postmark and 
the address. His last letter—written 
February Ist—nine days before he was 
shot! What might it not contain? The 
one previous to this had been written 
several months before, and had spoken 
only briefly about his claim and his new 
hopes. What would she find in this? 
Would it be like the dear letters of 
earlier years, page on page of love and 
living optim&m? Would it show him 
trembling on the verge of success? 
Would it bring her the one thing for 
which, even now, she would give any- 
thing she possessed—the command to 
come and join him? She thought, as 
she tore the letter open, that life would 
be almost bright again if she could find 
merely that one word—“Come!” As 
she raised the first sheet to read, her 
trust was diminished in no way by the 
fact that the letter had been written in 
an almost undecipherable scrawl. 





My Dearest Girt: I wrote you some time 
ago telling you that I had made a big cop- 
per find out here. I hoped then that every- 
thing would soon be all right for you to 
come on. But things have turned against 
me. I don’t know just how I am going to 
come out 


Alva frowned, and read the para- 
graph again. It was Donald’s letter, but 
neither the writing nor the tone seemed 











quite like Donald’s. And. the words 
seemed very oddly sprawled across the 
page. 

As I say, I have had hard Iuck here. | 
thought that this place would surely see me 
turning the trick, but it*doesn’t look that way 
now. Everything seems against me. I never 
saw its equal. 

I don’t know what you will think of this, 
but if we can’t get the money together, 1 
don’t know what we are going to do. You 
may think that this is pretty rough on you, 
but it really isn’t my fault. I had a good 
claim out here until a man got it away from 
me—a claim I could have sold for thirty 
thousand dollars. But this man—I'll get him 
or he'll get’ me, some day—did me out of 
it. and now I’m up against it again. 

Perhaps this is the last letter I shall ever 
write you. Frankly, I don’t think there is 
ny good in our writing to each other any 
longer. We'll just have to—— 

Alva reached the bottom of the sec- 
ond sheet, and turned it over, trembling, 
to continue her struggle with the fright- 
ful sentences which steadily grew less 
legible. 

There was nothing written on the 
other side. 

For a moment she looked about to 
assure herself that she had dropped no 
part of the letter on the floor—then, 
little by little, she came to a realization 
of the awful truth: 

The last page had not been inclosed! 

[he woman’s face grew haggard. It 
vould not have been possible to strike 
her a harder blow. Careless as Donald 
had always been, his last neglect became 
t tragedy. 

And yet, as she stared, unseeing, at 

blank wall of her tent, the true 
meaning of the letter came home to her. 
Her fine, strong, fearless boy—the boy 
who would go anywhere, fight any- 
thing—had finally lost his grip. In a 
last agony of contrition, he had been 
trying to give her up as one of whom 
he was no longer worthy. He had tried 
too hard—had worked too long. And 


the 





at last, when he was tired out and sore 
and discouraged, a shrewder, stronger 
man had beaten him. 
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She turned back to the sentence that 
had burned itself into her memory—‘T’ll 
get him, or he'll get me, somie day.” 

So it was true, after all—what the 
man Duncan had said. Everything was 
true—all that her woman’s instinct had 
told her, beginning with his lie months 
ago about the mark on her baggage; it 
was true that he had tricked the claim 
away from Donald—true that he had 
had him put away—true, all true—as 
true as the fact that he had even had the 
hardihood to wear as his own the love 
token she had given Donald. 

Alva laid the letter aside and rose up 
to walk the floor. Long ago the proofs 
had accumulated, one after another, and 
now it was no longer worth while to 
consider them. All that had ended with ° 
Donald’s letter. And to-morrow the 
man would be gone out of her reach 
across Death Valley—perhaps forever. 

With hands clenched tightly behind 
her, the woman walked her tent hour 
after hour. Sometimes she paused by 
her bedside to kneel down and pray; 
sometimes she sank into her chair, ex- 
hausted by her endless pacing, and sat 
motionless for half an hour, struggling 
between despair and that grim force that 
still drove her mind to studying out 
some way of arriving at her ends. Mid- 
night came and passed and she still sat 
or walked about in the darkness. At 
four in the morning she pushed the flap 
of her tent to one side and looked out. 

Dawn was at hand, for the highest of 
the western peaks was tipped with fire, 
but all the valleys were still filled with 
great pools of mist, and the gray half 
light made a grotesque world seem still 
more grotesque and unreal. The camp 
was quiet, the only sound coming from 
a pair of mouse-colored burros near 
by in the sage. She looked again and 
knew whose they were, for they were 
packed and ready for the trail. Asthey 
moved vaguely here and there, she 
caught the faint clink of some metal 
articles fastened to the aparejos—a cof- 
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feepot and a pan striking against the 
top of a burlap-wound canteen. Pres- 
ently the burros saw her, and, raising 
their moist noses from the ground, came 
up in ghostly single file, seeking food. 
When a few feet away, the foremost 
animal stopped, looked hopefully at her, 
then dropped his nose to the ground 
and sidled away. The canteen, swung 
loosely from one corner of the pack, 
slid forward. Something clinked again. 
As she listened, she heard footsteps re- 
treating up the street, and presently, far 
off, the sound of a door closing in the 
Miners’ Hall. 

And then in that unreal light and in 
that hideous, unreal place where only 
wickedness seemed actual fact, her way 
was’ made clear to her at last. She 
would take the law into her own hands! 

Quick as a flash, but as silent as a 
shadow, she slipped into her kitchen and 
plucked the sharp-pointed can opener 
from its nail on the wall. Another 
swift, noiseless rush and she was be- 
side the slow-moving burros. As she 
had expected, the canteens were full and 
dripping, for he had submerged them 
in the tank when he had filled them. 
She did not trouble to look around to 
see if any. one were watching, for the 
same curious impulse was driving her 
that had had her in its clutches the night 
before. Instinctively and entirely with- 
out fear, she was about to do the one 
necessary thing—the only thing left for 
Her to do. 

He would need no water until after 
he had passed Furnace Creek on his 
way across the valley. He had said, she 
remembered, that he could make Ben- 
nett s Wells on two canteens. Probably 
he would travel until late that night and 
camp on the floor of the valley, far 
from the small stream at Furnace Creek 
and farther still from Bennett’s Wells. 
If she knew him at all, he would not 
think of turning back, but would try, 
somehow, to: reach the Wells, even 


though the water in his canteens had 
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leaked away. As to what would ulti- 
mately happen down there in the val- 
ley, she had no doubt whatever. For 
once in her life she thanked God that’ 
the man was physically brave, for his 
fearlessness would be his undoing. 

Alva felt with the point of the can 
opener until she knew it had pierced the 
burlap and was resting against the bot- 
tom of the canteen. A sharp blow with 
the palm of her hand and the steel went 
through. She waited a moment to feel 
a tiny stream well out against her fin- 
ger, then punctured the other canteen in 
the same way. If he traveled fast, his 
animals would be kept ten yards or more 
ahead of him, far enough for the slow 
dripping to escape his eye. Drop by 
drop the precious water would seep 
through the coverings and evaporate, or 
fall on the hot ground in pellets of dust, 
curl up, and be lost. Alva went back to 
her tent, closed and locked the doors, 
and sat down to wait for daylight. At 
the very last moment she had found a 
way to vengeance—and the outcome was 
absolutely certain. 

And as she sat there, she found that 
she was no longer restless or sick at 
heart. Her sense of relief was so great 
that it seemed as if she had had a 
burning fever for months past and it 
had broken all in a moment, or as if a 
frightful headache had passed away. 
Her task was over and done with, and 





her mind was once more as clear as a 
bell 

She did not the 
frightful end that was to come to him 
down there in the yellow sink whose ter- 
rors he knew so well, because that was 
what she had come to Magnet to ac- 
complish. The tortures that he would 
pass through did not interest her. Oth- 
ers had been tortured, too, and, what 
was worse, had had to live. Torture 
itself was nothing, for its memory 
would pass out of existence with life. 
Let him be tortured. Who cared? 

The burros nosed about in the brush 


even meditate on 
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for half an hour—dawn streaked the 
east—the light grew stronger. She 
heard the door up the street close again. 
She went to her own door, made sure it 
was fastened securely, came back to her 
chair, and sat down. 

Footsteps came near, and she knew 
from the snap of taut ropes that he was 
trying the pack reatas for tightness. 
Then came the repeated clink of metal 
as the burros were headed up the-basin 
toward Furnace Creek and prodded into 
a reluctant trot. Alva softly exhaled 
the deep breath she had been holding 
—then caught herself, and sat bolt up- 
right. 

He was standing outside wer door! 

“Alva,” he said, in a gentle voice that 
could reach no ear but hers, “I’ve come 
to say ‘good-by.”. Won’t you wish me 
luck, little woman ?” 

Alva’s heart seemed to stop beating. 

He waited a moment for her answer. 

“T’ll not be back soon,” he said, with 
the old, heart-searching note in his voice 
that once had so nearly deceived her. 
“IT know you’re up and around, because 
| heard you. It’s a hard job I’ve tackled 
—but you know who it’s for this time, 
as well as I. I’m wishing you'd tell a 
fellow ‘good-by.’ ” 

The woman sat rigid in her chair, her 
face convulsed. As if there were noth- 
ing between them, she could see him 
tanding there without, listening and 
vaiting, the kind eyes pleading with her 
gently, a strong brown hand raised to 
hide the sensitive lips that quivered with 
feeling. She prayed to Heaven for the 
moment to pass. She had not looked 
for this. If only that pleading voice 
would cease! 

“If you’d open the door,” he said, “I 
have something that belongs to you. 
I’ve kept it too long—but you’d excuse 
the reason. If you’ll not say good-by, 
then I want it no longer.” 

\lva clenched her hands to keep from 






shrieking. 
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“Dear God,”- she whispered, on her 
knees, “God in heaven—take him—oh, 
take him away!” 

“Well,” he said, at last, “I guess it’s 
over. I’d have done anything in the 
whole wide world for you, Alva, but if 
you can’t see me as I am, then it’s bet- 
ter that I stop trying to make you see. 
I’ve gone as far as I can go.. Good-by.”’ 

And he was gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 


At nine o’clock that morning Alva 
walked into Mrs, Baker’s living room at 
the post office. 

“Amelia,” she said decisively, “I’m 
leaving Magnet on this afternoon’s 
stage. Do you want to take the board- 
ing house?” 

Mrs. Baker, red-eyed from the night's 
miseries, groped for a chair, and sat 
heavily down. 

“I knew I’d done it!” she wailed. 
“And now you're going to go and never 
come back! I'll never forgive myself 
as long as I live. The boarding house! 
My sakes alive, dearie! Baker and me 
haven’t got money enough this morn- 
ing to even borrow a stewed prune. If 
it wasn’t for the post-office job, we'd 
be sleeping out in the brush. A new 
man went on the wheel down to the 
Green Front last night, and Baker’s lost 
every good, iron dollar we ever had!” 
With which sorrowful confession, Mrs. 
Baker covered her head with her apron, 
and shook with sobs. 

The Eastern woman’s face lost its 
somber look, and grew softly radiant. 

“But I’m not asking you to buy me 
out, Amelia,” she said gently. “I’m 
only asking if you want it. I think it 
will earn you another home in Los 
Angeles if you’re careful. I’m giving 
it to you, Amelia—free and clear.” 

An hour later Alva’s things were 
packed and ready for the stage. She 
would leave as she had come—silently. 
And as to why she had come or gone, 
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no one in Magnet would ever be the 
wiser. 

She stood in the doorway for a while, 
as she had been wont to do, looking for 
a last time at the curious place that had 
absorbed her life for six long months. 
But there was nothing of it that she 
wished to rencember, nor was she con- 
scious of any emotion except an over- 
whelming desire to get away as soon as 
possible. Presently she put on her hat 
and set out through the sagebrush be- 
hind the tents toward the cemetery on 
the hill. To-day she could stand beside 
her grave without reproach. 

But because she began to feel enor- 
mously tired, she did not raise her eyes 
till she was nearly there. When she 
did so, she saw the red-haired woman, 
in a spangled dress and with nothing 
on her head, sitting on the ground in the 
blazing sunlight beside the headboard. 
Looking a little closer, she saw that the 
woman was drunk. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” the woman said 
contemptuously. “Go away and let me 
alone. I’m all right—and no bother.” 

“T haven’t come to interrupt you,” 
Alva answered. 

“Then why are you here?” was the in- 
stant query. “But I don’t care,” she 
went on, taking a drink from a bottle 
beside her. “I’ve beaten you, Miss Ice- 
berg—and no mistake about that. Dick 
Randall’s gone—and he won’t ever come 
back !” 

“IT know,” Alva answered, and began 
down to 


to move away. He’s 


the valley after a mine.” 


gone 


“Ha! Ha!’ said the red-haired 
woman, ‘“Ha-ha-ha! That’s pretty 
good. Yes. That might even be called 


‘very fair.” Gone down to the valley 
after a mine, eh? Yes, he’s gone to 
the valley, all right—the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death! How’s that, Miss 
Don’t-touch-me? How’s that for Bible 
learning? And he won't come 
back!” 

Alva stopped and looked back, more 


ever 
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with curiosity than fear. Could it be 
that the other knew what had been dene 
to the canteens ? 

The look, however, was too searching 
to suit the other, and she promptly took 
offense. And as she glared back at the 
Eastern woman, something seemed to 
pierce a hidden sac and let the gall-like 
bitterness of life for such as she flow 
out and poison eyes and face. Yet con- 
vulsed and hideous with anger though 
her face was, there was a curious glitter 
of triumph in her eyes. 

“I’ve been watching you for some 
time,” said venomously. “You 
thought you were going to get Dick 
Randall for a husband—but you won't. 
[ saw him kissing you yesterday. Well, 
you'll never kiss him again. Dick Ran- 
dall wouldn’t as much as look at the 
likes of me, and I’ve been a fool to 
think he would, but I’ve come up even 
with the game at last, ‘cause I’m even 
with you!’ 

Alva wondered.. So Randall had 
never associated with the woman, after 
all! However, it did not matter. 

“How are you ‘even’ with me?” she 
asked, for the significance of the wom- 
an’s tones still rang in her ears. 

As the woman began to answer, the 
what she was con- 
fessing seemed to sober her. 


she 


consciousness of 


“Dick Randall was the finest man | 
ever knew, but he’s dead now, and 
there’s an end to him. * If it hadn’t been 


for you, he might have been mine. | 
knew kind of man he was. He 
wanted a. woman with a heart and a 
body—and he would have given her all 
of his in return. 

“There was no one here before you 
came, and I was straightening up. I’d 
have been a good woman again—the 
best kind of a woman for a man like 
him—if you hadn’t come along. For 

-what kind of a woman does a man 
like him want? He wants a woman that 
will stick by him day in, day out, for- 
He wants a woman that will sleep 


the 


ever. 





















anywhere, eat anywhere, live anywhere 

-one that will go along with him in this 
rough country andshelp him with her 
common sense and her bravery—one 
that will see how he’s building himself 
up every day, and who wants to be part 
of everything he does. He doesn’t want 
a wife—he wants a mate! He wants 
some one he can turn to—some one that 
will take the trouble to look down into 
his mind and see what he’s trying to do 
for them both. He wants some one 
who can look ahead and see the big 
future that’s coming, and be satisfied in 
the meantime with one good, decent 
man, If a woman’s going to stay out 
her life in this mining country, that’s 
what she’s got to do to be worthy of a 
man like him. If she don’t like the 
life and can’t see what’s coming up, 
then let her get out! 

“If you’d have been a regular East- 
erner, I wouldn’t have been afraid of 
you. But he thought you were the kind 
of a woman I’ve been talking about, and 
so when he knew you were a good 
woman, too, it was all over for me. I 
guess he knew that I’d fight for him 
twenty times where you’d only turn and 
run, but probably the other side of it 
was too much against.me. Since then 
I've tried to show him what I’d do for 
him, but it wasn’t any use. 

“Life’s been hard for me. I guess 
God didn’t figure on my amounting to 
much all along from the beginning. But 
if | can’t ever-get into your class, along 
of no fault of my own, why, then you 
can be mighty sure that you'll never 
get the man J wanted. You've said 
your last love words to Dick Randall, 
Miss All Right—and you’ve kissed your 
last kiss. Before he went away, I 
slipped some cyanide into his canteens !” 

“Some what?” asked Alva, only 
partly understanding. 

“Cyanide, you fool,” replied the other 
contemptuously. “If he drinks a drop, 
he’s done. And 1 guess it’s all over 
So you won't get him!” 


now. 
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Alva sank down to a sitting position 
on the other side of the grave. 

“So you really tried to kill him!” she 
said, in an astonished whisper. “Why 
—why, what a curious thing to do!” 

“Why curious?” the- woman retorted 
angrily. “You were in love with him, 
and he with you. I couldn’t figure out 
how to get rid of you, so I did him. And 
no one will ever know how it was done, 
until you tell. Then it’ll be too late.” 

“That’s true,” Alva answered, misun- 
derstanding the last remark “Prob- 
ably he won’t be found for weeks. But 
why did you do it? I didn’t love him.” 

The red-haired woman looked as if 
she had not heard clearly, then shook 
her head in refusal of the idea. Her 
face began to show surprise over Alva’s 
lack of interest. 

“Don’t talk like that,” she said, with 
a weary gesture. “No woman can fool 
me. I can see through you like a pane 
of glass.” 

“But I say you are wrong!” Alva in- 
sisted. “I couldn’t love him. I hated 
him. He was my worst enemy!” 

“Go along, child!” was the tired re- 
joinder, and the woman took a drink 
from her bottle. “I don’t know why 
you’re saying it, but if it pleases you, 
why, go right ahead. You can’t bother 
me. Nothing can.” 

Alva reached across the grave, and 
held the bottle down on the ground with 
her hand on the other’s. 

“Lillian,” she said, with white anger, 
“if I asked you to believe every word I 
utter just as if your own mother told 
you, would you believe me then?” 

“Sakes alive! Ain’t she growing 
wild?” ejaculated the other. “Well, 
what is it, dearie? Tell mamma all 
about it. Do you think he shot young 
Jaffray ?” 

“I know it,” Alva answered, and 
wondered how the other had guessed it. 

“And what did you do to him for 
that?” jeered the woman. “Something 
devilish, I suppose—like me.” 
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“Yes,” said Alva quietly, and looked 
her square in the eyes. “Just—like— 
you!” 

The woman frowned a little and 
blinked her bloodshot eyes. She took 
a long breath, and straightened up as 
if to collect her faculties. 

“Tt’s all right to fool a little,” she said, 
“but don’t let it go too far. You were 
in love with that man ever since the day 
you met, whether you know it or not. 
He knew it, too, and that’s why I stood 
no show. But you couldn’t do him any 
harm. You haven't had the right bring- 
ing up for it.” 

“He killed Donald Jaffray,” Alva an- 
swered stonily. “There was no one to 
punish him for it, and no way to do it. 
So I did it myself—like you. Does that 
look as if I loved him?” 

The woman’s eyes grew stronger and 
clearer. They began to glitter with a 
strange light in which approaching hor- 
ror was mixed with a near understand- 
ing. Her dry, colorless lips moved 
soundlessly. Her gaze became riveted 
on Alva’s somber face. 

“Why, woman!” she whispered, and 
grew pallid. “You’re telling the truth!” 

“T am,” Alva answered, and it was 
impossible not to read the honesty in 
her tones. “Now will you believe me?” 

The other woman seemed to turn to 
stone. 

“You, too!” she whispered, while her 
hand clawed at her cheek. ‘‘“My God! 
You, too!” 

Then something inside her seemed to 
die. There had never been overmuch 
of either hope or happiness in her face 
at any time, and now even those faint 
lights flickered and went out forever. 
Her face went from white to the dead 
gray of ashes. Her eyes were as blank 
as a wall. 

“And that’s the biggest joke of all!” 
she said. “The game was against me 
from the start, but now the last card 
is out of the box.” 

She stared unseeingly before her for 
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a moment, then broke into an awful, 
jeering laugh. 

“That’s certainly a screamer on us 
two,” she said. “You tried to kill him 
because you thought he’d done up Jaf- 
fray, and I tried to do it because I 
thought you were in love with him— 
and we were both wrong. Two fool 
women!” she ground out, between her 
teeth. “May God in His mercy have 
pity on our souls!” 

Alva didn’t understand. 

“He shot him,” she repeated som- 
berly, and pointed at the grave between. 
“There he lies.” 

The red-haired woman gave her a 
startled look that seemed to question 
her sanity. 

“Yes. There he lies,’ she answered, 
with fathomless contempt. “And he’s 
still lying to you—just like he lied when 
he was alive!” 

Seeing that she was not understood, 
she suddenly grew furiously angry. 
Putting out her hand, she struck Alva 
a stinging blow on the cheek. 

“Wake up, woman!” she cried, with 
whitezhot wrath. “Wake up and let me 
tell you something about this man—this 
wonderful man of yours that you tried 
to kill Dick Randall for—though you 
don’t say how you did it.” Springing 
up like an aroused tigress, she jerked 
Alva to her feet with a powerful clutch 
of her hand. 

“Look down there at that grave!” 
**Look there, 
and see if you see the fine, Christian 
gentleman that you thought you had. 
O-h-h-h! I know all about you, and 
why you came to Magnet, and if you 
hadn’t fooled me and fooled Dick Ran- 
dall, I’d have put you right long ago. 

“Look down!” she cried, and pointed 
a quivering finger at the grave. ‘There 
lies a man who was no good! Don Jaf- 
fray was his name. And when I tell 
you that he was no good, remember that 
it’s me that’s telling you—me, who 
knows more about men in ten seconds 
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she screamed dewn in 























than you’d know in ten years—me, 
who’s been with ’em from Alaska— 
drank with ’em, ate with ’em, lived with 
‘em, wasted my life for ’em. And I tell 
you that this fellow was the poorest, 
weakest, lowest specimen of a man that 
ever walked this desert. He never 
amounted to anything—he never could. 
\ll he had was a smile and a way with 
women. Do anything for him? Try 
to get justice for him? Commit murder 
for him? Why—he was worse than 
Danny the Bum ever thought of be- 
ing, for while he was writing his 
precious love letters to you, he was 
spending all his money on me!” 

“Lies! Lies!” came the frantic cry, 
as, with her face convulsed, Alva made 
to strike the other down. “You don’t 
know what you’re saying. You have 
no proof !” 

“Is it proof you want?” the woman 
cried, springing back out of reach. 
“Then here it is. There’s part of a let- 
ter down in my tent that he wrote 
you last winter while he was in my own 
room. Now will you believe me? 

“Oh, I guess you will,” she went on, 
with a contemptuous glance at the 
blanched cheeks. “That’s always the 
way with you soft women. You haven't 
got sense enough to pick out a good man 
to kill for. I suppose, like as not, he 
told you that he’d got done out of his 
claim. He used to tell me that, too- 
until I shut him up. Don Jaffray lost 
his claim because he was too drunk to 
get out and do his holding work. When 
time was up, it was Randall who did the 
work, and then went and gave him some 
money, which he didn’t have to do. Oh, 
yes, he was a fine one! If I’d ever 
been in love with Donald Jaffray, I’d 
want to go away and hide my head. 
Why, I even got him to sell his watch 
so as to give me money. Perhaps Ran- 
dall bought that, too.” 

Alva stood amid the ruins of her 
world, and saw the earth opening be- 
neath her feet. The red-haired woman 
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might have picked a hundred different 
sins and called them Donald’s, and had 
only scorn for her pains, but the fact 
remained that she had made the one 
statement that Alva knew was unques- 
tionably true. She had proved the one 
unforgivable thing that made all the 
others possible. 

“He shot him!” Alva whispered, not 
because that was what she thought, but 
because her mind had stopped working 
and her lips were merely repeating what 
they had been long formed to say. “He 
shot him,” she said again, and then was 
done. 

“He never shot him!” the red-haired 
woman screamed like a fury in her ear. 
“He shot himself! Danny the Bum 
saw him do it!” 

She thrust her hand into her waist, 
and pulled out a battered notebook. 
“See that, you fool! That’s Danny’s 
precious book that I found on his body 
yesterday. He was the only man in 
Magnet who knew how Jaffray died.” 
Fumbling it frantically, she spread out 
a torn page under Alva’s staring eyes. 
“Look at it and read it yourself.” 

And Alva read: 


Last nite I see a yung feller shoot himself 
out in the brush back of the Red Onion abt 
% mile. He done it with an old stile 
Frontier Colt 44 with 2 nics in the but. I 
could only get $1 for it 

After a long pause Alva lifted het 
eyes slowly from the page. 

“Then—he—didn’t—kill—him—after 
all!” she said, with a frightful ef- 
fort. “I—have—been—wrong—from 
—the—start!” 

The red-haired woman laughed and 
tossed the book away. 

“That’s what,” she said. “That goes 
for both of us. We were wrong from 
the start.” Her vitality seemed to wane, 
and she sank down, dull-eyed, on the 
ground, “How could I ever have fig- 
ured to get right ?” 

Still on her feet, though her sense 
reeled, the woman from the East 
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clutched at her throat in a strangled ef- 
fort to speak. “We've killed him!” she 
shrieked, as the truth came home. 
“We've killed that good man—and there 
was no reason!” 

“There was, but there ain't,’ the 
other answered, in a dead voice. “And 
the difference between seeing things as 
they are and as they ain’t is what 
makes lives right or wrong. I didn’t 
know that anybody could be as crazy as 
I am, but I guess you're it. Now, go 
along and leave me. Because I’m 
done!” And she turned her back and 
began to fumble with a knot in her 
handkerchief where she had kept some- 
thing concealed. But before she un- 
covered it, she raised the bottle once 
more, 

‘“Here’s to Dick Randall,” she said. 
“A last drink to the whitest man in 
heaven. If he isn’t there yet, he mighty 
soon will be.” 

And then the light that had been with- 
held from Alva Leigh for so many 
months came back into her mind. All 
in a flash she realized that her morbid 
brooding had dulled her perceptions 
long before she ever came to Magnet. 
If such a thing were possible, it would 
seem that not once since she left the 
East had she been truly normal. Half 
crazed by her loss, she had thrust aside 
every womanly instinct and let her ob- 
have full rein, 


good motive, 


session for vengeance 


misreading every inter- 
preting honest action with sus- 
picious, jaundiced eyes. 

Although she would never have be- 
lieved it if she had not lived among 
identically the same surroundings, the 
reasons for Donald’s failure and all the 
progressions of his dreadful fall now 
lay plain before her. The evidence had 
been given, and no futile wish of hers 
could alter it. It lay in every self- 
excusing line he had written to her for 
four years—in what he had not writ- 
ten—and, above all, in what he had 


written, but had never sent. Lack of 


e\ ery 


> 


will power, loneliness, bad companions, 
drink, and misfortune had changed the 
man little by little from a rather irre- 
sponsible rover into a broken, moral- 
less wreck, and remorse had done the 
rest. The desert had beaten him. 

And so the treasured image of Don- 
ald Jaffray passed out of mind forever. 
Another surged up instantly to take its 
place—one that was finer, nobler, in- 
finitely more manlike in its indomitable 
strength. She saw the face of the 
Western desert man, he of the un- 
daunted boyhood and the masterful 
years, as he had come through the dark- 
ness to her rescue on that first night. 
And again she saw him-as he had 
spoken his saddened good-by outside 
her door. Between these two visions 
lay the growth of her first true concep- 
tion of life—the gift of a friendship 
that she now knew had been her only 
salvation in this dreadful place—and 
the offer of another thing that was 
more wonderful than friendship. As 
she saw her new image transfigured by 
these thoughts, the light of faith and 
love in his eyes was more than she 
could bear. 

To add to her agony, the reasons for 
everything he had done were now so 
crystal clear. She saw that he had done 
her a friendly act, even before she had 
set out for Magnet, for it had been 
he who had sent her the marked news 
It was plain that 
and 


paper months ago 
he had known who 
she had come to Magnet from the ver. 
first, and a great wave of shame beat 
her down when she thought of the in- 
sults whose prompting suspicion he 
must have understood so well. 

And yet the short moment in which 
all these things were made clear did 
not admit of reviewing each scene and 
action by itself. Instead, she seemed 
to see all of them simultaneously, like 
a great composite picture in which she 
was constantly recognizing new proofs 
of that blessed gift which she had so 


she was why 




















blindly refused—a picture so true that 
it finally led her on to her own actions 
and the inexorable end. 

For a little while she tried to reject 
the idea that she had _ deliberately 
planned to kill another human being. 
Now that everything was so plain and 
clear, it seemed unbelievable that crime 
and the Alva Leigh whose purposes 
she knew so well could ever have joined 
hands. She thought of her family tra- 
ditions, her religious beliefs, her care- 
fully guarded girlhood, every protect- 
ing, sane-minded influence that had sur- 
rounded her life since the day of her 
birth, and criminality, for Alva Leigh, 
became an impossible thing. She 
thought of. Natalie—of Sally—of Nan- 
nie Ferguson waiting faithfully at home 

-of all her old girl friends—of all the 
beautiful things that memory’s world 
held—of the far more beautiful world 
to which some one had lately given her 
the key—and she was ready to cast the 
idea out of mind like the recollection 
of some hideous nightmare. And then 
she remembered Mrs. Baker’s astonish- 
ment at the change that the desert had 


wrought, and was filled with awful 


fright. Could it possibly be that she, 
\lva_ Leigh, had actually become 
wicked ? 


\ veil seemed to lift from her eyes. 
She saw her family, her friends, her- 
the her earlier life, 
n the other side of a great gap whose 
ibyss was infinite in depth. Upon the 
nearer brink stood the Alva Leigh of 
to-day, blackened forever with the same 
pitch that defiled the lost soul beside 
her. 

She stood still, while yellow hills and 
sky and blazing sun rocked up and 
down, Everything grew black, and she 
could hear no sounds. Sanity trembled 
in the balance. Then her body revolted 
under the strain, and her heart began 
to beat once more. The blood flowed 


elf in person of 


through her veins with an agonizing 
tingling 


Sight and hearing returned 
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She came into touch with life 


apace, 
again. 

And with her returning sense, the 
words that the other woman had last 
spoken came back to her, fresh and 
vivid. Her eyes opened wildly—she 
gasped from a dry throat—then flung 
up her hands to heaven with a cry. 

“Not dead,” she shrieked. “Not dead 
yet! God help me to reach him!” And 
with never a backward glance she 
whirled away and went running down 
the hill. 

It was only a little after ten o'clock. 
Even if he had traveled fast, he would 
now be only halfway to Furnace Creek. 
Could she hope to overtake him? It 
did not occur to her that a drink from 
his canteen would be governed more by 
thirst than by the time of day—all she 
could think of was a great gray basin 
between ragged mountains and the fig- 
ure of a man plodding along behind two 
burros through a sea of sage. Then 
she realized with awful dismay that she 
could never hope to reach him if she 
went on foot. She must go in a wagon 
or she must find a horse. And so she 
did not stop at her tent longer than to 
snatch the dripping canvas water bag 
from its nail outside her door. Then 
she rushed on behind the tent toward 
the lumber yard below the town, for 
it often happened at this time of day 
that the horse on which Andy made his 
excursions to the outlying shafts stood, 
saddled and bridled, in a corral in one 
corner of the yard. 

As she hurried through the brush, 
the sight of the idlers in the streets 
filled her with agony. She wanted to 
cry out to them—to stop their foolish 
joking and shock them into action. The 
thought that there was no time to speak 
the word that would change that lazy 
scene into an uproar—that she alone 
must carry the terrible knowledge in 
her mind until the end—set her in a 
frenzy. Then she turned the last tent 
and gasped with relief, for the horse 
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was standing in the corral, ready sad- 
dled and bridled, and nosing over the 
fence to see who was coming. 

A few steps more and she had pulled 
the gate bars out and was untying the 
halter. Throwing the loop of the water 
bag over the pommel, she tried to lead 
the animal close to the fence so that 
she could mount. When he failed to 
understand her excited tugging, she 
struck him frantically with her clenched 
fist, and sobbed aloud over her impo- 
tence. But he soon threw up his head 
with a jerk and sidled nearer the fence, 
and, without stopping to try the cinch, 
she stepped up on the boards, and got 
into the saddle. 

All told, it was a bare three minutes 
after the red-haired woman’s last words 
had been spoken before Alva was gal- 
loping furiously down the long slope of 
the basin toward Death Valley. 

And as she rode she was unmindful 
either of the loose girth beneath her 
or of the hell of heat overhead, for a 
new anguish had been added to her 
burden. 

She loved him. 


Up on the hot hillside the red-haired 
woman in her spangled dress sat pick- 
ing laboriously at the knot in her hand- 
kerchief. She succeeded in opening it 
after a time, and took out a lump of 
something that stuck to her fingers as 
she handled it. Breathing heavily, she 
raised it to her tongue for a tentative 
taste. Then she sighed once or twice, 
and swallowed it. The lump had 
seemed small and white, like a cube of 
sugar. But it was not sugar, and after 
a moment the woman shuddered and 
lay down beside the grave. 


“The difference between seeing things 
as they are and as they ain't.” 

For the hundredth time Alva’s strain- 
ing eyes picked out a distant figure in 
the sage only to drop it again in de- 
spair, and think of the red-haired wom- 
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an’s bitter sally. The faint black shape 
had been only the trunk of a Joshua 
palm, lurching from side to side in the 
heat waves that eddied liquidly in the 
air, grotesque and hideous with its out- 
flung arms, and yet not a whit more 
grotesque than the images that she had 
thought so real for all those months. 

Her face had grown haggard. Miles 
back she had lost her hat, and her head 
was frightfully hot. She had never be- 
fore ridden a horse for a tenth of the 
distance she had already covered in the 
hour past, and the stirrups were too 
long and the leathers too short. She 
could only grip as best she might with 
her sore, weakened knees, and hold to 
the pommel with both hands. 

A half hour later she felt, herself 
swaying in the saddle, and, taking up 
the water bag, she poured a little of 
its contents on the crown of her head. 
Then, instead of drinking, she hung the 
bag where it had been before, and fixed 
her hands in a deathlike clutch on the 
pommel, resolved to ride that way until 
she fainted dead away. As to how far 
she had come, she could not even guess, 
but she felt that her furious riding must 
be bringing her very near, and every 
moment she searched the view ahead 
more closely than before. Up and down 
over the swales she rode, pausing oc- 
casionally on a crest to peer ahead, then 
plunging down the. other urg- 
ing her tired animal on with voice and 
heel. Once, as she trotted down a slope, 
she found the saddle sliding down on 
the horse’s neck, but as she knew only 
vaguely what the trouble was, she did 
not think of dismounting and tighten- 
ing the cinch. She had begun to repeat 
some words to herself. 

“You must not drink!’ Over and 
over again she said it—monotonously, 
untiringly—singing it and shouting it 
—striving to throw it out ahead of her, 
so that if there were such a thing as 
telepathy, the thought wave might reach 
his mind. “You must not drink!” she 
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cried frantically. “You must live! 
Live! Do you hear me?” 

Her horse stumbled, with one foot in 
a gopher hole, and she caught him up 
savagely. He broke into a run, and 
suddenly she felt the saddle turning 
under her. Too startled to know what 
to do, she saw herself falling off to one 
side, and in another moment was lying 
unconscious on the stone-crusted ground 
while the horse dashed on. When she 
finally came to her sense, and realized 
what had happened, the animal was no- 
where to be seen. 

The woman gazed around her at the 
panorama of bone-dry desert and flam- 
ing hills, and threw up her hands to 
heaven with an inarticulate cry for help, 
Her head was muddied and her face 
was covered with dirt where she had 
rolled in the dust. Her dress was torn, 
and a bright rivulet of blood flowed 
down her cheek from a deep cut on her 
forehead. But none of these things mat- 
tered now, and, with her eyes wild with 
anguish over her terrible predicament, 
she strove to collect her scattered senses 
so that she could decide which way to 
go. Finally, she put the sun behind her 
where it had been before, and stumbled 
away through the brush. She would 
go north, as she had been going be- 
fore she fell—and he must not drink— 
he must not drink! 

Her foot tripped on something, and 
he looked and saw the water bag where 

had fallen when the saddle turned. 
lhe stopper was still in its neck, and she 
stooped with an effort and picked it up. 

“Richard!” she called. “Here is wa- 
ter for you! Water—water, Richard! 
But you must uot drink!” 

A mile farther and now the sun was 
like a furnace mouth! Around her the 
Joshuas lurched and stuck. out their 
gnarled arms at her. She found her- 
self lost in a great clump of them. One 
caught her dress and seemed to try to 
draw her nearer. She struck out at it, 
terrified, and reeled away. 
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“Richard! Richard!” she cried. 
“They’re trying to take the water away 
from me! But you must not drink it, 
even if I bring it to you. I’m a mur- 
deress, Richard, and I’m bringing you 
poisoned water. Wait—oh-h-h, wait!’ 

At the foot of a high swale she found 
she could go no farther, and sank down 
on her side in the hard yellow sand of 
the wash. She could not see very well 
now, and the clamor in her ears was 
that of a thousand boilers being riveted 
all at once. 

“I wanted you to wait,” she sobbed. 
“You said I’d help you find me some 
day. I laughed at you then—and I tried 
to kill you, too—but it’s all happening 
just as you said. I said I didn’t love 
you—and I lied. Richard—Richard!” 
she whispered humbly. “Will you ask 
me again?” 

The clangor was abating in her ears 
now, but it was not because there were 
no more boilers to rivet, but because the 
engine that furnished the power was 
running down. A few more revolutions 
and the noise would cease. Alva 
thought it would be a great relief. 

And so the first time she heard the 
new sound she did not recognize it. It 
was a thin and rather faint sound, and 
seemed to come from a long distance 
away—something like the clink of a 
coffeepot and a pan against the top of 
But when it 





a burlap-wound canteen. 


came a second time, she struggled to 
her knees and put her hand to her ear. 
Another clink and the sound seemed 


closer. She staggered to her feet—her 
eyes opened wide with hope—she stum- 
bled down the arroyo with arms out- 


stretched. 
A mouse-colored burro came into 
view around the end of the swale, 


stopped, sidled off to one side, and 
looked around. A few feet behind it 
stood another burro, and a man was un- 
fastening a canteen from its pack. 

She ran forward with her last re- 
maining strength—tried to repeat her 
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warning cry—and fell prone in his 
arms. The empty canteen dropped on 
the ground and rolled away. 


Her eyes opened slowly. 

At first she could not see well, for 
everything was blurred, but she knew 
she was lying in the cool shade of a 
ledge with part of his pack for a pil- 
low. Something cold was on her fore- 
head, and, as her vision cleared, she saw 
him wetting a second handkerchief with 
water from the canvas bag. Her heart 
leaped and the warning cry rose to her 
lips. Then, almost as quickly, she be- 
gan to relax. Little by little the fright- 
ful tension eased and she dropped back 
on the rough bed with every anguish 
dissolved forever in a flood of heavenly 
peace. The thing she had done to harm 
him had proved the cause of his salva- 
tion. The poisoned water had leaked 
away. 

When she looked up again, he was 


bending over her, his face worried and 
strained. 

For a long time she was silent, look- 
ing up into his face with eyes that were 


only deep pools of tears. She did not 
know either what he knew or what he 
suspected. Perhaps the good-by that 
she had never said might as well be 
spoken now, but she could not tell. She 
only knew that if there were to be any 
happiness for her on this earth now, it 
must come from him whom she had 
tried to injure. Yet her eyes were not 
without bravery, for behind them lay 
the strength of will to atone, if need 
were, with life itself. And so her look 
came straight and pure from her pure 
soul—asked bravely for all she had 
thrown away—and won it. 

She put up her hand and drew his 
face slowly down to her own. 

“You said I’d help you find me, Rich- 
ard,” she whispered, “and here I am. 
I’ve been wrong from the start, but, 
please God, I’m right now! Will you 
forgive me—and kiss me, Richard?” 


Some hours later the burros were 
headed home. He walked beside her 
as she rode, and now the long miles 
of the daytime were all too short. 

“You'll lose the Gun Sight, Richard,” 
she said remorsefully. “You forgave 
me too soon.” 

“T’ve won more than any mine,” he 
answered soberly. “But we'll not lose 
it. The claims have been recorded. 
We'll be there—both of us—in the fall.” 

Her hand sought his and rested in it. 
Her lips tried to form the old, old 
vow : 

“ ‘Whither thou goest, I will go. Thy 
people shall be my people a 

Her voice broke over the solemn 
words. She was only a girl, after all— 
and she had suddenly begun to feel ter- 
ribly alone. It was a strange life on 
which she was entering—a strange end- 
ing to all her plans. 

Then his arm went around her, and 
all her troubles passed away. Wherever 
they might go and whatever might hap- 
pen, she knew that she would never be 
alone again, nor would the new life 
with him seem strange. She was com- 
ing to woman’s full estate; already its 
boundless reaches were in sight, and 
their glory dimmed the dreadful valley 
that she, as well as he, had barely es- 
caped. 

And so, in the circle of his arm, she 
rode up the last swale and saw Magnet 
The lights were out’ and the moon was 
shining. The tents were as beautiful as 
driven snow. It was Magnet, and yet 
it was not the madhouse of wickedness 
and distorted images that she had left 
that day, for she was seeing it now with 
the clear eyes of the man beside her, 
and in the light of an abiding peace. 
It was where love had found her, in 
spite of herself, and where love would 
cleanse all. - 

She drew him closer and knew that 
he understood her thought. 

“T’ve been a sick woman, Richard.” 

“The desert has cured you, then,” 

















he answered. “For us two, it has been 
a friend.” 

He pondered for a moment, then felt 
in his pocket for his watch. He opened 
it and held it out in the moonlight so 
that she might see the inside of the 
case. 

She saw her own face. 

“I’ve waited a long time for you, 
Alva,” he said simply. “I knew you 
from the very first. But even before 
that, I knew that you would be the 
woman I would want.” 

She could not trust herself to speak. 
Her eyes could only envelop him with 
their soft love light. She slipped the 
picture from its hiding place, and 
dropped the watch underfoot. 
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He nodded understandingly, and 
smiled, then put the tiny photograph 
away in his coat. 

“You knew me? Then you’ve known 
what I’ve thought—and done?” she 
asked directly, for less than the whole 
truth would not suffice. 

For answer, he gathered her close in 
his arms, the light of a great wonder in 
his face. 

“I know—and have forgotten,” he 
said. “You’re too brave! If I asked 
you to tell me, you’d do it if it killed 
you—and that would kill me, too. 
We’ve not come up out of our valley 
to look back!” 

And with those words, the door to 
the past closed forever. 


eS 


A CERTAIN JOY 


CERTAIN joy unto my window sill 
Came singing through the morning yesterday. 
I scarce dared smile, so still I sat, so still— 


Yet did it fly away. 











There, when my red-cheeked neighbor opposite 
Had spread—ah, craftily !—her rose-hid snare, 
So still I sat, I heard her loud delight, 

What time she trapped it there. 


The night comes on—I ponder many things— 
Ah, better far that joy should fly away 

Than hold it thus with bruised and broken wings 
And, crippled, bid it stay. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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RAN across him, in my 

travels, half a dozen times 

during two years. It was an 

almost exact similarity in our 

names that gave rise to the 
incidents that brought about our ac- 
quaintance. The first time was at Bonn. 
Hardly had the hotel clerk handed me 
my mail, when a tall, spare, round- 
shouldered man of middle age entered, 
walked up to the desk, and inquired, 
with an air of bright expectation: 

“Are there any letters for me?” 

At the clerk’s negative reply, the 
other turned away, his face falling dole- 
fully. So complete, so naive was his 
chagrin that, had he been twenty years 
younger, I would have suspected that it 
sprang from first love brooding over 
unrequited epistles. It was a fine face, 
whose monastic simplicity just missed 
being austere by reason of the mild, 
patient, blue eyes. His clothes were 
rather shapeless, and shone at the el- 
bows and between the bowed shoulders, 
upon which he seemed to bear—such 
was my immediate impression—an in- 
visible burden. A gentle unworldliness 
clung about him; his distinction sprang 
from a queer aloofness of manner, half 
shy, half musing. 

Glancing through my mail, I found, 
to my surprise, that each of the three 
envelopes bore the firm name of an in- 


ternational press-clipping agency ; while 
a second glance showed me a slight devi- 
ation from the correct spelling of my 
name. In doubt, I consulted the desk 
clerk. The stranger was recdlled to re- 
ceive what proved to be his mail. We 
exchanged remarks as to the striking 
similarity of our names. He smiled— 
a small, shy twinge of a smile, that 
somehow resembled a_ half-betrayed 
throb of pain—then raised his hat and 
retired. I still recall the boyish relief 
in his face as he stole off, like an unob- 
trusive ghost, to digest the contents of 
those precious envelopes. 

‘An author,” was my thought. 

Perversely enough, people with names 
sufficiently alike to cause mutual con 
fusion seem unable to keep out of one 
another’s way. I and my acquaintance 
of the press clippings continued to run 
across each other, or each other’s mail, 
at Algeceiras, Mentone, Chamounix, 
and Castellamare. Sometimes it was 
at a hotel, sometimes at the letter-for- 
warding department of our common 
bankers. Sometimes our united mail 
was delivered to me, sometimes to him ; 
sometimes he merely got my letters and 
I his; and sometimes we inadvertently 
opened them, whereby I learned that he 
still received press clippings, while he 
gathered such initial scraps of infor- 
mation as my Aunt Mary’s death and 
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my sisters’ children’s diseases. Under 
these circumstances, two strangers can 
hardly fail to entertain a kind of in- 
formally intimate feeling toward each 
other. 

My feeling was one of gradually 
whetted curiosity. The man’s cor- 
respondence—and I had handled much 
of it—seemed to consist wholly of press 
clippings. Whenever I saw him, he al- 
ways appeared at the mail desk with 
a bright air of anticipation, and always 
stole off into a corner to pore exhaus- 
tively over those mysterious slips of 
newspaper matter. Thus meeting, we 
sometimes jested about the stupidity of 
mail sorters, and formed a_ tenuous 
acquaintanceship. I took him to be an 
American long exiled in Europe. His 
gentle, apostolic face, half-shabby at- 
tire, and middle-aged solitariness, his 
tiny, twingelike smile, and his broad 
shoulders, patiently bowed under that 
invisible burden which he seemed to 
carry about the world—all this made 
rather a pathetic picture. I was puz- 
zled by that stoop, that eternally shoul- 
dered burden; it stirred in me dim as- 
sociations of I knew not what. Finally 
| labeled him with a sobriquet that, 
since it will bring him to your vision 
far more clearly than would his own 
name, I will here set down: ‘Sir Gal- 
had Gone-to-sged.” 

And why was he 
earth, followed 


ut what was he? 
about the 
m point to point by the output of a 
ress-clipping bureau? Nothing that 
his shy, tentative remarks ever con- 
tained gave me the clew. I set him 
down, I think, as a composite of au- 
thor, secret-service agent, defaulter, re- 
mittance man, and harmless crank ; then 
returned to America and forgot him. 
Two years later I was in New York, 
topping at the Holland House. Hastily 
opening my mail one afternoon, I found 
myself perusing a bill for I know not 
how many hundreds of press clippings, 
wherewith was one of those 
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neatly mounted slips of newspaper mat-» 
ter, so irritatingly familiar to me. The 
private yacht of a certain distinguished 
European family had been spoken at 
Suez, on her way eastward—such was 
its substance. Half desperate, half 
amused, I ascertained that my double 
in name was in the house, then sent up 
my card and was admitted to his room. 

I found him—a trifle grayer, a trifle 
more stoop-shouldered—gazing discon- 
solately out of his windows. In his 
mild, patient way, he seemed glad 
enough to see me, but his face did not 
brighten conspicuously until I brought 
forth his letters. He explained that he 
was in New York for the first time in 
ten years, 

“And,” said he, with light relief, “I 
was just reflecting that there was no- 
body left to break my sense of strange- 
ness to it all.” 

But I knew that it wasn’t I, but those 
precious envelopes of clippings, that had 
suddenly made him feel more at home. 

We decided to dine together, and de- 
termined upon a certain riverside inn, 
up Fort George way. He excused him- 
self for a few moments, on some pre- 
text or other—in reality, I am_per- 
suaded, to absorb the contents of those 
envelopes. Meanwhile, I noticed, piled 
on a table, half a dozen bulky scrap- 
books. They were crammed with clip- 
pings, every which, to my) 
cursory glance, bore—now with photo 
graph, now with text—upon the where- 
abouts and doings of that same distin- 
guished family. These clippings were 
in many different languages, having 
been gathered in every part of the 
world where newspapers are published, 
and some of them must have been ten 
or fifteen years old. A theory of the 
“American claimant” nature crossed my 
mind; I was convinced that, in some 
way, my mild, gone-to-seed clipping 
collector had long been kept out of his 
rights. i sense, was I far 
wrong. 
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The revelation came after dinner, as 
we sat on the terrace, at our backs the 
brilliantly lit, music-resounding inn, 
with its stream of chug-chugging motor 
cars and its veranda full of gyrating 
dancers; before us the great, silent 
Hudson, backed by the Palisades’ ram- 
parts, which stretched northward, head- 
land upon headland, like ghostly Titans 
sentineling the silence. Intimacies wake 
strangely. I had mentioned the sharp 
contrast between the overcivilization of 
the gay scene behind us, and the primi- 
tive nature, lying so near us, in the op- 
posite cliffs. 

“Yes,” he answered, instantly en rap- 
port, “I’ve had that thought all even- 
ing. And there are people, too, who 
have tried to reconcile those elements— 
the overcivilized and the primitive—in 
a single life. But it’s hopeless. Just 
as you see them here, there’s always a 
great gulf between the two.” 

Whatever my reply was, he mistook 


it as applying his dictum to his own 


case. 

“My life?” he disclaimed. “Oh, no! 
That’s been a thing of no importance.” 
Then that queer, trepidantly shy twinge 
of a smile, so close to pain, flickered 
across his thin lips, as he added quietly: 
“You see, I—I lived all my life in three 
days.” 

He fell to reminiscing of his removal, 
as a youth, from his native mountain 
town in the South to New York, where 
he arrived, penniless and friendless, un- 
used to city ways, a stranger among 
strangers; of his long siege of loneli- 
ness, and of the woman who ended it. 
As he spoke her name, he nodded over 
his shoulder at the scene of lights, mu- 
sic, luxury, alive with its fitful flitting 
of human moths. 

“There,” he said, “you have one-half 
of her.” Then he turned toward the 
night-bosomed river, the wooded cliffs, 
primitive and fecund; and his voice 
rang as with an old, forgotten pride as 


he exclaimed: “And there—there you 
have the other half!” 

Toward the northernmost forelands 
he set his face. As if addressing him- 
self to them, and not to me, he spoke 
on. 


IT. 


“T had just one friend, a woman of 
position and means—the widow of a 
former partner in the law firm in which 
I was employed—who owned an estate 
on Long Island, where she invited me 
to her house parties. There, over a 
week-end, the thing happened. It was 
that unearthly adventure which is called 
love at first sight. On the afternoon of 
my arrival, I strolled off alone and ran 
across Claire in the depths of the moss- 
hung woods. 

“She was perched in a tree fork, 
throwing crumbs to squirrels and birds. 
Wood creatures always made friends 
with her. I’ve never been able to de 
scribe Claire, even to myself, except to 
say that she had the queer, wild look of 
one of Bécklin’s dryads, and that at 
times her eyes were green. She seemed 
somehow to be absolutely a part of the 
place, as if she had been sitting in that 
tree fork ever since the beginning of 
the world. I had hardly thought this, 
as I lifted my hat in passing, when she 
exclaimed in mock fright: 

“Oh! Did you just come out of an 
oak tree? And am 1 trespassing in 
your woods ?” 

“She meant, as she afterward put it, 
that I seemed always to have been as- 
sociated, in her mind, with that spot. 
Considering that neither of us had ever 
seen the place before, this instantane- 
ous impression of ours, felt in com- 
mon, was rather strange. Now, except 
to say that from the first moment there 
seemed to be a miraculous absence of 
all barriers between us two innocents— 
for we were but twenty-two and twen- 
ty-three, respectively—I can give you 
no idea as to how it came about that, 














when we returned to the house a few 
hours later, we were mutually acknowl- 
edged lovers. As we parted at the 
wood’s edge, she laughed. 

“Don’t you dare go back to live in 
your oak, my Silvius—whatever your 
stupid real name may be. I’ve a feel- 
ing that, once I turn my back, you'll 
vanish into the forest glades forever, 
and that I’ll knock on your tree trunk 
in vain.’ 

“‘And that,’ I said, ‘is just what I 
was thinking about you, my 

“Your Sylvia, of course!’ she 
prompted, then kissed me, and fled 
away into the dusk. 

“Half an hour later, I was pre- 
sented to her across the dinner table. 
Beautifully gowned, dignified, almost 
coldly conventional, it staggered my im- 
agination to identify her with my wild 
sprite of the woods. Later, there was 
dancing. Her face and eyes glowed as 
with fever; I could see that she craved 
admiration, and that she was flirting 
abominably with her crowds of part- 
ners, 

* ‘Oh,’ she laughed mischievously, in 
answer to my aggrieved looks, ‘you 
mustn’t mind it. I’ve two selves, and 
this one is always uppermost at dances.’ 

“On Monday morning a motor car 
whirled her off for a visit elsewhere, 

hile I took the train back to town, sud- 
enly realizing en route the extraordi- 

ry fact that, with the exception of 

) slips of paper containing our names 
nd addresses, we knew absolutely 
nothing of each other. As for me, I 
was living the hall-room life on twenty 
dollars a week; yet, gloriously deep in 
first love as I was, I could conceive of 
no impediments. Till knowing Claire, 
| had never so much as taken a wom- 
an’s hand in mine; and, for that matter, 
| never have since. 

“The next night, in my dingy little 
room, I received a note which proved 
that my adventure was not—as I was 
half ready to believe—part of a dream. 
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I still remember the words -of that first 
note. It ran: 

“Did you ever get a letter written at sun- 
rise? This is one—and it’s all your fault. 
Don’t think that I’m only a dream. I’d have 
you know, sir, that I’m an extremely solid 
reality, and very fond of having my own 
way, which just now is a desire to disprove 
my uncanny misgiving that you’re only a 
dream. Sylvia gives her Silvius twelve hours 
to come here and prove that she’s really 
awake. 

“New as I was to city life, the name 
and address of the friends with whom 
she was staying in town meant nothing 
to me; and it was not until I found 
myself entering a handsome residence 
on middle Fifth Avenue that I realized 
that they must be people of some im- 
portance. Of course, I was horribly 
discomforted by the liveried flunky 
and the magnificent reception room into 
which he showed me. Then Claire ap- 
peared—still so strange to my eyes that 
it was almost like dreaming the same 
dream twice—and I quite forgot our 
surroundings, so paltry in comparison 
to our two selves. 

“T did say, however, just before leav- 
ing: ‘Your friends are wealthy, aren't 
they ?’ : 

“To which she replied, with that al- 
most flippant inconsequence with which 
she, who was so completely dependent 
upon luxury, always took her advan- 
tages for granted: ‘Oh, yes, I suppose 


so.” And then: ‘Why, I forgot you 
didn’t know They’re my uncle and 
aunt.’ 


“On the way home to my tiny room, 
in one of the shabby-genteel downtown 
streets, I began to foresee complica- 
tions ; and next day, by that queer freak 
of chance according to which a name, 
newly learned, is thereafter almost im- 
mediately reéncountered, they were 
thrust upon me with a shock. Opening 
my newspaper at the society page, I 
found Claire’s photograph staring me in 
the face. There followed a paragraph 
containing her name, as well as that of 
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her uncle and aunt. It ran Sut 
I'll use other names. Mr. and. Mrs. 
David van Alstyn were to entertain 
Miss Claire Craven, and others of her 
set, at their place on Ochre Point, dur- 
ing the tennis week at Newport. 

“T knew little of society life. It was 
a man in our law office, a New. Yorker 
born and bred, who enlightened my ig- 
norance concerning the family into 
which I had blundered. With an in- 
dulgent smile, he informed me that the 
Van Alstyns, many times millionaires, 
were known the world over. 

“*And this Miss Craven?’ I asked, 
exhibiting the photograph. 

“‘Oh, every one knows about her!’ 
he told me. ‘She’s what the “yellows” 
love to call “the beautiful Miss Craven,” 
“the season’s furore,” and so on. Yes, 
she’s been flying about and leading 
things ever since she made her début, a 
few years ago. Mrs. van Alstyn is 
half sister to Mrs. Craven. The Cra- 
vens never had a cent, you know, and 
Mrs. C. has scraped and pinched, all 
her life long, to give Claire the proper 
advantages for her beauty. From chil- 
hood, the girl’s been brought up with 
just one idea—that of making a bril- 
liant match. Her aunt gives her the 
entrée, and everybody succumbs to her 
looks. She’s been reported engaged 
once or twice, but the affairs must have 
been promptly nipped. Mrs. Craven’s 
out for big game, you know.’ 

“Big game! And here was I, with 
my miserable thousand-a-year clerk- 
ship! Well, I have rather an old-fash- 
ioned sense of honor, and I felt like an 
interloper, a masquerader. I immedi- 
ately addressed letters to Claire and to 
her mother, giving them a full account 
of myself. I wrote that if Claire cared 
to wait, I would work like a slave for 
our future; but that, inasmuch as we, 
who moved in two entirely different 
worlds, had taken our step in the dark, 
she need not, upon cooler judgment, 
consider herself bound. 


“Claire’s reply merely invited me to 
dine. At my first glance at her simple 
home, at her mother and sister, their 
severely plain attire, their almost nun- 
like submission toward Claire—a_ si- 
lently adoring attitude that rendered 
them a drab background for her bril- 
liancy—I felt somewhat of the long, 
silent sacrifice that had gone to make 
that glorious, beautifully gowned crea- 
ture who filled whatever room she en- 
tered like morning sunlight. It was like 
seeing a single rich rose in full bloom 
on a withered stem. 

“Once we were alone, I turned to 
Claire with my heart in my throat. 

“*Your mother?’ I asked. ‘What did 
she say to my letter?’ 

“To my surprise, Claire laughed 
lightly, then explained that she had in- 
tercepted my letter and destroyed it. 
I suppose I looked Shocked. She added: 

“‘Why should I worry her? The 
mere notion of a suitor with less than 
a million would keep her awake for 
nights. Don’t let’s spoil things.’ 

“Her quaint, flippant way of dispos- 
ing of the problem over which I had 
been fairly anguishing for three days 
staggered me. 

“*But surely that’s not right,’ I an- 
swered. ‘She must be told exactly 
what I am and why I’m here. Other- 
wise I’d feel underhanded, I'd have 
covered my 


scruples’ But she 


mouth. 

‘You serious, old-fashioned thing!’ 
she laughed. ‘What have scruples to 
do with loving me?’ 

“*Then you mean,’ I said tremulous- 
ly, ‘that you'll wait? That my poverty 
makes no difference?’ 

“*Why talk of that?’ she pouted, lift- 
ing her chin in the willful way with 
which she disposed of unpleasant topics. 
‘Isn’t it enough for the present that we 
love each other? Can you help being 
Can I help having been brought 


poor ? 
Can we help 


up to marry a fortune? 

















caring for each other? No! Then don’t 
try to help it—just love me!’ 

“And so we kept our affair secret. 
This was quite opposed to my views, 
yet her regal, high-handed way always 
won me over. Hers was a rich, abound- 
ing nature that had never been cramped 
or thwarted. Scorning relinquishment 
as a weak thing, she had all the pagan 
virtues and beauties, and would have 
circumvented God to gain her ends. We 
just drifted. She cared. for me, I know, 
with all the very best of her nature. 
The cleavage between us lay in her de- 
pendence on luxury; it was the breath 
of her being. 

“She was rarely at home, except for 
a few days at a time. Her year was 
one running series of visits in Newport, 
Palm Beach, Tuxedo, Lakewood, Bar 
Harbor—wherever her set went. To 
the nearer by of these places I followed, 
on her hostesses’ invitations, over week- 
ends—for me, proud, but not too happy 
occasions—when I would see her, beau- 
tiful, yet unaffected, flattered, yet un- 
spoiled, surrounded by her host of 
adméivers, men whose most serious busi- 
ness consisted of motoring, polo, yacht- 
ing, court tennis, directors’ meetings ; 
who at Claire’s nod would gladly have 
bought up a regiment of poor devils 
like me and handed us over to her as 
a bodyguard. Among these surround- 
ings we would meet as mere friends, 
he and I; and whenever I saw her thus, 
er artificial, luxury-loving self domi- 
nant, it was with despair that I tried 
to recognize in this semistranger the 
wild, glowing, conventionless forest 
spirit who roamed hand in hand with 
me through the woodlands. 

“*Yes,’ she would say, ‘I’ve always 
known this idle-rich life, as you call it, 
and without it a part of me would be 
utterly miserable. You see, I’ve two 
halves that are always fighting, never 
reconciled. There’s the real half and 
the dream half. The real half belongs 
to the world, the dream half to you. 
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The real half revels in lights, excite- 
ment, admiration; the dream half longs 
for you and the silence of the woods. 
Yes, I suppose my real half could marry 
some kind, good, poky person for whom 
I would pur like a cream-fed fireside 
cat; but my dream half will never be 
any one’s else than yours.’ 

“Many women, I dare say, have been 
plagued by some such two diversely de- 
manding sides to their natures. Few, 
I suppose, have had sufficient self-con- 
viction to solve the problem in the 
strange way in which Claire ultimately 
solved it. Don’t think of her as being 
unwomanly or glacial. The very es- 
sence of our relationship lay so much 
in the fantastic, make-believe spirit of 
two runaway children that I doubt if 
she ever dreamed how great, as time 
went on, was my need of her in every 
sense. And I don’t complain. I was 
happy, would always have been happy 
to love her, if only in our secret, ro- 
mantic, boy-and-girl fashion. 

“For there were those other times, 
the few days in each month when, ac- 
cording to our compact, she slipped 
back to New York, apparently to be 
with her family, in reality to spend most 
of the time with me. No one ever sus- 
pected the reason of those absences. 
Early in the morning I would call for 
her at the house of her bosom friend, 
Erla, who alone guessed something of 
our secret. 

“*Now carry me off,’ Claire would 
laugh, as my arms went around her, ‘for 
I’m sick of flirting, flattery, and shams; 
sick of the men who’d buy me up and 
put me in their homes like just one 
more costly painting or statue. Carry 
me off with you. Steal me away from 
everybody. Make me forget every- 
thing but you and me and World’s 
End.’ 

“That was her name for a spot that 
we had discovered in our rambles. It 
lies some miles up the west bank of 
the river, at the base of the Palisades. 
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Sitting here, I can almost see the very 
headland. Once atop of the cliffs, we 
could wander the woods all day long 
without sight of a human face. De- 
scending through a craggy ravine, we 
found ourselves in a tree-embowered 
cove that gave on a tiny crescent of 
beach, while one small, white cabin— 
known by us as World’s End House— 
nestled near by among the pines. Here, 
isolated by the great cliffs behind us 
and the broad river at our feet, with 
no sound but the murmuring of pines 
and the lapping of waters, it seemed as 
if we had reached the remote verge of 
things, and that this was indeed world’s 
end. By the name, she also meant, in 
her fantastic way, that when the last 
day dawned and the tinsel shows of 
things, which withheld the other half 
of her from me, were destroyed by fire, 
each of us would somehow return to 
this farthest-out spot, to meet under the 
Rock-a-bye Pine. 


“They have a foolish sound, these 
names and fancies, yet without men- 
tioning them I could give you no idea 
of her strange, half-elfish nature, never 
quite in tune with any object until she 
had clothed it with some unreal will-o’- 


the-wisp significance. This tree, the 
tallest of a grove, stood overlooking the 
white cabin, whose one inmate, an old 
woman, soon became friendly with us. 
We would drink from her well, admire 
her old-fashioned garden, listen to her 
proud, rambling talk about her seafar- 
ing son, and persuade her to share our 
luncheon, which we might safely have 
eaten from any of the immaculate floors 
of her tiny, shipshape house. I am pos- 
itive that the good woman never won- 
dered whether we two represented a 
marriage, an engagement, or a court- 
ship; to her we were just lovers, and, 
therefore, to be befriended, and you 
could have read as much in her simple, 
kindly old face as she waved us fare- 
well from her doorstep, with a ‘Come 


again soon, my dearies!’ Then we 


would climb to the pine grove and lie 
in its fragrant, shadowy depths till late 
afternoon. 

“Once, lying thus, Claire caught my 
hand and whispered: 

“*Sh-h! Speak low! I’ve discovered 
something.’ She pointed upward to the 
grove’s tallest pine, whose top was 
swaying to and fro in the light breeze. 
‘It’s haunted,’ she said. 

“I answered that it was haunted by 
the wind. She called me stupid, and 
made me go over the nursery rhymes, 
mocking at my failure to guess which 
one she was thinkmg of. 

““Shut your eyes!’ she commanded. 
‘There! Don’t you hear that?’ 

“I replied that I heard the wind in 
the treetop. 

“*Not wind!’ she said mysteriously. 
‘That’s a voice, a little voice crying. No, 
keep your eyes shut; you mustn’t look 
at me while [ tell you.’ She pressed 
my eyelids down, then continued: ‘You 
know, I’ve always felt that trees are 
haunted. They are haunted by the lit- 
tle unborn souls who are waiting to be 
called to earth. Each treetop @ a 
cradle, and in every one of them a little 
soul lies, rocking in the wind, asleep. 
And when two lovers meet under a 
tree, the lonely little soul in that tree 
cries in his sleep, because he wants to 
be awakened and brought to earth.’ 

“It was all a part, I knew, of the 
game under whose rules alone she 
would accept me—that of a boy-and- 
girl love, romantically innocent, and not 
to be permitted to grow up, and | 
treated her fancy as such. Often there- 
after we used to speak of the Rock-a- 
bye Pine—she so lightly that I, who 
knew the mere mask she showed the 
world, sometimes thought that even her 
tenderness toward me was but one more 
layer of subtle artifice. But once, as 
we sat under the pine, she suddenly 
turned away and broke into a passion- 
ate fit of weeping. 

‘I only play at sobbed. 


life,’ she 














‘I’m too selfish, too cowardly ever to 
call that little treetop soul to me. He 
will never wake—never! Oh, you 
should despise me!’ 

“But, you see, I was a mere boy 
when I first met her; I knew only our 
innocent way of love, and patience had 
grown to be second nature with me. 
Then, too, | was always hoping that she 
would tire of the world of shows, and 
accept me with what little I could give 
her. I lived on that hope for six years. 
Then something happened. An Eng- 
lishman came over with one of the cup- 
challenge crowds and met Claire at the 
races. He was a man of fifty, a wid- 
ower, and he had great wealth, fine es- 
tates, and an old title. Tl call him 
the Duke of Marbury. He was féted 
and dined, the newspapers were full 
of him, and everywhere his name was 
coupled with Miss Craven’s. He stayed 
only a month or so, then returned; but 
with the following spring came an invi- 
tation from him, asking Claire and her 
mother to visit his household. 

“Claire was now twenty-eight; her 
first suecess in society had waned, and 
her mother was continually urging her 
to marry. Heretofore, nothing had ever 
threatened our friendship, but now I 
felt certain that, if she made the visit, 
she would end by accepting Marbury, 
and I told her so. She protested that 
Marbury could never be anything to her 
no one should ever come between 

In fact, she had refused so many 
offers in the past, rather than break with 
that words gave me fresh 

I let her go. 

“Of course, she made a great success 
on the other side, and the English il- 
lustrated papers were full of her pho- 
tographs at the time. Well, one day 
I read in the cable dispatches of her 
engagement to Marbury. I understood. 
The sight of so much wealth and so- 
cial power had dazzled her; she had re- 
sponded to the instincts implanted in 
her by the training of a lifetime; she 
6 


me, these 


he ype. 
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had fulfilled her destiny. Like a man 
who makes his will, signing away all 
he owns, I wrote her the necessary for- 
malities of congratulation. Instead of 
confirming the news, she continued to 
write in the old, gay, tender strain, 
hardly naming Lord Marbury except as 
a charming host. Then suddenly came 
the cablegram: ‘Sailing Campania, 
twentieth. Have written.’ Her letter, 
which arrived a few days in advance of 
her, merely set the date of our meet- 
ing. As to the place, she wrote: 

“‘Let it be at  World’s End. I 
couldn’t bear meeting you with other 
people about. Be waiting for me un- 
der the Rock-a-bye Pine.’ 

“I was there in the afternoon hours 
of a glorious October day. Presently, 
along the woodland path, there came the 
lithe, swinging figure I so well knew. 
She wore a black walking skirt and a 
white sweater; her head was bare. In 
fact, she was dressed exactly as she 
had been dressed on the occasion of our 
first meeting, six years before. When 
she saw me, she dropped her hat and 
held out both arms. 

‘Oh, my ‘Silvius!’ she laughed gayly 
as we neared; then she sank her fore- 
head on my shoulder and lay dumb. 
There was just the woodland silence 
and her long, shuddering sobs. When 
at last she could speak, she said, as if 
in explanation: 

“*Home! Home 

“Amazed, I asked: 
really that?’ 

“She nodded. All the old, playful 
evasion in her eyes had vanished. In- 
stead, they glowed w:th a submissive 
sweetness that was sttange to me. 

“ *More—oh, so much more than you 
think !’ ° 

“*But Lord Marbury?’ I asked. 

“Her eyes checked me. 

“*T am yours!’ she answered impetu- 
ously. 

“‘But the newspaper dispatch?’ I 
‘You know it said——’ 


and you!’ 
‘Do you mean 


persisted. 
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“Yours, all yours!’ she cried. “That 
is why I am here. Can’t you see that 
I am yours?’ 

“*Then,’ I said, ‘it was my right to 
meet you at the pier, to let it be known 
in the eyes of the world ; 

“She dropped me a mock curtsy. 

“ “How masterful we've become, sir!’ 
She clung to me with swift tenderness. 
‘What do we care for the eyes of the 
world? Aren’t my eyes enough for 
you?’ And as she fixed them upon me, 
again I saw the slow, upwelling tears. 
But she dashed them lightly away, cry- 
ing: ‘Oh, make me forget—forget 
everything but you, and this day of 
days, and World’s End!’ 

“All that afternoon she was the wild, 
woodland thing incarnate, a creature 
newly uncaged, with ever a sly, tender 
laughter and sidelong eyes that dared 
me to guess their hidden meaning. At 
sunset we stood below cliffs in front of 
World’s End House, and the little old 
woman hobbled forth, and smiled on us, 
and told Claire that dinner was almost 
ready. When she had vanished, Claire 
answered my surprised glance. 

“*Ves, I stopped to see her, before 
meeting you. Mother doesn’t expect me 
for dinner. She’s visiting friends, and 
I’—she smiled—I’m with Erla, as 
usual.’ 

“We dined under the grape arbor, 
while the sun, setting far behind the 
cliffs at our back, fired the eastern 
cloud bank with a glow that clothed 
everything in a rosy mist. Dusk fell, 
and the stars’ pale points crept forth. 
The old woman had cleared the table 
and gone in. Claire shivered, saying 
that she was cold. The windows of 
World’s End House showed leaping 
flames. We went inside, stooping to 
the low lintel, and sat before the log 
fire in that tiny, quaint room. “On its 
walls hung rusty flintlocks, faded sam- 
plers, old skeins of fish net, and through 
the open door of the room adjoining I 
saw snowy bed linen, against which 


background stood a great jar. filled with 
the flaming maple leaves of autumn. 
Save for the footsteps of the old woman 
moving overhead there was absolute 
stillness. Civilization seemed a million 
miles away. Claire started up from her 
reverie. 

““Do you know what I was think- 
ing?’ she asked, with her strange, elfish 
eyes on mine: ‘That this is World’s 
End, and—and Oh, how I wish 
that the world might end to-night!’ 

“She walked to the door and threw it 
wide. A gust caught the candles, and 
they went out, leaving the room in fire- 
light. When I found my way to her 
side, she was standing in the doorway, 
gazing far down the river at a murky 
glow that smoldered overhead—that au- 
rora borealis of great cities, which al- 
ways hangs over the night sky of New 
York. 

“*No!’ she exclaimed, waving a hand 
at what she read, I suppose, as a sym- 
bol of the feverish glamour amid which 
so much of her life had been passed. 
‘No, not to-night! You’ve had me, and 
you'll have me again, until I’ve burned 
my poor, silly moth wings at your 
flame.’ The sad self-contempt died out 
of her voice, and she cried trium- 
phantly: ‘But not to-night! I’m my 
own mistress to-night, whatever may 
happen to-morrow.’ 

“The passionate abandonment of her 
voice, near to tears, startled me. ‘Claire 

I began, but she turned impul- 
sivelysand lay in my arms. 

“*Not Claire,” she whispered, with 
strange earnestness, ‘but Sylvia, your 
own Sylvia, who will never belong to 
any one else in the world. Yes, call me 
by that name again and again and again. 
Make Sylvia live for you. Don’t let 
her die. Oh, don’t let Sylvia die!’ 

“Uncomprehending, I soothed her as 
one would soothe an overwrought child. 
I said something about going home. At 
that, she raised her head, and, with her 
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eyes smiling full on mine, stretched 
forth a hand and pushed the door shut, 
leaving us behind it in the firelit room. 
“*We are at home!’ she breathed. 
“Between us there stretched a mo- 
ment of invisible struggle. For that 
space of time my every instinct rose up 
between me and the woman for whom 
| had waited so long; who, though | 
knew her free to be mine, should have 
been given me, my pride of possession 
insisted, under the eyes of all the world. 
But it was upon her, her high, queenly 
mood that always seemed to say: ‘Roy- 
alty’s gifts cannot be refused’; and as 
ever it prevailed. 
“ ‘Listen !’ 
hear?” 
“And through the stillness there 
wafted to our ears the low, wailing mur- 
mur of the wind in the Rock-a-bye 
Pine. She took my hand and led it 
to the door lock, then closed her own 
upon mine, about the key, and turned 
it 


she whispered. ‘You 


III. 


Across his forehead Sir Galahad 
Gone-to-seed passed a_ handkerchief, 
then folded it tight and pressed it be- 
tween both palms. Even as one reads 
the silent distress of an athlete by the 
rigid clutch of his fingers on the run- 
I 


ing corks, as the goal draws near, so 


1 


this man’s mute anguish was revealed 
through the medium of that ruthlessly 
wrung bit of linen. You might have 
said that he held his heart between his 
palms, and was squeezing out its life- 
blood. His face worked powerfully 
for a while. When he had regained 
self-control, he continued: 

“As I told you, | am a man whose 
whole life was lived in three days. I 
suppose I achieved that rare revelation, 
‘infinity in the palm of your hand, and 
eternity in an hour.’ Well, the tiny 
surrounded by a_ thousand 
leagues of desert, and yet I’d traverse 


oasis is 


my desert all over again for those same 
three days at World’s End. 

“I brought her flowers every morn- 
ing, and once when she expressed a 
wish for fringed gentian, I climbed the 
cliffs to find them. As I turned to go, 
she suddenly put her arms about me 
and kissed me. 

“*Tell me you don’t despise me for 
this,’ she urged; ‘that you’ll never hate 
me.’ And to my foolish love words 
she kept repeating: ‘Yes! Believe that 
of me, think that of me always.’ 

“And even when I had reached the 
cliffs’ summit, I still saw her slender 
figure far below, as she stood watch- 
ing me to the last. 

“An hour later I returned, to find 
only the old woman, who eyed me with 
a puzzled, pitying smile, then pointed 
toward the Rock-a-bye Pine, where, she 
said, something had been left for me. 
And there I found it, a letter, three 
sheets of penciled paper, pinned to- 
gether with pine needles—the last 
earthly token of Sylvia. I have it still. 
In part it reads: 

“Yes, I lied to you; otherwise you would 
never have stooped to take me, your Sylvia, 
who was born with our first kiss, and who 
dies with our last. For Sylvia is dead; it 
is Claire who is to marry Lord Marbury. I 
told him frankly that affection and respect 
were all I could bring; and only on condi- 
tion that I was first to return home, did | 
agree to his wish that we should be married 
within the month. What has passed between 
us here has to do with that side of my na- 
ture which he could never have waked, never 
have owned. 

“For once, when he spoke to me of his 
wish for children, all the way across thé 
ocean from far World’s End, there came to 
my ears the cry of that little, lonely treetop 
soul, high up in the Rock-a-bye Pine, whom 
only you and [ could call to earth; and all 
at once I shuddered at the thought of that 
other child which would be demanded of me. 
I knew that I could give Marbury my wife- 
hood, but I knew that I could give only you 
and yours my motherhood. 

“Marry soon; that will make it easier for 
both of us. My two selves have warred so 
long, | am very tired, and this is my way of 
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reconciling them. And yet have 1? For the 
little face that is to come will waken a throb 
and an ache in me always.” 

*And—and ” L hesitated. 

Sir Galahad divined my question: 

“To-day the boy that Marbury and 
she both worship is fourteen. Claire is 
forty-three; Marbury is sixty-five. On 
account of his health, they travel con- 
tinually. I, too, travel. I've dropped 
entirely out of touch with business af- 
fairs, friends, correspondents; my one 
remaining interest is in—in press clip- 
pings. Wherever I am, wherever Claire 
and her boy may be, I still learn of 
them thus. I’ve quite come to depend 
on it, as one depends on an absent 
friend’s letters.” 


“And when Marbury dies?” I asked. 
“Will she send for you?” 

Sir Galahad Gone-to-seed, the time 
tyrannized, the toy of hopes deferred, 
glanced shyly over his shoulder, as if 
about to make shamefaced confession. 
Then, in the hushed voice of one who 
speaks of life after death, he said: 

“IT hope. I—lI almost believe.” 

He leaned riverward, as if straining 
for a glimpse of the distant headland 
that hid World’s End. His face took 
on the old, patiently musing gaze, his 
lips their tiny, twingelike smile; his 
shoulders resumed their old, invisible 
burden. And suddenly I recognized 
that burden, all but beheld it palpably 
defined—a cross. 


7 


DEATH IN LIFE 


OUTH winds of benison and balm 
Filched from the rose, the sand, the sea, 
The joy of leaves, the murmured charm 
Wrought happily by bird and bee, 
And down the wind, far wefts of mist 
That dipped to meet a racing tide 


All these it had—the day we 


kissed 


Che day I died. 


All that I owned—the rose’s blush, 

The vital pulsing of the sea, 
The sand’s glad yield, the south wind’s rush, 

A heart outsinging bird and bee— 
I laid upon the altar drear, 

Whose bitter priests were Fate and Pride, 
And teft you, all unknowing fear, 

The day I died. 
MartHa McCuttocu-WIxiiaMs, 





lasted twen- 
and then it 


incubation that 
ty-five years, 


broke out on me, and people 
said I was It. 
But they called it humor instead of 


measles. 

The employees in the store bought a 
silver inkstand for the senior partner on 
his fiftieth birthday. We crowded into 
his private office to present it. 

[ had been selected for spokesman, 
aud I made a little speech that I had 
heen preparing for a week. 

It made a hit. It was full of puns 
and epigrams and funny twists that 
brought down the house—which was a 
very solid one in the wholesale hard- 
ware lf. Old Marlowe himself ac- 
tually grinned, and the employees took 
their cue and roared. 

My reputation as a humorist dates 
rom half past nine o'clock on that 
rning 
For weeks afterward my fellow 
clerks fanned the flame of my self-es- 
teem. One by one they came to me, 
saying what an awfully clever speech 
that was, old man, and carefully ex- 
plained to me the point of each one of 
my jokes. 

Gradually 1 found that I was ex- 
pected to keep it up. Others might 
speak sanely on business matters and 
the day’s topics, but from me some- 
thing and airy was re- 
quired. 

I was expected to crack jokes about 


gamesome 


the crockery and lighten up the gran- 
ite ware with persiflage. I was second 
bookkeeper, and if I failed to show up 
a balance sheet without something comic 
about the footings or could find no 
cause for laughter in an invoice of 
plows, the other clerks were disap- 
pointed. 

By degrees my fame spread, and | 
became a local “character.” Our town 
was small enough to make this possi- 
ble~ The daily newspaper quoted me. At 
social gatherings I was indispensable. 

I believe I did possess considerable 
wit and a facility for quick and spon- 
taneous repartee. This gift I cultivated 
and improved by practice. And the na- 
ture of it was kindly and genial, not 
running to sarcasm or offending oth- 
ers. People began to smile when they 
saw me coming, and by the time we had 
met I generally had the word ready to 
broaden the a laugh. 

[ had early. We 
charming boy of three and a girl of five 
Naturally, we lived in a vine-covered 
cottage, and were happy. My salary 
as bookkeeper in the hardware concern 
kept at a distance those ills attendant 
upon superfluous wealth. 

At sundry times I had written out a 
few jokes and conceits that I consid- 
ered peculiarly happy, and had sent 
them to certain periodicals that print 
such things. All of them had been in- 
stantly accepted. Several of the ed- 
itors had written to request further con- 
tributions. 


smile into 


married had a 
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One day I received a letter from the 
editor of a famous weekly publication. 
He suggested that I submit to him a 
humorous composition to fill a column 
of space; hinting that he would make 
it a regular feature of each issue if the 
work proved satisfactory. I did so, 
and at the end of two weeks he offered 
to make a contract with me for a year 
at a figure that was considerably higher 
than the amount paid me by the hard- 
ware firm. 

I was filled with delight. My wife 
already crowned me in her mind with 
the imperishable evergreens of literary 
success. We had lobster croquettes 
and a bottle of blackberry wine for sup- 
per that night. Here was the chance to 
liberate myself from drudgery. | talked 
over the matter very seriously with 
Louisa. We agreed that I must resign 


my place at the store and devote myself 
to humor. 
I resigned. My fellow clerks gave 


me a farewell banquet. The speech | 
made there coruscated. It was printed 
in full by the Gazette. The next morn- 
ing I awoke and looked at the clock. 

“Late, by George!” I exclaimed, and 
grabbed for my clothes. Louisa re- 
minded me that I was no longer a slave 
to hardware and contractors’ supplies. 
I was now-a professional humorist. 

After breakfast she proudly led me to 
the little room off the kitchen. Dear 
girl! There was my table and chair, 
writing pad, ink, and pipe tray. And 
all the author’s trappings—the celery 
stand full of fresh roses and honey- 
suckle, last year’s calendar on the wall, 
the dictionary, and a little bag of choc- 
olates to nibble between inspirations. 
Dear girl! 

I sat me to work. The wall paper is 
patterned with arabesques or odalisks 
or—perhaps—it is trapezoids. Upon 
one of the figures I fixed my eyes. 1 
bethought me of humor. 

A voice startled me— "cuis~’s voice. 


“If you aren’t too busy, dear,” it said, 
“come to dinner.” 

I looked at my watch. Yes, five 
hours had been gathered in by the grim 
scytheman. [| went to dinner. 

“You mustn’t work too hard at first,” 
said Louisa. ‘““Goethe—or was it Napo- 
leon ?—said five hours a day is enough 
for mental labor. Couldn’t you take 
me and the children to the woods this 
afternoon ?” 

“T am a little tired,” I admitted. So 
we went to the woods. 

But I soon got the swing of it. 
Within a month I was turning out copy 
as regular as shipments of hardware. 

And I had success. My column in 
the weekly made some stir, and I was 
referred to in a gossipy way by the 
critics as something fresh in the line 
of humorists. I augmented my income 
considerably by contributing to other 
publications. 

I picked up the tricks of the trade. I 
could take a funny idea and make a 
two-line joke of it, earning a dollar. 
With false whiskers on, it would serve 
up cold as a quatrain, doubling its pro- 
ducing value. By turning the skirt and 
adding a ruffle of rhyme you_ would 
hardly recognize it as vers de société 
with neatly shod feet and a fashion- 
plate illustration. 

I began to save up money, and we 
had new carpets and,a parlor organ. 
My townspeople began to look upon me 
as a citizen of some consequence in- 
stead of the merry trifler I had been 
when I clerked in the hardware store. 

After five or six months the spon- 
taneity seemed to depart from my hu- 
mor. Quips and droll sayings no 
longer fell carelessly from my lips. J 
was sometimes hard run for material. I 
found myself listening to catch avail- 
able ideas from the conversation of my 
friends. Sometimes I chewed my pen- 
cil and gazed at the wall paper for 
hours trying to build up some gay little 
bubble of unstudied fun. 
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And then I became a harpy, a Mo- 
loch, a Jonah, a vampire to my ac- 
quaintances. Anxious, haggard, greedy, 
| stood among them like a veritable kill- 
joy. Let a bright saying, a witty com- 
parison, a piquant phrase fall ;from 
their lips and | was after it like a hound 
springing upon a bone. I dared not 
trust 4#ny memory; but, turning aside 
guiltily and meanly, | would make a 
note of it in my ever-present memoran- 
dum book or upon my cuff for my own 
future use. 

My friends regarded me in sorrow 
and wonder. | was not the same man. 
\Vhere once |] had furnished them en- 
tertainment and jollity, | now preyed 
upon them. No jests from me ever bid 
for their smiles now. They were too 
precious. I could not afford to dis- 
pense gratuitously the means of my 
livelihood. 

[ was a lugubrious fox praising the 
singing of my friends, the crows, that 


they might drop from their beaks the 


morsels of wit that I coveted. 

Nearly every one began to avoid me. 
| even forgot how to smile, not even 
paying that much for the sayings | ap- 
propriated. 

No persons, places, times, or subjects 
were exempt from my plundering in 
search of material. Even in church my 
demoralized fancy went hunting among 
he solemn aisles and pillars for spoil 

Did the minister give out the long- 
meter doxology, at once I began: “Dox- 
ology—sockdology—sockdolager — me- 
ter—meet her.” 

The sermon ran through my mental 
sieve, its precepts filtering unheeded, 
could I but glean a suggestion of a pun 
or a bon mot. The solemnest anthems 
of the choir were but an aecompani- 
ment to my thoughts as | conceived new 
changes to ring upon the ancient comi- 
calities concerning the jealousies of so- 
prano, tenor, and basso. 

My own home became a_ hunting 


ground. My wife is a singularly fem- 


inine creature, candid, sympathetic, and 
impulsive. Once her conversation was 
my delight, and her ideas a source of 
unfailing pleasure. Now | worked her. 
She was a gold mine of those amusing 
but lovable inconsistencies that distin- 
guish the female mind. 

| began to market those pearls of* un- 
wisdom and humor that should have en- 
riched only the sacred precincts of 
home. With devilish cunning | encour- 
aged her to talk. Unsuspecting, she laid 
her heart bare. Upon the cold, con- 
spicuous, common, printed page I of- 
fered it to the public gaze. 

A literary Judas, I kissed her and 
betrayed her. For pieces of silver | 
dressed her sweet confidences in the 
pantalettes and frills of folly and made 
them dance in the market place. 

Dear Louisa! Of nights I have bent 
over her, cruel as a wolf above a ten- 
der lamb, hearkening even to her soft 
words murmured in sleep, hoping to 
catch an idea for my next days grind. 
There is worse to come. 

God help me! Next my fangs were 
buried deep in the neck of the fugitive 
sayings of my little children. 

Guy_and Viola were two bright foun- 
tains of childish, quaint thoughts and 
speeches. 1 found a ready sale for this 
kind of humor, and was furnishing a 
regular department in a magazine with 
“Funny Fancies of Childhood.” I be 

to stalk them as an Indian stalks 
the antelope. [I hide behind 


gan 
would 
sofas and doors, or crawl om my hands 
and knees among the bushes in the yard 
to eavesdrop while they‘ were at play. | 
had all the qualities of a harpy except 
remorse. 

Once, when I was barren of ideas, 
and my copy must leave in the next 
mail, I covered myself in a pile of au- 
tumn leaves in the yard, where I knew 
they intended to come to play. I can- 
not bring myself to believe that Guy 
was aware of my hiding place, but even 


if he was, I would be loath to blame 
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him for his setting fire to the leaves, 
causing the destruction of my new suit 
of clothes, and nearly cremating a par- 
ent. 

Soon my own children began to shun 
measapest. Often, when I was creep- 
ing upon them like a melancholy ghoul, 
I would hear them say to each other: 
“Here comes papa,’ and they would 
gather their toys and scurry away to 
some safer hiding place. Miserable 
wretch that I was! 

And yet I was doing well financially. 
Before the first year had passed I had 
saved a thousand dollars, and we had 
lived in comfort. 

But at what a cost! I am not quite 
clear as to what a pariah is, but I was 
everything that it sounds like. I had 
no friends, no amusements, no enjoy- 
ment of life. The happiness of my 
family had been sacrificed. I was a 
hee. sucking sordid honey from life’s 
fairest flowers, dreaded and shunned on 
account of my sting. 

One day a man spoke to me, with a 
pleasant and friendly smile. Not in 
months had the thing happened. I was 
passing the undertaking _establishment 
of Peter Heffelbower. Peter stood in 
the door and saluted me. I stopped, 
strangely wrung in my heart by his 
greeting. He asked me inside. 

The day was chill and rainy. We 
went into the back room, where a fire 
burned in a little stove. A customer 
came, and Peter left the alone for a 
while. Presently I felt a new feeling 
stealing over me—a sense of beautiful 
calm and content: I looked around the 
place. There were rows of shining rose- 
wood caskets, black palls, trestles, 
hearse plumes, mourning streamers, and 
all the paraphernalia of the solemn 
trade. Here was peace, order, silence, 
the abode of grave and dignified reflec- 
tions. Here, on the brink of life, was 
a little niche pervaded by the spirit of 
eternal rest. 

When I entered it, the follies of the 


world abandoned me at the door. I 
felt no inclination to wrest a humorous 
idea from those somber and stately 
trappings. My mind seemed to stretch 
itself to grateful repose upon a couch 
draped with gentle thoughts. 

A quarter of an hour ago I was an 
abandoned humorist. Now I was a 
philosopher, full of serenity and ease. 
I had found ’a refuge from humor, 
from the hot chase of the shy quip, 
from the degrading pursuit of the pant- 
ing joke, from the restless reach after 
the nimble repartee. 

[ had not known Heffelbower well. 
When he came back, I let him talk, 
fearful that he might prove to be a 
jarring note in the sweet, dirgelike har- 
mony of his establishment. 

But, no. He chimed truly. I gave a 
long sigh of happiness.. Never have | 
known a man’s talk to be as magnifi- 
cently dull as Peter’s was. Compared 
with it the Dead Sea is a geyser. 
Never a sparkle or a glimmer of wit 
marred his words. Commonplaces as 
trite and as plentiful as blackberries 
flowed from his lips no more stirring in 
quality than a last week’s tape running 
from a ticker. Quaking a little, I tried 
upon him one of my best pointed jokes. 
It fell back ineffectual, with the point 
broken. I loved that man from then 
on, 

Two or three evenings each week | 
would steal down to Heffe:bower’s and 
revel in his back room. That was my 
only joy. I began to rise early and 
hurry through my work, that.I might 
spend more time in my haven. In no 
other place could I throw off my habit 
of extracting humorous ideas from my 
surroundings. Peter’s talk left me’ no 
opening had I besieged it ever so hard. 

Under this influence I began to im- 
prove in spirits. It was the recrea- 
tion from one’s labor which every man 
needs. I surprised one or two of my 
former friends by throwing them a 
smile and a cheery word as I passed 
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them on the streets. Several times I 
dumfounded my family by relaxing 
long enough to make a jocose remark 
in their presence. 

I had so long been ridden by the in- 
cubus of humor that I seized my hours 
of holiday with a schoolboy’s zest. 

My work.began to suffer. It was not 
the pain and burden to me that it had 
been. I often whistled at my desk, and 
wrote with far more fluency than be- 
fore. I accomplished my tasks impa- 
tiently, as anxious to be off to my help- 
ful retreat as a drunkard is to get to 
his tavern. 

My wife had some anxious hours in 
conjecturing where I spent my after- 
[ thought it best not to tell her; 


noons., 


women do not understand these things. 
oor girl!—she had one shock out of 
it. 

One day I brought home a silver 
coffin handle for a paper weight and 
a fine, fluffy hearse plume to dust my 


papers with. 

I loved to see them on my desk, and 
think cf the beloved back room down at 
Heffelbower’s. But Louisa found them, 
and she shrieked with horror. I had 
to console her with some lame excuse 
for having them, but I saw in her eyes 
that the prejudice was not removed. I 
had to remove the articles, though, at 
double-quick time. 

One day Peter Heffelbower laid be- 
fore me a temptation that swept me off 
feet. In his sensible, uninspired 
way he showed me his books, and ex- 
plained that his profits and his busi- 
ness were increasing rapidly. He had 
thought of taking in a partner with 
some cash. .He would rather have me 
than any one he knew. When I left his 
place that afternoon Peter had my check 
for the thousand dollars I had in the 
bank, and I was a partner in his under- 
taking business. 

I went home with feelings of deliri- 
ous joy, mingled with a certain amount 
of doubt. I was dreading to tell my 


my 


wife about it. But I walked on air. To 
give up the writing of humorous stuff, 
once more to enjoy the apples of life, 
instead of squeezing them to a pulp for 
a few drops of hard cider to make the 


_public feel funny—what a boon that 


would be! 

At the supper table Louisa handed me 
some letters that had come during my 
absence. Several of them contained re- 
jected manuscript. Ever since I first 
began going to Heffelbower’s my stuff 
had been coming back with alarming 
frequency. Lately I had been dashing 
off my jokes and articles with the great- 
est fluency. Previously I had labored 
like a bricklayer, slowly and with agony. 

Presently I opened a letter from the 
editor of the weekly with which I had 
a regular contract. The checks for that 
weekly article were still our main de- 
pendence. The letter ran thus: 

Dear Six: As you are aware, our con- 
tract for the year expires with the present 
month. While regretting the necessity for 
so doing, we must say that we do not care to 
renew same for the coming year. We were 
quite pleased with your style of humor, which 
seems to have delighted quite a large pro- 
portion of our readers. But for the past two 
months we have noticed a decided falling off 
in its quality. 

Your eaflier work showed a spontaneous, 
easy, natural flow of fun and wit. Of late it 
is labored, studied, and unconvincing, giving 
painful evidence of hard toil and drudging 
mechanism. 

Again regretting that we do not consider 
your contributions available any longer, we 
are, yours sincerely, Tue Eptror. 


I handed this letter to my wife. 
After she had read it her face grew ex- 
tremely long, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“The mean old thing!” she exclaimed 
indignantly. ‘I’m sure your pieces are 
just as good as they ever were. And it 
doesn’t take you half as long to write 
them as it did.” And then, I suppose, 
Louisa thought of the checks that 
would cease coming. “Oh, John,” she 
what will you do now?” 


“ 


wailed, 
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For an answer I got up and began to 
do a polka step around the supper table. 
I am sure Louisa thought the trouble 
had driven me mad; and [| think the 
children hoped it had, for they tore after 
me, yelling with glee and emulating my 
steps. I was now something like their 
old playmate as of yore. 

“The .theater’ for us to-night!” I 
shouted; “nothing less. And a late, 
wild, disreputable supper for all of us at 
the Palace Restaurant. Lumty-diddle- 
de-dee-de-dum !” 

And then I explained my glee by de- 
claring that I was now a partner in a 
prosperous undertaking establishment, 
and that written jokes might go hide 
their heads in sackcloth and ashes for 
all me. . 

With the editor’s letter in her hand 
to justify the deed I had done, my wife 
could advance no objections save a few 


‘ 


mild ones based on the feminine in- 
ability to appreciate a good thing such 
as the little back room of Peter Hef— 
no, of Heffelbower & Co.’s undertaking 
establishment. 

In conclusion, I will say that to-day 
you will find no man in our town as well 
liked, as jovial and full of merry say- 
ings as I. My jokes are again noised 
about and quoted; once more | take 
pleasure in my wife’s confidential chat- 
ter without a mercenary thought, while 
Guy and Viola play at my feet distribut- 
ing gems of childish humor without fear 
of the ghastly tormentor who used to 
dog their steps, notebook in hand. 

Our business has prospered finely. | 
keep the books and look after the shop, 
while Peter attends to outside matters. 
He says that my levity and high spirits 
would simply turn any funeral into a 
regular Irish wake. 


a he 


EN PASSANT 


ITH 
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pallid glow athwart a velvet hill, 
felt the cool of sapphire cafons deep 


hat numbed my heart; the while, as in tts sleep, 


Some lone bird called in errant minor trill 
A gray moth’s clinging set my hand a-thrill ; 
And widening winds that round gray spaces sweep 
Had bowed the trees in seeming shame, to keep 
Fialf hidden their bare limbs ’neath grasses still. 


From out the lacing of a branch, the sun, 
So frail and wan, had sent with listless mien 
A butterfly on petaled wings, astray. 
Hope sprang anew, for lo! above the dun 
Of withered boughs, my eyes beheld the sheen 
Singing, I went my way. 


ALYSE 


Of new-born leaves! 
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LIZABETH watched the great 
> white car swing through the 
gates and out toward the 
open desert. The Afritan 
sun hung low in the brazen 
heavens, and the stretch of sand, bor- 
dered by majestic palms, seemed trans- 
muted into a vast pool of molten gold 
that quivered in heat and light. The 
sirocco had blown a withering blast all 
day, and the leaves of the crimson bu- 
ginvillza that flaunted its wanton arms 
about the low white house were pow- 
dered with glittering dust. Two mam- 
moth flags, one French, the other 
\merican, flapped and fluttered boister- 
ously over the gate of the garage, and 
the American eagle and the “Coq Gau- 

is’ defied one another from a discreet 





istance 

LLarbi, the great Sloughie desert dog, 
vapped and tugged fiercely at his leash 
as his mistress barred the gates and 
turned toward the house. His yellow 
eyes grew tender and kind as she laid 
a light hand on his rough head, and a 
mute adoration sprang into his faithful 
gaze, while ripples of delight shook his 
long, lean frame. Elizabeth snapped 
the leash from his collar, and with one 
clean leap his heavy paws were on her 
shoulders and his pink tongue seeking 
in vain to bestow a friendly caress on 
the laughing face of his captive. 








boy! 
Down, you splendid brute!” she com- 
manded, and with drooping ears and 
tail he slid to the ground beside her, 
rubbing his sides against her knee. 
Slipping one hand through his collar, 
she ran down the inner court toward 


“Down, Larbi! Down, my 


the workshop. Hadje, the car washer, 
grinned a wide smile as he saw the pair 
approach, and suddenly a deafening 
noise of mingled barks and howls went 
up from behind the door of the tool 
room. 

An enormous black griffon, who re- 
sponded to the blighting name’ of 
“Lemon,” was the first to escape 
through the barely opened door ; and at 
his heels followed “Ginger,” a creamy 
collie; “Poker,” an impertinent fox; 
“Mike,” a gentle Pomeranian; and last, 
and, incidentally, least, “Marquise,” a 
tiny King Charles. At once war was 
declared, and Elizabeth, who had taken 
a sudden and unexpected seat on the 
bricks after an onslaught from Lemon 
and Ginger, rocked in shrieks of laugh- 
ter among the jealous but happy fam- 
ily. Mike and Marquise wriggled 
treacherously into her lap. Larbi’s cold 


nose sniffed at her bare neck, and the 
heterogeneous rest barked and rolled, 
capered and jumped, to the detriment 
of Elizabeth’s person and apparel. 
“Attention!” she commanded sternly, 
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and instantly all noise ang movement 
ceased. 

“Larbi, fetch the cows!’ And the 
huge yellow hound turned and trotted 
toward the gate, where Hadje stood in 
waiting. 

“Ginger, round up the chickens!” 
and in a flash the collie shot over the 
low fence that divided the courtyard 
from the sun-drenched pasture. 

“Lemon! Ah, my poor Lemon! 
Come here to your mother and hark to 
the hard-boiled words she would fain 
murmur in your ear. Sit up and look 
her in the eye, and if you have tears, 
prepare to shed them. Son of a frivo- 
lous French mother and a dissolute, 
aristocratic Polish father, you are the 
result of an international and _ ill-as- 
sorted marriage. Thus your total de- 
pravity and complete lack of moral 
sense and propriety. You are a limb 


of Satan, a brand to be snatched from 
the burning, a loose liver, with an evil 


eye. You are wanton in your wicked- 
ness, low in your tastes, and the very 
leer of your orbs speaks of a reprehen- 
sible, degenerate soul. But, lawks, 
lawks, my boy, you are the most alto- 
gether lovingest and charmingest little 
old black pup that ever wagged a plume 
for a tail, and I just love you harder 
than rocks, for all your cussedness!”’ 

Lemon writhed in an ecstasy of ca- 
nine delight, alternately sitting on his 
haunches and walking on the bias. Two 
silky ears of ludicrous length hung over 
his great, liquid, and innocent eyes, and 
there was an eternal reproach in his 
expression, as if he were asking pite- 
ously: “Why, oh, why, ‘Lemon’?” 

Elizabeth raised herself from the 
ground, deftly disengaging herself from 
the canine obstacles; and lifting one 
finger in mock solemnity, she gave one 
parting admonition to the long-suffering 
Lemon: 

“Go into the kitchen and say your 
prayers, that Fatmah may know it is 
time to eat and give us our supper. 


And you three little spoiled darlings 
may come with me while I cut the nas- 
turtiums and water the house plants.” 

The dejection in Lemon’s attitude 
and the droop of his tail suggested that 
prayers in the kitchen held no charm 
for him while the obese Fatmah reigned 
supreme among pots and kettles. When 
there were fleshpots to be exploited or 
petty larcenies to be perpetrated, that 
was quite another affair; but Fatmah, 
for all her obesity, was remarkably agile 
when punishment was in question, and 
the broom handle maddeningly ubiqui- 
tous and unyielding. But being too 
well born to question the orders of a 
lady, he turned obediently and sidled 
kitchenward. 

Elizabeth caught up a sprinkling can 
of water, and, followed by the three 
small dogs, disappeared around the an- 
gle of the tool house to give the thirsty 
plants.a much-needed drink. 

Presently, Fatmah came out from 
beneath the grape arbor that sheltered 
the kitchen from the blazing afternoon 
sun, and proceeded to lay the supper 
table under a magnificent cypress tree 
that thrust its mighty branches heaven- 
ward from the exact center of the 
court. 

A platter of luscious purple figs and 
sun-kissed muscatel grapes came first; 
then a bowl of fragrant honey, a gen- 
erous pat of unsalted butter, and a 
crusty loaf of snowy wheaten bread. 
Fatmah stood still, eying the arrange- 
ment, and a sluggish mental process 
seemed to be taking place beneath the 
purple silk foutah that held her henna- 
stained locks in place. A dawning 
gleam of intelligence lightened her 
stolid countenance for a fleeting sec- 
ond, and she turned and ambled to- 
ward the kitchen, her flowing yellow 
garments flapping about her bare an- 
kles. 

The deepening twilight cast purple 
shadows over earth and sky, and a be- 
wildering perfume of honeysuckle, 
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rose, and mimosa drenched the evening 
air with a heady sweetness. Great, 
burning clouds, that changed from 
crimson to orange and then to mauve 
and gold, sank lower, and yet lower, on 
the misty horizon, and the shrill cries 
of the swallows and the thrilling notes 
of the nightingales mingled with the 
holocaust of the heavens, 

Elizabeth rounded the house, her 
arms filled with vines and flowers, and 
stood a moment transfixed at the match- 
less beauty of the swiftly falling night. 
She stretched her strong young body 
in physical pleasure, and steeped her 
being in the glory of the night. 

The minutes slipped by unnoticed, 
and then, the pangs of hunger assailing 
her, she clapped her hands authorita- 
tively, and Fatmah lumbered into view. 

‘Come, come, my old one!” Eliza- 
beth expostulated. ‘Thou wouldst not 
see me perish with hunger! Bestir thy 
fat self, or Mohammed, thy master, 
shall know of thy laziness, and with his 
heavy trigue play a fantasia on thy 
brown body!” 

Fatmah grinned a toothless grin, and, 
disappearing into the kitchen, reap- 
peared a moment later with a platter 
in whose hollow lay a golden-brown 
omelet, flecked with tiny mushrooms 
and bathed in a rich brown sauce. Eliz- 
ibeth served herself at once, and Fat- 
mah busied herself with a brazier and 

\ffee-making utensils, picking her way 
between the dogs, whose expectant eyes 


flying morsels of bread and omelet that 
sailed about inelegantly and were caught 
with unerring snaps. 

The delicious fragrance of Fatmah’s 
incomparable coffee drifted up from the 
adjacent brazier as Elizabeth attacked 
the platter of fruit, and she watched, 
n lazy anticipation, the creamy, bron 
liquid as it poured into the tiny white 
cup. 

“Tell me again, Fatmah, what coffee 
must be, to be Arab coffee.” 


The woman raised her splendid black 
eyes and responded in broken French: 
“It must be hot with the heat of the 
great desert, sweet with the sweetness 
of love in the springtime, strong as the 
arm of Mohammed, who is the prophet 
of the only true God, and black as the 
soul of a Jew.” At the word Jew, Fat- 
mah- turned to the left and spat upon 
the ground. 

Suddenly the telephone from within 
the house rang sharply. Elizabeth ran 
swiftly toward the office and disap- 
peared into the house. Fatmah cleared 
away the dishes and placed the coffee 
on the table. 

Across the sandy stretch that divided 
the crenelated city of Oudjda from the 
Franco-American garage came the muf- 
fled throb of tomtoms and the subdued 
scream of Arab flutes. It was the mar- 
riage season—for the Arabs marry and 
give in marriage only when the egg- 
plant is ripe—and each evening the 
streets were filled with weird music— 
which Elizabeth denominated as “epi- 
leptic’—and the smoke of flaring 
torches from the processions filing 
through the streets. 

The office door burst open with a 
bang, and Elizabeth darted out into the 
court. Her face was white except for 
two scarlet patches that excitement had 
burned in her cheeks, and her eyes 
blazed blue fire. 

“Hadje, be quick!” she called sharp- 
ly. “There is not a moment to lose!” 

The slim brown boy came quickly 
forward. 

“Now listen carefully, and try to un- 
derstand at once without my having to 
repeat. The General Girardeau has just 
telephoned from Marnia that he must 
have a car in half an hour to take him 
and two of his staff officers to Naima 
to-night. The Sultan Moulai Hafid has 
abdicated, and there is to be an attack 
on the French soldiers between El 
Aioun and Naima. The camp of the 
Deuxriéme Chasseurs is situated at 
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about six kilometers from Naima, and 
the general offers a thousand francs to 
the chauffeur who will take him to the 
camp™by eleven to-night. I am going 
to be that chauffeur!” 

Hadje’s mouth opened for a remark, 
but was restrained by 2n imperative 
gesture. 

“Hurry, now, and we will verify the 
car together. There’s no road after El 
Aioun, and it will be ‘a la grace de 
Dieu.” Oh, yes—another thing! The 
general must not know that it is a 
woman at the wheel, so send Moham- 
med to fetch one of the patron’s dust 
coats, a pair of goggles, and a cap with 
dust flaps, such as monsieur wears 
when going toward the desert.” 

Pushing the stunned boy ahead of 
her, she ran into the garage. Hadje 
spoke in guttural Arabic to the dozing 
Mohammed, who roused himself and 
went in quest of the desired apparel. 

“Lower the top, and strap the Step- 
ney wheel with two extra tires, firmly. 
Put four extra air tubes in the box un- 
der the seat, and fill the gasoline, oil, 
and water tanks. I'll see to the head- 
lights and lanterns myself.” 

Tying an enormous apron over her 
dress, she unscrewed the two head- 
lights, emptied the burned-out carbure, 
changed the burners, and refilled the 
cylinders with freshly broken carbure. 

“Test the tires, Hadje, for with the 
heat we have had for the past two days 
the sand will be burning hot, and I 
can’t risk bursting tires to-night. When 
all is ready, drive the car to the gate, 
and in the meantime [| will prepare my- 
self for the drive. Every minute now 
means lives saved, so waste not an in- 
stant. Fatmah!” she called. “Come 
and help me, and for Heaven's sake 
stop your sniveling! The ‘Marocains’ 
are not going to kill me, and if they 
catch me, I may be queen of the harem 
to some mighty caid.” 

She laughed nervously as she braided 
her heavy hair in two long plaits and 


pinned them firmly around her small 
head. 

“Ouick! A khaki shirt waist and 
skirt, and now the patron’s dust coat 
and a pair of goggles, and then I can 
defy the Shah of Persia to recognize 
a woman in this get-up.” 

The cap was adjusted snugly over 
head and ears and the fasteners 
snapped protectingly under her chin. 
Next the disfiguring goggles were 
donned, and, armed with a heavy pair 
of gauntlets, she dashed into the office. 
From a table drawer she snatched a 
revolver, and, with a whimsical smile, 
she thrust Jacques’ cigarette case and a 
box of matches into the capacious 
pocket of her dust coat. 

The throbbing of the big six-cylin- 
der motor made her catch her breath 
sharply, and with a tightening of the 
lips and a glitter of determination in 
her eyes she walked out to the waiting 
car and climbed into the wheel seat. 

“Untie the Sloughie, Mohammed!” 
she called, and when the hound was 
free, she whistled gently, and he 
bounded forward into the car beside 
her. 

“Now open the gates, and when once 
I’m out, fasten doors and windows, and 
don’t worry about me. I'll be all right, 
and may perhaps meet the patron at 
Sidi Yaya.” 

Che 
the powerful car slid through the open 
gates and disappeared down the road 
toward the tiny station of Oudjda. 

Darkness had fallen, and the station 
clock showed half past eight as the car 
swept a semicircle and drew up in front 
of the exit gate. Five minutes later a 
small, panting engine, dragging a spe- 
cial car, lumbered into the train yards 
and came to a standstill. A tall, lean 
man, in the uniform of a French gen- 
eral, followed by two less important 
officers, jumped from the platform and 


\rabs stood in awed silence as 


walked quickly toward the waiting car. 
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General Girardeau glanced at the 
slender figure sitting at the wheel and 
acknowledged the military salute of the 
chauffeur. A half-burned-out cigarette 
glowed between the fingers of the lat- 
ter, but was flicked to the ground as 
the officers approached. 

“Do you know the road to El Aioun, 
mon petit?” the general asked. 

“Parfaitement, mon général,’ came 
the muffled response. 

“Then drive like the devil, for there 
is fighting to be done for Marianne*, 
and these Marocains are such savage 
beasts that not one of our boys must 
fall into their hands. What have you 
there beside you? Ah, it’s a dog, and 
a Sloughie at that! A good idea to 
have him along; he may be of use. And 
now, en route!” 

Elizabeth opened the throttle and 
pushed the accelerator with firm but 
gentle pressure. The car picked up 


speed steadily, and climbed the hill that 


led toward the mountains surrounding 
El Aioun. A broad, white ribbon of 
light lay ahead on the dusty sand, and 
tiny splinters of silex and gravel 
whirled up from under the car, making 
a cloud of impenetrable misery for any 
who might follow in its wake. The 
speed increased steadily until the pow- 
erful machine was licking up the kil- 
ometers at a vertiginous rate. Two 
small hands lay lightly on the wheel, 
and two steady blue eyes gazed un- 
blinkingly into the white radiance 
ahead. ; 

Larbi had been rocking from side to 
side with the swaying of the car, but 
suddenly he leaped into the seat beside 
his mistress and gave a low growl. 

“Attention!” the chauffeur mur- 
mured. “When Larbi growls like that, 
it is sure to mean something, for he is 
a trained desert dog.” 

Another growl, fiercer than before, 
and then a horrid, snarling noise just 


“The French counterpart of “Uncle Sam.” 


ahead in the oleander thicket. Eliza- 
beth breathed a sigh of relief. 

“It’s camels,” she said over her shoul- 
der. “I’m going to slow down and let 
Larbi drive them off the road until we * 
have passed,” 

At a word from his mistress, the 
great hound lunged from the car and 
shot down the road ahead. The air 
was filled with the ugly, raucous sounds 
from the drove of camels, surprised 
and frightened at their grazing. Four 
or five of the ungainly beasts galloped 
across the road in a frenzy of fear at 
the chufting of the motor and the blind- 
ing white light of the two great re- 
flectors. For five hundred yards the 
panic continued, and then Larbi cate 
bounding down the road, and, with a 
mighty leap, cleared the door of the 
car and landed on the seat at Elizabeth's 
side. She patted his shaggy head with 
one hand while she threw in the clutch 
for top speed, and pressed the acceler- 
ator with determination to make up for 
the few minutes lost. 

Again the car flew forward, swerv- 
ing to avoid the holes and rocks that 
began to abound in the unfrequented 
road, and pounding its great, honest 
heart out for the safety of many lives. 
The way continued through flat, though 
uneven courtry, for fifteen kilometers, 
and then began to mount steadily to- 
ward the narrow pass that leads to EI 
Aioun. 

The sky was an inky mass of clouds, 
racing ahead of the impelling sirocco. 
No star lighted the impenetrable black- 
ness of the heavens, and the tiny cres- 
cent moon appeared but semioccasion- 
ally between heaped-up banks of murky 
blackness, only to be swallowed anew 
in oppressive darkness. The wind 
grew hotter and hotter, and the sand 
swirled in blistering clouds across the 
plains. Suffocated with heat and the 
blinding gusts of sand, the officers 
wrapped their faces and heads in their 
scarfs and left the responsibilities of 
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the road to the tense eyes and strained 
wrists of the chauffeur. 

Out of the blackness of the night, 
far to the right and high above, a thin 
tongue of flame shot up, fanned by 
the howling sirocco. An instant later 
another fire showed bright in the dark- 
ness, and another, and another, until 
eight flaring blazes formed a broken cir- 
cle from the mountaintops. 

The car slowed down and stopped, 
and, turning in her seat, Elizabeth said 
crisply : 

“We are signaled, and that means 
that the pass through the mountains will 
be guarded. But | think we can fool 
these dull savages if one of you will 
help me for a moment.” 

The officers unwound themselves 
from the protection of their scarfs, and 
the general was beside Elizabeth before 
she had finished speaking. 

“This is my plan,” she said quietly. 
“One of you gentlemen will unfasten 
one of the big headlights, while I take 
the other. We will then turn the lights 
in such a manner that those who are 
watching us will think the car is turn- 
ing to go back to Oudjda. When the 
reflectors are turned backward, we will 
fasten them to the iron baggage shield. 
Then I will cut off the supply of water 
in the cylinders, and little by little the 
gas will become exhausted, and no more 
will be generated until we can use the 
lights for our own purposes again. The 
sentinels, thinking our car turned back 
toward Oudjda, will not be expecting 
us, and we can make a rush: for the 
pass, with excellent chances of getting 
through.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried the general. 
“It is a masterpiece of a plan, mon 
petit, and I congratulate you on your 
-intelligence and your bravery. You are 
a true son of France, and you shall lose 
nothing for your sharp wits!” 

“Well, then, let’s move _ together, 
mon général, for we must lose no time.” 
The general examined the watch on 
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his’ wrist and found the hour to be 
ten. 

“You are right, mon brave. We must 
work quickly.” 

Taking his position to the left, he 
unscrewed the nut that held the mam- 
moth reflector, and stood in readiness 
to turn with Etizabeth. 

“Ready!” she said. “I will mark 
time slowly while you turn; and try 
to keep the proper distance between the 
lights, for we must furnish a creditable 
performance; and really deceive those 
cruel brutes.” 

Slowly, and in unison, they turned, 
shifting the lights so as not to reveal 
themselves, until the reverse position 
was acquired. Then with four stout 
straps taken from the tool box and 
prepared by the waiting officers, the 
headlights were lashed to the back of 
the car. 

At that moment the first faint cries 
of the Marocains could be heard: “Yi 
yi yi yi yi yi yi yi yi!” 

The party clambered back into the 
car and once more pressed forward 
into the night. But the blackriess was 
so intense, and the contrast so fearful 
after having had that splendid path of 
light ahead, that a nervous trembling 
shook the valiant little chauffeur, and 
drops of icy sweat formed upon her 
dust-streaked brow. And then sudden- 
ly the fear was gone, and with it the 


trembling; for the old American war 
cry of her childhood clanged in her 


ears and the faces of two dear broth- 
ers rose before her straining eyes, while 
the oft-repeated admonition, “Be a 
sport!” stiffened her lax spine and cre- 
ated a glow of determination that 
warmed her shaking hands and sent 
new life into her fainting spirit. 

The car crept silently and slowly 
along the invisible trail. Up, up, and 


always up, and slower, and yet more 
slowly. 

“We are approaching now,” she mur- 
“Another two 


mured to the general. 

















kilometers and we shall be among the 
enemy. As the headlights have gone 
out now, I am going to stop and re- 
place them where they belong, so as 
to be able to light them the moment we 
are clear of the pass.” 

“Are you armed?” the general asked 
as they screwed the lights into place. 

“Mais oui, mon général. I have a 
revolver, with eight cartridges in it. But 
I don’t think we shall have much time 
for fighting, for I am going to break 
the world’s record on speed when we 
reach the pass in the mountains, lights 
or no lights. The road is excellent after 
that for five kilometers, and then we 
are in El Aioun. Sit low in the car,” 
she cautioned. “The car is naturally a 
low one, and if the Marocains shoot 
they will probably aim too high to do 
much damage.” 

Once more. the long gray car slid 
gently forward, and all was silent save 
for the rushing of the mad wind and 
an occasional growl from Larbi. Nearer 
and nearer the car crept toward the 
narrow gateway that made the moun- 
tain pass almost impregnable in time 
of war; and the inmates of the car, 
crouching low, in alert silence, began 
to distinguish the smoldering fires on 
the hillside and to hear+-the bark of 
the jackals, pressing close to the camps. 

Another kilometer was covered in si- 
lence and safety, and then Elizabeth 
breathed, “Now!” and with a tremen 
dous leap the car sprang forward into 
the opening of the pass. The road was 
scarcely wide enough for two wagons 
to pass without danger to their wheels, 
and Elizabeth swung the Panhard into 
the middle of the road, which was dis- 
tinctly visible for a short distance in 
the light of two fires, over which sheep 
were being barbecued. 

lor a hundred feet all was silent; 
then the ghastly “Yi yi yi yi yi yi yi” 
split the silence as lightning tears a 
storm cloud. There was a rushing of 
feet, the frightenéd neigh of terrified 
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horses, the snarling of camels and dogs, 
and the warning crack of a gun, 
Straight ahead the car plunged, whip- 
ping up clouds of gravel and sand and 
dust, swerving not a hair’s breadth from 
the middle of the road, and gaining 
speed with every revolution of its fly- 
ing wheels. Rifle shots in quick suc- 
cession blazed from the right of the 
road, but did no apparent damage. 

Then a perfect volley crashed over 
their heads. Two horsemen loomed 
just ahead, and with a hysterical “Be a 
sport!” sob, Elizabeth drew the shining 
revolver from her pocket and held it 
firmly in her right hand while her left 
gripped and controlled the wheel. Shots 
were fired from the rear of the car, 
and the horrid seream of a mortally 
wounded horse sent waves of sickness 
through Elizabeth. 

One horseman whirled from the 
road, and as the car ran abreast of him, 
he swung his barbarous matraque and 
launched it at the flying car. But the 
chauffeur had divined his purpose, and, 
pressing persistently the siren pedal, 
sent blast after blast of deafening 
shrieks from that ear-splitting contriv- 
ance, causing the Arab’s horse to rear 
and lunge in mad panic. There was a 
crashing, splintering noise, and one of 
the big side lanterns was wrenched 
from its support and hung tattered and 
limp. 

“Dieu quil fait chaud!” sighed the 
general tranquilly. “And what a bore 
to soil this wonderful car. with the 
débris of such vermin!” 

Again the shots rang out, this time 
from the left. A sharp pain, and then 
a deadly numbness took possession of 
Elizabeth’s left shoulder. For an in- 
stant the earth seemed singularly awry, 
and then slowly things righted them- 
selves, and still the car raced on. 

Larbi was whining gently, and sniff- 
ing the growing stain on the side of his 


mistress’ coat. 
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The firing ceased suddenly, and ex- 
cept for the barking of dogs and the 
distant clattering of horses’ feet on the 
rocks and shale of the mountainside, all 
was silent. 

Elizabeth stopped the car and turned 
to ask if the others were unhurt. The 


_ general was humming a little tune as 


he bound up the wrist of one of the offi- 
cers, which had been pierced by a rifle 
ball. The third occupant of the back 
seat was a huddled heap on the floor, 
motionless, if not lifeless. 

Regardless of her own pain, she crept 
to the ground and hastily relighted the 
headlights, and-then, once more in her 
seat, she turned the car loose down the 
steep incline that ends.in El Aioun. 

At twenty minutes to eleven the car 
was in the camp lines, and ten minutes 
later, after having given his orders and 
transferred his wounded officers to the 
ambulance corps, General Girardeau 
took the seat by Elizabeth’s side and 
the car turned into the camel path that 
leads to Naima. 

The pain in Elizabeth’s arm had be- 
come almost intolerable, and it was only 
by gritting her teeth and bracing her 
whole body that she kept from losing 
consciousness, A deadly nausea forced 
her to unfasten the strap of her cap 
from beneath her chin and push the 
goggles up from her tortured face. In- 
equalities in the path caused the car 
to lurch from side to side in pain-rack- 
ing lunges, and lower and lower slipped 
the shining braids of hair. The car 
pushed forward bravely through the 
heavy, dragging sand, and in dumb mis- 
ery, that wiped out all sense of time and 
place, the sturdy little chauffeur 
moaned inaudibly: “Sport—sport— 
sport!” 

A vigilant sentinel perempiorily 
aroused her into a consciousness of 
camp fires and peering faces. Auto- 
matically, she dropped the wheel and 
sent a blast from the siren that split 
the stillness of the slumbering camp. 
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Then, bringing the car to a standstill, 
she drooped against the general’s shoul- 
der, limp and nerveless. 

“Mother of God!” roared the gen- 
eral. “It is a woman, this little devil 
of a chauffeur!” And with infinite ten- 
derness he lifted the shivering woman 
from the car to the ground and car- 
ried her gently to the nearest open tent. 

“Bring me instantly the médecin en 
chef!’ he thundered to a rigid orderly. 
“Here is a woman wounded in the 
French cause, and by the twelve holy 
apostles she shall have all that an un- 
worthy son of France can do for her! 
Bring brandy and cold water!” he com- 
manded. 

The tent was a whirl of flying sol- 
diers and solicitous, grave-faced officers. 
While the surgeon cut away the blood- 
soaked sleeve and shoulder of Eliza- 
beth’s blouse, and bathed and bandaged 
an ugly, jagged wound in the fleshy part 
of the upper arm, the general whipped 
out orders in terse, tense tones. Rev- 
eille sounded, and the camp lined up in 
mathematical, precise companies. Ri- 
fles and bayonets gleamed menacingly 
in the flickering light of camp fires, and 
row after row of grim, determined faces 
shone out with a luminous pallor that 
bespoke a light within kindled from 
unquenchable fires. 

The brandy and cold water, and the 
greater comfort of the bandaged arm 
and shoulder, brought a faint flush to 
Elizabeth’s cheeks and lips, and except 
for a great weariness and a queer 
numbness in her body, all seemed well 
with the world again. General Girar- 
deau approached her almost reverently, 
and, taking her small, disheveled head 
in his hands, he bent and kissed her 
brow with a graceful, Gallic gesture. 
Then, slipping one hand beneath her 
uninjured arm, he drew her outside the 
tent, in full view of the lined-up com- 
panies. Raising his gold-laced kepi 


from his bristling gray hair, he ad- 
dressed his battalions. 

















“In the name of France and her glo- 
rious army, I call the sons of Marianne 
to witness this act of mine!” 

Unpinning the rosette of the Legion 
of Honor, that made a scarlet patch 
on the breast of his uniform, he fas- 
tened it, with shaking fingers, on the 
sleeveless blouse of Elizabeth’s dusty 
dress. 

“Three salutes for the brave French- 
woman who has accomplished this night 
a feat of such paramount bravery that 
I, a veteran of many conflicts, stand 
abased before her!” 

Three deafening roars of applause 
followed the general’s speech; applause 
of such sincere admiration that Eliza- 
beth’s face flamed red as her ribbon, 
and two tears glittered on her cheeks. 
She raised a hand in remonstrance, and 
at the sight of her timid, shrinking 
figure the uproar ceased instantly. 
Drawing herself to her full height, she 
lifted her right hand in military salute, 
first to the general, and then to the 
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army, and unfastening the rosette from 
her breast she kissed it, and said, smil- 
ing whimsically : 

“I am no daughter of France, smes* 
amis, but a free-born American woman. 
But in the name of France and my 
husband, who is French, and who has 
served his country in Tonkin, Fez, and 
Tangiers, I accept the ovation you have 
tendered me. And if I have in the most 
humble degree paid an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the mighty debt that each Amer- 
ican owes to the glorious Jean Paul 
Marie, Marquis de Lafayette, I am 
happier than mere words can ever ex- 
press. Vive la France!” she cried. 

Forgetting her wound and her pain, 
she held the rosette high above her 
erect head, crying, again and again, 
“Vive la France!” Thrilling and vi- 
brant came the answer to her call, and 
the “Marseillaise” burst from a thou- 
sand lusty throats as the ranks broke 
into march and wheeled toward the 
desert. 


by 


REALITY 

SANG of love before you came to me 

Now I am living love and sing no more 
The early songs like pink shells on the shore, 
Caught by great waves and hurled into the sea. 
No more my heart has room for minstrelsy, 
Like. moonbeams swooning on your chamber floor, 
Like shadows of frail flowers by Life’s door, 
All lacking, somehow, this Reality. 


Oh, when I sing of love again, each word 
Must hold wine of your kisses and your tears, 
Must hold warmth of your body and perfume 







From silken hair that in your dreams was stirred— 
And still keep thrilling secrets of the years, 
Hiding away each precious bit of bloom. 
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Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman, She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is-occult, When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-wornan or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member oi the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? . Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish, So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing, Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 
follow the same plan of campaign, 
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foot peasants, modish idlers, 


people—bare- 


tradesfolks, riffraff—stood in 

a Dublin courtyard one day 

in 1727, providing the much- 
admired “sea of upturned faces.” All 
eyes were raised, all necks were back 
bent. Every one was looking aloft to 
where a taut wire was stretched be- 
tween two post tops. 

Along the wire walked a harlequin, 
taking mincing dance steps and balanc- 
ing across the shoulders a pole from 
whose extremities dangled two huge 
baskets. To make the feat the more 
interesting by adding a spice of possible 
peril, announcement had been made 
that each basket contained a live child. 

The chance of a triple tragedy in the 


event of a misstep made the tight-wire 
walk a right diverting spectacle, and 
thrilling withal, to the good folk of 
Dublin. But, halfway between the two 
extremity posts, still a new element of 
interest was added. 

For, at that point, the top suddenly 
popped off one of the baskets, and a 
big-eyed, laughing face beamed down, 
over the edge, at the crowd. The face 
of a seven-year-old child—a girl. A 
roar of applause followed upon the 
youngster’s unrehearsed appearance. 

Thus did Peg Woffington, queen of 
her century’s actresses and consummate 
heart conjurer, make her’ professional 
début. - 

Peg—her full first name, which no- 
body dreamed of using, was Margaret 
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STORIES OF THE 


—was the daughter of an Irish brick- 
layer who had one point in common 
with certain modernists in that he was 
rabidly opposed to all doctors. 

And the medical guild had in* due 
time its revenge on the sacrilegious 
brick artist. For once, when Woffing- 
ton fell ill, he fiercely refused to have 
a physician summoned. And he rapidly 
grew better. As her husband was con- 
valescing, Mrs. Woffington sought to 
make assurance doubly certain by call- 
ing ina doctor. The pill juggler looked 
at the invalid and pronounced him out 
of danger. Next day Woffington died. 

Peg was just learning to walk at the 
time of her lamented father’s tilt with, 
the cult of A&sculapius. She and her 
baby sister, Mary, at once set about 
helping to earn their own living, by tod- 
dling on either side of their mother 
when the widow hawked watercress 
through the streets, and shrilly piping in 
duet the virtues of her wares. 

To Dublin, when Peg was seven, 
came one Madame Violante, with a 
troupe of tumblers and rope dancers. 
Peg was apprenticed to Madame Vio- 
lante. But her term of service as a 
baby acrobat was short. Her employer 
had better use for her. 

It was Madame Violante who origi- 
nated the ever-since-popular custom of 
producing popular plays and operas 
with. child actors filling all the roles 
Her. ‘‘Liliputian Troupe” scored a big 
success in Dublin and the provinces. 
Much of this success was due to Peg, 
who almost invariably was cast for old- 
woman parts, and who “doubled in the 
brass” by doing quaint little step dances 
between the acts. 

It was cruelly hard work for a grow- 
ing child; nor was the early eighteenth- 
century theater the very best sort of 
nursery and moral training school for 
little girls. But apart from other and 
less creditable lessons acquired, she 
learned stage presence and practically 
every art and trick of the profession. 
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From the “Liliputian Troupe,” Peg 
graduated into the more lucrative and 
equally moral pursuit of theater orange 
vender. In slack seasons, when no 
cargo of oranges chanced to have landed 
recently from the Americas, she acted, 
off and on; playing, at twelve, mature 
roles in provincial theater comedies, 
and exhibiting a rollicking humor that 
carried her audiences by assault. At 
seventeen, she was playing—at seven 
dollars and fifty cents a week—Ophelia 
and other exacting parts. 

Incidentally, on both side of the foot- 
light candles—as actress and as orange 
girl in the pit—she had long since made 
herself the toast of the Dublin beaux. 
She was pretty—though not strikingly 
so. She had a ready, and occasionally 
flaying, Irish wit. She had, too, the 
magic, if still undeveloped, fascination 
of the super-woman, As to her morals 
—they were the morals of any and 
every other girl of her environment and 
upbringing. She was quite as good as 
she knew how to be. There was not a 
grain of real vice in her whole cosmos. 

But there was a blazing ambition; 
an ambition that was cramped and 
choked in the miserable, makeshift pro- 
vincial playhouses. She burned to be a 
famous actress. There was no chance 
for her in Ireland. So she came to 
London. 

It was a case of burning her bridges 
behind her. For she carried a worn 
purse that held seventeen shillings. And 
the not-overnew dress she wore was 
her sole wardrobe. These were her 
tangible assets. On this capital and on 
genius and pluck and ambition and 
good looks and the charm that was daily 
growing more and more irresistible, Peg 
relied to keep her going. 

To manager after manager she 
trudged. Not one would find work for 
her. In all, she made nineteen applica- 
tions. And she scored just precisely 
nineteen rank failures. 

Finally, half starved and wholly dis- 
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couraged, she succeeded in interesting 
the manager of the Covent Garden 
Theater. And he gave her, or sold her, 
the chance she sought—the chance to 
appear before a London audience. 

Her first appearance on the metro- 
politan stage was all that was needed to 
prove her worth. At once she caught 
the public fancy. Soon she found her- 
self the most popular actress in Eng- 
land. 

An air of mingled sadness and gay- 
ety in her stage work, an audacity and 


fresh youthfulness—and the mystic 
charm—carried her straight to the 
front. At this period she touched noth- 





ing but comedy—at which she had no 
peer—and preferably played male roles. 
Masculine attire set forth her stunning 
figure, and she played devil-may-care, 
boyish parts as could no other woman. 

One night, after the first act of “The 
Constant Couple,” wherein, clad in 
small-clothes and hose, she was playing 
Sir Harry Wildair, Peg ran laughing 
and triumphant into the greenroom. 
There she chanced to find her bitterest 
friend and rival, Mistress Kitty Clive, a 
clever but somewhat homely actress. 
Said Peg, in delight: 

“They applauded me to the echoes! 
Faith, I believe half the men in the 
house thought I was really a boy.” 

Kitty 
half of 





“Perhaps,” sneered envious 
“But it is certain that at 
them knew you weren't.” 

Peg stopped short in her gay laugh 
and eyed Kitty’s plain visage quizzi- 
cally. 

“Mistress Clive,” observed Peg, in ir- 
relevant reflection, “did you ever stop 
to consider how much utterly useless 
modesty an ugly woman is responsible 
for unloading upon this poor world of 


least 


ours?” 

Kitty did not again cross swords with 
Peg. Indeed, after the first encounter, 
few people did. 

The fops, the wits, the macaronis, the 
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bloods, the Corinthians—all had discov- 
ered Peg long before this time. She 
was their darling, their idol. As this 
poor article is too brief in scope to con- 
tain a transcript of London’s Social and 
Club Register of the day, most of Peg’s 
minor conquests must be passed over 
without a word. One or two alone 
stand out as worth a few sentences. 

Macklin, matinée favorite and really 
great actor, fell heels over head in love 
with her. So did Hallam, the doctor 
author. Macklin, having no hope of 
winning Peg’s favor, was content to 
watch over her and to guard her like 
a faithful bulldog. Hallam was not so 
humble. 

Peg did not inherit her father’s hatred 
for doctors, for she flirted lazily with 
Hallam and amused herself with his ad- 
miration. In time she tired of him and 
frankly told him so. 

Hallam, lacking the game, sought the 
name. Furious at his dismissal, he was 
still eager to be considered a successful 
wooer of the famous actress. So he 
took to boasting loudly at White’s and 
the Cocoa Tree that Peg cared for him 
alone, and that she had written him 
reams of burningly ardent love. letters. 

Peg heard of the boast and was fool- 
ish enough to run to the devoted Mack- 
lin with the story, entreating him to 
punish the braggart. 

Macklin did not wait to write a chal- 
lenge, or even go home for his sword, 
which he did not happen to be wear- 
ing that day. Snatching up his cane, 
he rushed to a near-by coffeehouse 
where he knew Hallam was likely to be 
found at that hour. There he discov- 
ered the author doctor drinking with a 
circle of friends, to whom he was de- 
scanting upon Peg’s worship of himself. 

Macklin sprang at Hallam, seized him 
by the throat, and caned him un- 
mercifully. Hallam writhed free and 
whipped out his sword. Macklin, for- 
getting that he himself was wielding a 
cane and not a sword, parried Hallam’s 
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first thrust and lunged for the doctor’s 
face. 

The fertile of the cane pierced Hal- 
lam’s left eyeball and penetrated to his 
brain, killing him instantly—an odd cli- 
max to one of history’s oddest duels. 

Macklin was placed on trial for his 
life. But he was promptly acquitted. 
And Peg’s renown glowed afresh, be- 
cause, through her, a man had died. 

A pamphlet, written by still another 
vehement admirer, contains a deserip- 
tion of Peg Woffington, written about 
the time of Hallam’s taking off. Part 
of this word picture is worth repeating 
verbatim. You will note that, though 
contemporary, it is in the past tense. 
Here it is: 

Her eyes were black as jet, and, while they 
beamed with ineffable luster, at the same 
time revealed all the sentiments of her heart 
and showed that native good sense resided 
in their fair possessor. Her eyebrows were 
full and arched, and had a peculiar prop- 
erty of inspiring love or striking terror. Her 
cheeks were vermilioned with nature’s best 
rouge, and outvied all the labored works of 
art. 

Her nose was somewhat of the aquiline, 
and gave her a look full of majesty and dig- 
nity. Her lips were of the color of coral 
and the softness of down; and her mouth 
displayed such beauties as would thaw the 
very bosom ofgan anchorite. Her teeth were 
white and even. Her hair was of a bright 
auburn color. Her whole form was beau- 
teous to excess 

In the heyday of her glory, Peg went 
“to drink a dish of tea” with a party of 
friends one afternoon. Among the 
guests was a slender little commercial 
man, a wine merchant, in fact; shrewd, 
stingy, and smug. How such a char- 
acter as his could have awakened the 
very faintest response in impulsive, big- 
hearted Peg’s is one of the innumer- 
able mysteries of hearts. 

But at first glance she loved the little 
man; loved him as never before she had 
loved, and as she would never love 
again. She had met the love of her 
life. 
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She asked to have him introduced. ° 
The little vintner, tickled that the 
great Mistress Woffington should have 
deigned to notice an unknown nonentity, 
was duly brought up and presented. 

Peg, her head swimming, did not at 
once catch his name and bade him re- 
peat it. Obediently, the dapper youth 
replied : 

“David Garrick, madam.” 

In the talk that ensued, Peg led Gar- 
rick to talk about himself—a _ never- 


_ difficult task. He told her that he hated 


his trade and that he was not making 
money thereby. Peg, appraising the 
man’s appearance as well as a woman 
newly in love could hope to, saw that, 
though short, he was graceful and strik- 
ingly handsome. Also, that he had a 
marvelous voice. 

Abruptly, she broke in on his so- 
liloquy by suggesting that he go on the 
stage. Garrick stared. She spoke of 
the glories of a star’s life. Garrick 
yawned. She mentioned that successful 
actors drew large salaries. Garrick sat 
up and began to listen. When she went 
on to speak of the fabulous receipts that 
awaited a star, Garrick feverishly con- 
sented to her plan. 

Peg set to work, using to the strain- 
ing point all her boundless theatrical 
influence. She got Garrick a chance. 
She coached him in the rudiments of 
acting. She found that the little wine 
seller had a Heaven-sent gift for the 
stage. So did the managers. So, in 
short order, did the public. 

Garrick’s success was as instantane- 
ous as had been Peg’s own. Peg re- 
joiced unspeakably in his success. So 
did he. . The lofty motives that actuated 
Garrick’s stage work may be guessed at 
from this entry in his diary, October 
20, 1741: 

Last night played Richard the Third to the 
surprise of all. I shall make nearly three 
hundred pounds a year as an actor, and that 
is what I really dote on. 
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But he made infinitely more than 
the prophesied one thousand, five hun- 
dred dollars a year. For he- speedily 
became an actor manager. His busi- 
ness training and his notorious stingi- 
ness were splendid assets. Money 
flowed in, beyond his wildest dreams 
of avarice. And he held on to it all. 

Peg was inordinately proud of his 
achievements. So was Garrick. Peg 
loved him to distraction. He graciously 
consented to be loved. Indeed, it is 
probable that he cared for Peg as much 
as he could care for anybody except 
David Garrick. A swarm of women fell 
in love with him when he made his 
stage success. In spite of this, he still 
loved Peg. Even if not exclusively. 


Then Peg and Garrick appeared for — 


the time as co-stars. And, with him, 
she returned to the scene of her early 
struggles at Dublin. At the Smock Al- 


ley Theater there, the two appeared in 
repertoire. 

The pair were an enormous hit. So 
much so that’they were forced, by popu- 
lar clamor, to play straight through the 


summer. It was one of the hottest 
summers on record, but great crowds 
jammed the theater at each perform- 
ance. An epidemic swept Dublin. A 
good many of the playgoers caught the 
infection at the playhouse and died; 
which caused the epidemic to receive the 
sinister nickname, ‘the Garrick fever.” 

Peg was no less popular than was 
her colleague. Together they toured 
Ireland, then came back to London, as 
openly avowed lovers. They were en- 
gaged to be married; but the marriage 
was from time to time postponed. A\l- 
ways at Garrick’s suggestion. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, a 
suitor for Peg’s favor at this time, was 
the author—among half a bookful of 
odes, sonnets, and so forth, to her 
charms—of “Lovely Peggy,” a scpular 
song “hit’’ of the day, a stanza of which 
runs: 
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Once more I'll tune the vocal shell, 

To hills and dales my passion tell, 

A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for lovely Peggy. 

Ye greater bards the lyre should hit, 

To say what subject is more fit, 

Than to record the sparkling wit 
And bloom of lovely Peggy. 


But Sir Charles wooed her in vain. 
She had thoughts for no one else but 
Garrick, One day, reproached by the 
poet with her greater regard for his 
rival, and not wishing to cause need- 
less pain to the loser, Peg sought to 
evade the charge by saying that she 
had not seen Garrick for an age. 

“Nay,” contradicted the luckless Sir 
Charles, “I know you saw him only 
yesterday.” 

“Well,” she retorted, ‘and is not that 
an age?” 

She and Garrick had a singular rule 
for maintaining their antemarital estab- 
lishment. It was arranged—by Gar- 
rick—that each should bear the monthly 
expenses alternately. When it was 
Peg’s turn, it was noticeable that much 
better food was provided and that many 
more dinner guests were’invited to the 
house than during the alternate months 
when Garrick was running the place. 

Once, during a Garrick month, a 
crowd of people dropped in unexpect- 
Garrick eyed them with 
Peg was de 


edly to tea. 
scarce-disguised hostility 
lighted to see them. But no 
than if their call had come on her 
month for paying the bills, for she was 
lavishly hospitable, and was always gen- 
erous—even prodigal to a fault; traits 
that caused her thrifty lover much pain. 
To-day, as usual, Peg brewed the tea. 
Glancing at his own new-filled cup, as 
Macbeth might have glared at the imagi- 
nary Banquo, Garrick groaned aloud: 
“Peg, you’ve made this tea so strong 
it’s as red as blood. Zounds, ma’am, 
d’ye think “tis to be bought at a penny 
the pound that you squander it so?” 
It has ever been the fashion of ro- 
mantic chroniclers, in writing of this 


more so 
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strange union, to paint Peg as a suffer- 
ing saint and Garrick as a crank. The 
latter picture is flawless. The former, 
unluckily, is not. 

For, though Peg loved the actor man- 
ager and—temporarily—loved no one 
else, yet it was not in her super-woman 
nature to rest meekly content with the 
attentions of one man. Even though 
that man chanced to be the celebrated 
Davy Garrick. Running through the 
warp of her love was a woof of filir- 
tations. 

For one ‘instance, Lord Darnley, a 
rich and notorious Piccadilly gallant, 
proclaimed himself her adorer. Flat- 
tered at so famous a nobleman’s love, 
Peg flirted outrageously with Darnley. 
She even denied to him that she cared 
for Garrick. 

Once Darnley found Garrick’s wig in 
Peg’s boudoir and railed at her infi- 
delity to himself. Peg explained that 
she had borrowed the actor’s wig and 
had brought it home in order to prac- 
tice in it a masculine rdle she was soon 
to play at the Drury Lane. 

Garrick, in jealous wrath, protested 
against her affair with Darnley. So she 
swore to Garrick that she had dismissed 
his rival—and gayly continued to meet 
Darnley on the sly. In time, Garrick 
found her out and the discovery led to 
their separation. Afterward, in 
morse, Peg is said to have dropped 
Darnley. But then, as usual, it was too 
late for her renunciation to do any good 
except to punish herself. 

Time after time Garrick had set back 
the date of the wedding. When at last 
the Darnley crisis came, Peg asked him 
frankly if he.meant to keep his pledge 
or not. He replied gloomily that he 
did. And he went out and bought a 
wedding ring. He sighed in utter mis- 
ery as he slipped the gold loop on her 
finger, Out flashed Peg’s Irish temper. 

‘Tt you hac ten times the wealth and 
repute and ability that the world credits 
you with,” she declared, “I would not 


re- 
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become your wife after this silent con- 
fession.” 

Almost at once she repented her rash 
words of release. But Garrick held 
her to them. He considered himself 
freed. And they parted. Peg sent 
back all Garrick’s presents. He refused 
to return hers—they included a pair of 
diamond shoe buckles she had given 
him—on the tender plea that they would 
serve him as reminders of her. 

Peg wrote an angry letter, pointing 
out very clearly the wide gulf between 
sentiment and graft, and telling Gar- 
rick on exactly which side of that gulf 
his action in regard to the presents 
placed him. Garrick retaliated by 
blackening her name on every occasion. 
She made no reply to any of his dirty 
slurs, nor spoke of him save in praise. 

Thus ended the great love of Peg’s 
life. But there were a host of minor 
loves to help take its place. Next came 


Spanger Berry, a fiery Irish actor who, 


to revenge Peg’s supposed wrongs, did 
his level best on the stage to crowd 
Garrick out of several of the latter’s 
favorite roles. He did not wholly suc- 
ceed in this loverly attempt, but he 
caused Garrick many an hour of un- 
easiness, and wounded him severely by 
causing a drop in the actor manager’s 
box-office receipts. 

Then came a To quote 
a biographer who wrote while Peg’s 
name was yet fresh: 

An infatuated swain swore that if she 
did. not return his love, he would hang, 
drown, or shoot himself; and in order not 
to be responsible for his suicide, she con- 
sented to listen to his sighs. Then there came 
along a gentleman with money who won 
her affection. Another next presented and 
outbid the former. Another offered, and she 
received him in her train. 

A fifth appeared, and was well received. 
A sixth declared his suit, and his suit was 
not rejected. In a word, a multitude of 
love’s votaries paid their adorations to the 
shrine of their fair saint, and their fair saint 
was not cruel. 


Then, according to the same chron- 


succession. 
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icler and another, came into Peg’s life 
“a personage.” There is no hint as to 
his identity. Whether she was true to 
him or not is debatable. But she soon 
discovered that he had grown tired of 
her. It was borne to her ears that he 
was paying court to an heiress; intend- 
ing to break with Peg, by degrees, if his 
suit were successful. 

The heiress gave a masked ball in 
honor of her birthday. Peg gained ad- 
mittance, in male costume, to the affair, 
and contrived to become her rival’s 
partner in a minuet. 

When she straightway poured so many and 
such vile stories anent the gentleman's char- 
acter into the lady’s ears that the latter 
fainted and the ball broke up in confusion, 


But Peg had gained her aim, by hope- 
lessly discrediting with the heiress the 


recreant lover. The match was broken 
off. Peg felt herself right cozily re- 
venged. 

The néxt wooer was a “‘person.”” Not 
a “personage.” He was Owen Mce- 
Swinny, a buffoon. He was the premier 
clown of his day and a local celebrity. 

McSwinny was fairly well to do. 
And, when he died soon afterward, it 
was found that he had left his whole 
estate—some two hundred pounds a 
year—to Peg. 

It was not long after this that Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, then> in his 
prime, engaged Peg at four hundred 
pounds a season, to play at his theater. 
Sheridan was fervid in his admiration 
of the Irish beauty. Perhaps this fact, 
as well as the marked she 
scored in his plays, led “The Rivals’ ” 
author to double her salary after the 
first season. 

Yearly she grew more popular with 
her audiences. Having won a matchless 
reputation as a comedian, she turned for 
a time to tragic characters, and won 
thereby a wholly new reputation as one 
of England’s foremost tragedians. But 
comedy was her forte. And to it she 
returned. 


success 
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Peg always vowed she hated the so- 
ciety of her own sex; a lucky thing for 
her, since she was not received by ladies 
of quality, as were many of her fellow 
actresses, and since her sharp tongue 
and the fact that men went wild over 
her made her hated by her fellow 
actresses. But her popularity with men 
endured, and she wasted few tears over 
women’s dislikes. Few super-women 
have been popular with their own sex. 

Peg was elected president of the 
famed Beefstake Club, and she always 
presided at the board in man’s attire. 

All this time she had been supporting 
her mother in a luxury undreamed of 
in the days of the medicophobic brick- 
layer. And she had educated and jeal- 
ously safeguarded her younger sister, 
Mary. 

Mary became engaged to Captain 
George Cholmondeley, son of the Earl 
of Cholmondeley, 4 glittering match for 
a bricklayer’s daughter. The earl was 
justly indignant and posted off to Peg to 
break off the affair, if need be, by brib- 
ing her and the entire tribe of Wof- 
fington. 

Peg met the irate old fellow with the 
full battery of her charm. In a trice 
she had him bewildered, then half re- 
lenting. Feebly he tried to bluster. Peg 
cut him short with: 

“My lord, I’m the one to complain; 
not you. Tor now I'll have two beg- 
gars, instead of one, to feed.” 

It was a true forecast, for the earl, 
despite Peg’s blandishments, withheld 
for a time his check book. And in the 
interim she gave the new-wed pair a 
house to live in and the money to run it. 

And now for the last “big scene” of 
Peg’s stage career. For some time she 
had been ailing. But she kept on with 
her acting. 

On the evening of May 17, 1757, 
when she was at the very acme of her 
career, she played Rosalind at Covent 
Throughout the comedy she 
The house 


Garden. 
was at her scintillant best. 
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was hers. Wave after wave of frantic 
applause greeted her, as, still in Rosa- 
lind’s male habiliments, she stepped be- 
fore the curtain, flushed and smiling, 
to deliver the epilogue. 

Gayly stretching out her arms to pit 
and stalls, she began the familiar lines. 
With a gesture of infinite coquetry she 
continued : 

“I would kiss as many of you as had 
beards that pleased me; complexions that 
liked me—that liked me——” 

She faltered, whitened under her 
make-up, skipped three full lines, and 
came to the “tag”: 


when I make curtsy—bid me—bid me 
—farewell!” 

The last line haltingly spoken, she 
threw her hands high in air and 
screamed in a voice of abject terror: 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” 

It was a prayer, not an oath. Reel- 
ing, the actress staggered to the wings, 
and there fell, swooning, leaving the 
packed house behind her in an uproar 
of confusion. 

Kindly arms bore her from the stage 
she was never more to tread. Next 
day, all London knew that Mistress 
Peg Woffington had been stricken with 
paralysis and that from the neck down 
she was dead. Only the keen-witted 
brain lived, to realize the wreck of the 
beautiful body. 

Sorrowing crowds blocked the street 
in front of her house for days, momen- 
tarily expecting news of her death. But 
Peg did not die. She did not die until 
three tedious years had passed. 

Little by little she partly regained 
the use of her body. But she was 
feeble. Her rich beauty was wiped out 
as an acid-soaked sponge might efface 
a portrait. 

Out of the gay life that had been 
the breath of her nostrils, feeble as an 
old woman, plain of face and halting 
of speech—she nevertheless retained 





enough of the wondrous ancient charm 
to enslave another adorer. 
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The newest—and last—wooer was 
Colonel Cesar, of the Guards. On 


learning that Peg in her stricken state 
had infatuated the gallant colonel, a 
coffeehouse wit sized up the situation 
by cruelly quoting: 

4 “Aut Cae, aut nullus.” 

It was a vile thing to say. And 
Cesar hunted up the humorist, so runs 
the story, and thrashed him within an 
inch of his life. 

Some time later, Tate Wilkinson, an 
“impersonator” Of that era—yes, there 
were pests on the earth, even in those 
days—was scheduled to give a series of 
humorous impersonations of famous 
actors and actresses at the Drury Lane, 
then managed and partly owned by Da- 
vid Garrick. 

Peg feared she might be held up to 
ridicule by the mimicry. The fear 
preyed on her mind, to a pathetic ex- 
tent. Colonel Czsar went to the theater 
and there informed Garrick that if he 
permitted Wilkinson to impersonate 
Mistress Woffington, the colonel would 
first give him a public caning and would 
then call him out. 

The impersonation of Peg had been 
mysteriously lost from the imitator’s 
repertoire when the performance was 
given. 

Peg died in 1760, at the age of forty. 
She left more than five thousand 
pounds. She left it to charity. And, 
as a testimonial to her, a range of low- 
roofed, wistaria-covered cottages was 
built for the exclusive use of the poor. 
The dwellings were known as “The 
Margaret Woffington Cottages.” 


Samson’s costume would start a 
panic on modern Broadway, yet it was 
doubtless deemed correct in his time. 
Queen Elizabeth’s table manners would 
cause her speedy ejectment from any 
civilized restaurant, yet she was six- 
teenth century’s model for etiquette. 
George Washington’s spelling would not 
pass muster in a primary school, though 
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in 1776 he was regarded as a man of 
high education. While as for Lady 
Godiva 

New times, new ways. Won’t you re- 
member that, in dealing with Peg Woff- 
ington? She was a product—and a fine 
product—of her generation and sur- 
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unfortunate, warm-hearted, beautiful 
girl, whom men adored almost as much 
for her lovable qualities as for her siren 
fascinations. 

She merits a pedestal in the temple 


. of super-women. If I have failed to es- 


tablish her right to it, the fault is mine, 


roundings. Think of her only as an_ not hers. 


Fae, 


EXILE 
I. 


THE sunlight wakes me early 
To a sky all gold and blue, 
And the new land treats me fairly, 
And I’ve got good work to do. 
But it’s oh, for the feel of the wave on the keel, 
Or my foot in the grass of the glen— 
And I’m sick for the hills of Antrim, 
That I'll see—the Lord knows when! 


IN 


II. 
I’ve the jewel of a letter 
Between my hand and my heart, 
And I call no man my better 
Though he play the king, his part. 
For the words are scrolled in fire and gold 
When my darlin’ holds the pen— 
But I’m sick for the hills of Antrim, 
That I'll see—the Lord knows when! 


Ill. 


Green land of tears and daughter, 
I’m wearyin’ for your shores. 
But Ill have the luck I’m after, 
And the girl my soul adores. 
For there’s dreams a few betimes come true 
Though a man mayn’t just know when. 
So here’s to the hills of Antrim, 
That I’ll see some day again! 
CaroLineE Duer. 
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HE dawn wind was just begin- 
ning to steal down the cafion 
as the man left the pool. 
Hardly perceptible as yet, 
but growing momentarily 


stronger, it breathed in his face, cool, 
dry, sterile, bringing with it scents of 
far-off pines and the snows on the high 


peaks. 

It blew every morning for the space 
of half an hour, beginning just when 
the stars commenced to pale in the sil- 
vering sky. The man could never de- 
termine whether it was the herald of 
the day or the final breath of the de- 
parting night that laid a cooling hand 
on the foreheads of sleepers, lulling 
them to a deeper oblivion lest they 
catch a hint of the secrets that are ex- 
posed for an instant in the transition 
between darkness and light. 

He was inclined to believe that it 
was the latter, that it was-the draft of 
the robe of passing night; there was 
about it such a sense of warning, a 
silent call to the creature and activities 
of the dark to hide, lest they be caught 
by the advancing day. 

He lifted his face to meet it, feeling 
it blow coolly about his wet hair, as if 
blowing through his very brain. Even 
in himself he had noted how the mys- 
ticisms, the phantasies, the delicate 
imaginings of the night fled before the 
dawn wind, hurrying to hide themselves 


under the rocks of the more common- 
place, accepted perceptions he kept for 
the hours of daylight. 

That night had been full of these 
phantasms. Under the spell of the 
moon and the silence they had rioted 
in unusual freedom. The day had been 
hot with the parching heat of the desert, 
which had swept up over the moun- 
tains, lasting long after the sun had 
set, and the man had given up all at- 
tempts at sleep. The mountains, too, 
had been awake; he had heard the deer 
browsing in the chaparral, the bark of 
the foxes out on the slopes, the rustle 
of all the shy, wild creatures stealing 
through the brush. As the night had 
advanced, the very rocks had seemed 
to stir faintly and to breath their relief 
in the growing coolness. The stream 
had been more than usually loquacious, 
babbling unceasingly with a strangely 
human note, like people—five people— 
whispering laughing secrets. He had 
almost heard what they said, it had 
been so plain; just the next moment 
and he would have caught it. But that 
next moment had never come; he had 
known it would not, for he had lis- 
tened so often. Perhaps they speak a 
different tongue, those people who 
laugh in the streams at midnight. 

Toward morning he had gone down 
to the pool to bathe. It was the largest 
pool in the cafion. At its upper end a 
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waterfall thudded down, lashing the 
surface to foam, but where the big 
rock jutted out, undercut by the age- 
long flow of the waters, it was deep 
and still. Stripping off his clothes, he 
lay out along the rock that was yet 
warm from the stored heat of the long 
hours of stinshine; he could feel the 
hot stone sucking the beads of moisture 
from his skin. Just above him a yucca 
stalk shot up from its rosette of spiny 
leaves, rattling its pods mysteriously in 
the still air. It was the only definite 
form to be seen; all else was just 
glamour and shadow and pale light. 

It was a night of wonderful moon- 
light that poured down, clear and yel- 
low, filtering through the black tracery 
of the leaves. The sun would have 
shone through them, he thought, taking 
on their color as it came, but the moon- 
light slipped between, cold and un- 
tainted. 

Never before had he felt so strongly 
the inherent friendliness of those 
mountains, never before been so com- 
pletely at one with them, so confident 
of his welcome. That the rocks and 
trees did not bend and nod as he passed 
was not because of indifference, but 
merely because they accepted him so 
freely; one does not rise when one’s 
brother wished the 
stream would tell him what it was say- 


comes by. He 


ing with so much gentle laughter ; even 


in the fall those people were whisper- 
ing. He leaned over the edge of the 
rock, looking down at his reflection in 
the brown water below; it shone up at 
him, the arms and shoulders silvered by 
the moonlight, the face in shadow be- 
neath the dim outline of the hair. 

It was strange that the eyes, so 
deeply shaded, should be reflected so 
plainly. Some chance ray of light must 
have been caught in them, for, as they 
glanced back at him, he had a curious 
sense of their belonging to some one 
else. He must have been smiling un- 
awares, too, for he could have sworn 
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that he caught the gleam of teeth. 
Probably it was a shifting pebble on 
the stream bed, but for an instant it 
had seemed as if some one, some being 
not entirely human, some presiding 
genius of the rocks and waters, was 
smiling up at him from beneath the 
surface with a friendly regard. 

He laughed to himself at the fancy; 
to be really interesting it should have 
been some nymph or naiad who greeted 
him. But this was an obviously mas- 
culine figure, and its welcome was 
merely friendly, as one who says: 
“Come in. You are one of us.” 

That was the worst of a reflection, 
he thought; it could show you only 
yourself, after all. 

He stood up, still gazing downward, 
and the reflection retreated below the 
surface, but he could still see the flash 
of the teeth, the glow of the eyes, 
strangely lifelike under the magic of 
the moon. Well, it was something to 
be on: such good terms even with one- 
self. Then he dived, down under the 
silver surface sheen, into the. crystal 
depths that were vibrant with the thud 
of the waterfall, half expecting, so 
strong had been the illusion, to feel 
the grasp of another hand on his. 

He was smiling at himself now, un- 
der the cooling dawn wind, as he strode 
back to his camp. And yet—why not? 
Why should there not be‘such beings 
as he had fancied he had_ seen? 
Denizens of another world, a world 
of the insides of things, of the within 
of those rocks and waters of which he 
could see only the surface. He did not 
actually know that there were not, and 
he could never bring himself to that 
comfortable state, in which most people 
seemed to dwell, of a contemptuous dis- 
belief in all that he did not know. 

There was another life than his own 
all about him here in the mountains, he 
knew that at least. A life of a certain 
unthinking joy, it ran in the veins of 
the rocks like a secret wine. At times, 
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if you lid not look, you could catch a 
glimpse of it, but if you turned your 
head, it was"gone, and only the surface 
of things met your eye with their baf- 
fling simplicity. 

The man was aware that, in many 
ways, he was sadly lacking in common 
sense. But anything might be possible, 
it seemed, up here in these half-barren, 
sun-steeped heights, reared high above 
the affairs of men. And especially at 
this hour, more mysterious in its flat 
half tones and pallid grayness than 
even the sorcery of the full night. 

Then, glancing forward along the 
trail, he saw the girl. 

She was coming swiftly and silently, 
almost dancing her way, moving with 
a thistledown lightness that made her 
seem: as if she were being blown gently 
along by the breath of the dawn wind. 
She was clad in dull browns and greens, 
looking so much a creature of her en- 
vironment, a spirit of the woods, that 
for an instant the man wondered if she, 
too, were not a mere illusion, a chance 
association of leaf and branch, of gray 
light and grayer shadow. 

Then he saw that it was the sick 
girl from the cabin farther up the 
cafion., ; 

For a moment, as she saw him, she 
wavered, with an instinct of flight, 
flushing as if she had been discovered 
in an action of which she was ashamed. 
Chen she smiled, and came on with the 
mischievous friendliness of one about 
to impart a secret. 

“Don’t tell!” She laughed, a finger 
on her lips. “They don’t know it. 
They are all asleep, and they think I 
am, too.” 

The man smiled at her, too much 
surprised to~speak. It seemed impos- 
sible that this radiant creature, all in 
greens and browns, her hair tumbling 
about her shoulders, her mouth red and 
laughing, full of the shy impudence of 
a wild thing of the woods, could be the 
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girl whom he had seen so often, fretful 
and pallid, lying dispiritedly in her 
hammock, 

“I am going to the pool to bathe,” 
she went on breathlessly. “They would 
be horrified if they knew. I come 
every morning. This blessed dawn 
wind wakes me. It makes them sleep 
the more soundly, but it calls me. I 
simply can’t resist it—it calls me so. 
I am up and off and back again before 
they wake. It’s my only chance to be 
alone—to be myself.” 

To the man it seemed hardly real; 
it was all just a trick of the mysterious 
graying light. Her little explanation, 
meant, as he saw, more to quiet her 
own lingering scruples than to give him 
information, passed him by, and his 
mind seized on the one point that was 
connected with his own trend of 
thought. 

“To the pool?” he said, smiling mys- 
teriously. “Did you know there was 
some one in the pool ?” 

Her face fell in a woeful disappoint- 
ment. “Some one at the pool? How 
dare they steal my hour?” 

“Not at the pool,” he corrected, with 
a humorous gravity. “Jn the pool. 
Look under the big rock.” 

For an instant the color flamed in 
her cheeks, and he smiled as he thought 
of what must be in her mind. He 
could picture the reflection the pool 
must cast back to her—the dusky hair 
tumbling over the moon-silvered shoul- 
ders and breasts as she leaned over the 
rock That was the pity of it— 
in a pool one can see only one’s own 
reflection. 

Then she faced him with the flaunt- 
ing shamelessness of a flower. 

“What—you know?” 

“But I'll never tell,” he promised. 
And with a step so light that the only 
sign of her passing was the tracks she 
left upon the sand, she sped past him 
and down the cafion, 
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It was afternoon when the man 
passed the cabin. The girl was lying 
in her hammock under the oaks, pale 
and still, her face showing the fretful- 
ness of the fever that was consuming 
her. She looked dull and lifeless; 
there was about her a hint of the phys- 
ical squalor inseparable from disease. 
Her eyes roamed restlessly about her, 
like the eyes of a trapped animal that, 
almost despairing of reléase, was yet 
alert to seize any chance. It seemed 
impossible that she could be the same 
creature, vital and brilliant, whom he 
had seen under the dawn. 

He lingered a moment with a kindly 
inquiry, to which she replied listlessly 
and, apparently, with no shadow of 
recollection of their morning meeting. 
But that, he reflected, was probably be- 
cause her sister was watching her with 
affectionate fussiness. The wild thing 


of the waning night was gone, hiding 


somewhere from the blazing sunlight 
and the family fatuities. Only the shell 
remained, and, looking at her, the man 
wondered how much longer that frail 
thing would last; it was surely time 
they took her down. Yet it would be 
cruel, he felt, remembering her as he 
had seen her that morning, to take her 
down to the copper-colored valley, 
swimming in violet haze, that lay out- 
stretched five thousand feet below. 

The girl’s sister turned and walked 
with him as he passed on. She 
large, chatty woman, full of a com- 
monplace kindliness, eager to feed peo- 
ple, to make them comfortable, and ut- 
terly unaware that they might have 
other needs than these. 

She was troubled about the girl, who 
did not seem to “pick up” as she had 
expected her to do. She was going to 
take her down next day, she was so 
worried about her. Probably the alti- 
tude was too great. She repeated that 
sentence as if it were a mental prop 
on which she was leaning in a time of 
perplexity, thankful to it for being 


was a 
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so comfortably comprehensible. Yes, 
probably the altitude was too great. 

So they were going t& take the girl 
down, the man thought, take her away 
from her one little dawn hour of life 
and freedom. Probably that was why 
she was so unusually dispirited that 
afternoon; most likely they had told 
her. 

There was something more that the 
sister seemed to want to say. The 
man knew that she had not followed 
him merely to tell him that the girl 
was worse; that any one could see for 
himself, though exactly how much 
worse no one would admit. 

There was something the sister had 
not said, something she did not quite 
know how to say. Possibly she did 
not even quite know what it was she 
wanted to say; the man could feel her 
warm, comfortable mind coiling upon 
itself in its gestative efforts to bring 
forth a new idea. 

“No—sister doesn’t seem to pick up,” 
she repeated. “Of course, she’s weak 
—very weak She hesitated, then 
went on as if excusing something 
mildly disgraceful. “I suppose it’s the 
altitude—but—well—she has notions.” 

She looked searchingly at the man, 
as if she suspected him of being, in 
some way, contributory to those no- 
tions, or at least capable of entertaining 
them himself. 

“What kind of 
He suspected that he really knew, but 
he instinctively rallied to the girl’s de- 
fense; the compact of the mountains, 
the compact of silence and secrecy, was 
upon him. 

“Oh—just ideas. I’m afraid we may 
have trouble to get her to go down. 
She seems just set on staying up here,” 
the sister answered, adjusting her hair- 
pins with a nervousness unusual to her. 
“She has queer ideas about the rocks 
and the river—especially the river. She 
talks to it—I mean about it—as if— 
as if Of course there’s nothing to 


notions?” he asked. 
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it all—everybody knows all about rocks 
and rivers.” She turned on him sud- 
denly with a point-blank: “Am I not 
right ?”” 

“Why—just exactly what do you 
mean?” he parried, with a _ smiling 
evasiveness. 

She had known that he would not 
answer, but his refusal to do so irri- 
tated her. Of course there was noth- 
ing to it all; it was just fanciful non- 
sense, If the girl had ever shown any 
signs of the writing fever, she would 
put it down to that—it would have been 
a relief to be able to label it. Whether 
the man answered or not, she knew 
that there was nothing to it, but she 
would have liked him to answer—just 
what she did not know, but something 
she could have stamped on with her 
comfortable common sense. The thing 
that angered her was that she did not 
know anything; there was not even suf- 
ficient mental ground to stamp on. 

The man went on down to the pool 
for his afternoon bath. Seen thus un- 
der the pitiless light of the day, it was 
a different place from the eerie haunt 
of the hours of night. The cafion was 
all gold and brown under the blazing 
vault of the sky, which looked incapable 
of ever softening sufficiently to permit 
a cloud; the light beat in everywhere, 
earching and inescapable. 

The fall bustled down, hurrying im- 
portantly, a note of utility in its clat- 
ter. The pool was clear and brown, 
every pebble plainly to be seen, a place 
of mere rocks and waters, shadowless, 
unable to hide the most intangible of 
secrets. 

As the man splashed about, a face 
rose over a rock, a brown, boyish face 
under a shock of tousled hair; the 
mouth was open, and the eyes dis- 
tended, gazing down on the man with 
a sort of delighted horror. Then the 
awe and affright suddenly left them, 
and the face fell into disgusted disil- 
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lusionment as the boy recognized the 
swimmer, 

“Aw—why, it’s just you!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The man looked up and saw that it 
was the girl’s younger brother. 

“Hello, kid—of course it’s me. 
did you think it was?” 

The boy sat on the rock, kicking at 
it aimlessly, a trifle sullen and hostile, 
as if he felt he had been defrauded. 

“Nothing. [ It was just some- 
thing sis said—about the pool. I guess 
she was fooling. Girls are always fool- 
ing. They make me sick.” 

“They'll make you worse before 
you’re through, son,” laughed the man. 
“Come in—the water’s fine.” 

The boy looked longingly at the pool, 
so clear and cool under the stinging 
sun; then he rose, with a sulky hitch 
of his shoulders. “No, sirree—I ain’t 
going in that pool.” 

The man dived again, clinging to a 
rock at the bottom and gazing about 
him with open eyes. It was another 
world down there under the water, a 
world of distorted outlines, of glancing, 
fragmentary lights. The pool was full 
of them, intolerably bright, save there 
under the rock, where the deep shadow 
and some waving weeds, brown and 
crimson, made a cave of amber dark- 


Who 


ness. 

It was curious how things were re- 
flected, with a miagic-lantern effect, 
upon the planes of the differently speed- 
ing layers of water. It was well, he 
thought, that it was day, and not night, 
with its poppied dzink of darkness, that 
bred such strange fancies. 

Just for an instant he had caught the 
reflection of his own face thrown 
against the dark background of weeds 
and shadow. At least that wgs what it 
must have been, yet it had almost 
seemed as if some one were hidden 
behind that curtain of waving fronds, 


smiling out at him. 
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The man woke suddenly, with a feel- 
ing that a quiet but resistless voice had 
spoken in his ear. 

The first shade of gray was stealing 
across the sky, paling the yellow moon- 
light. The dawn wind was breathing 
down the cajion like the note of a silent 
call, bidding the creatures of the night 
to fly, lest the advancing day capture 
them and imprison them in its cells of 
matter-of-fact. 

He could hear the deer crashing 
through the chaparral, seeking the 
shade and refuge of the high cafions; 
the stream talked excitedly, as if mak- 
ing the most of the little time that re- 
mained. Soon it would cease alto- 
gether, flowing absolutely silent under 
the gathering light, until all at once it 
would break into the different note it 
used by day. 

He rose and 


from his_ blankets 


stepped out on to the sands, letting the 


wind biow cool upon his flesh. Never 
before had he felt so strongly the call 
of the dawn wind; it was as if he could 
yield himself to it, be gathered and 
swept along by the robe of departing 
night, into that secret place where the 
darkness dwells until its time comes 
again. He stepped out onto the trail 
and looked up the cafion. He remem- 
bered that the girl was to go down 
to-day, down from these disturbing al- 
titudes to the safe commonplaces of the 
valley. He was wondering if she would 
seize this, her last little moment. 

It was with no surprise that he saw 
her coming, advancing down the trail, 
winding in and out among the rocks 
and yuccas as lightly as if she were 
being blown along by the wind. She 
saw him and smiled from afar, and he 
stood and waited for her, all uncon- 
scious—for she was so unconscious, too 
—that le was clad only in his sleeping 
suit, newly arisen from his bed. 
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She passed him by, smiling mys- 
teriously, vivid, glowing, full of a 
strangely renewed life ; her cheeks were 
aflame, her eyes brilliant, yet with a 
certain hint of shyness and trepidation 
in them. 

She did not speak, but her eyes were 
fixed on his, and she laid a finger on 
her lips, as if enjoining him to secrecy 
—and her lips were scarlet and laugh- 
ing, and the secret seemed such a de- 
licious one. She looked, he thought, 
like a girl flying to meet her lover, a 
lover to whom she had had to win her 
own way, for whose sake she had just 
burst her last bondage. 

He watched her down the cajion until 
she disappeared into the gathered 
shadows and was swallowed up by the 
lingering night. She moved like a bit 
of thistledown, as silently as a creature 
of air, wafted along by the gently im- 
perious will of the wind. 

She must have reached the pool by 
this time, he thought; he wondered 
what she would see in it. Her own re- 
flection, of course; that was the worst 
of a pool—it could show you only 
yourself, 

The river hushed its laughing secrets, 
there was a moment of silence, then a 
sudden babble of the waters like a little 
laugh of triumph—like the laugh that 
lovers give when at dast they meet. 
Then silence again, the silence of the 
dawn when the night has fled and the 
day not yet come. 

The sky burned opal above him, the 
wind blew suddenly warm with the first 
rays of the sun on the high peaks. 
3ut the man shivered with an icy chill, 
groping his way back to his bed, hud- 
dling the blankets about him. 

His gaze had fallen on the sands at 
his feet, and he had realized that the 
girl had left no tracks as she passed. 
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HE labor question?” said 
Michaels. “Well, it is a ques- 
tion, boys, and it’s got only 
one answer! Yes, sir, I saw 
that worked out to my satis- 

faction back there in Gunnison County 
over a year ago.” 

We had gathered, four of us, one 

foggy evening in the caboose of a coal 
freighter which had sidetracked to wait 
for a thousand more tons for the East. 
We had been talking about the coal 
strike down in Alabama, and most of 
us had our ideas as to the best way to 
settle it and start things running again 
for the trade. We had all of us been 
mixed up with mines, more or less, 
since we had taken out our working pa- 
pers, and Michaels’ was an old hand at 
the game, and a good one. 
“Well,” said I, “it’s up to you .to 
prove it, Michaels. We aren’t any of 
us so dead set we won't give you the 
chance. Go on in, man, and have your 
Say.” 

[ knew he had some soft of story to 
tell, and with our pipes lit and a mat- 
ter of forty minutes or so on our hands, 
it was a good time for the telling. 

But Michaels has his own way of do- 
ing a thing, and that’s beating about 
the bush till he gets warmed up to his 
work; so he threw us a few of his own 
private and particular opinions before 
he started in. 


/ 
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“This country has taken a good many 
tries at bridging over,” said Michaels, 
“the heap-big hole between capital and 
labor, but so -far they ain’t any of ’em 
proved strong enough to hold both par- 
ties at the same time. There’s social- 
ism—that’s a suspension bridge—every- 
body’s afraid to trust it, and I don’t 
know as I blame ’em; so it just hangs 
there, in suspense, so td speak, and a 
meriace to the nation. And then there’s 
philanthropy—that’s all right in its 
way, but this side of the millennium it 
won’t get to be more than a sort of 
footpath that only one man at a time 
is willing to take. Then there’s anarchy 
—they believe in tunneling through 
right underground, but you can be cer- 
tain, what with red flags and dynamite, 
that system is never going to be popu- 
lar. They’re too busy blowing up the 
country ever to get through withthe 
job! Then there’s arbitration. Says 
Mr. Carnegie, ‘We'll begin on our side, 
and the workingman can begin on the 
other. We’re bound to meet in the mid- 
dle!’ But any fool knows that unless 
they’re willing to stand by the same set 
of cables, it’s ten chances to one that 
bridge will never be finished at all. 

“But there’s one bridge,” said Mich- 
aels, “that they’re digging foundations 
for right now—and that’s the bridge of 
the future, and that’s the bridge that 
we built down in Gunnison County a 
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year ago, and it’s still in good working 
order.” 

“Go on, Michaels,” said Dugan. 
“Faith, man, I’m wasting a full pipe on 
you, and what with your talk and the 
smoke, my mind’s going hazy. Go on, 
man, and tell us your story!’ Dugan, 
being Irish, is a bit hasty. 

Michaels just eyed him easylike, and 
took as much as five minutes to make 
himself comfortable in the back of the 
caboose, smoking his pipe in the corner 
of his mouth, and winking at us till he 
got good and ready. 

“It was a year ago,” said Michaels, 
“a bit outside of Gunnison, and Gunni- 
son County has the best string of coal 
mines in Colorado. I was working as 


head of the machinery shebang for old 
Boyd, who was owner of the Peacock, 
and president of the biggest company in 
the West. 

“I'd been working for him, off and 


on, for fifteen years. He took me there 
from Pennsylvania, and I’d got to know 
him and his ways as well as I knew his 
mines. He was one of those logger- 
headed, self-made Americans, and as 
proud of it as he was of having his 
own way—and he had that with all of 
us, I can tell you! As long as we 
walked chalk for him, he’d give us our 
good tickets and let us keep on toeing 
the mark, but when a man went off the 
handle, or tried back talk, or let hi¢ 
work slide, old Boyd had him fired so 
quick he couldn’t see where he was go- 
ing. It didn’t make any difference how 
long you’d been underground attending 
to his business, if he found that some 
other fellow could do the work better 
than you, you got your pay envelope in 
the middle of the month, and about as 
short a ‘good day’ as he could say in 
the English language. 

“Well, as I said, I was head engineer, 
and not afraid to have my habits over- 
hauled at any hour of the day or night. 
But one day McLaws came up to me 
and said, ‘Michaels,’ says he, ‘the old 
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man has something to say to you. Go 
up to the office after the night shift goeg 
on.’ McLaws was mine boss, and had 
side-stepped to old Boyd’s tinie-table so 
long he was warranted to run on 
schedule. 

“It felt to me right away like trouble 
waiting for me of some kind. McLaws 
had a lean, bleak look that made you 
feel unhappy just to be in the same 
room with him. We none of us held it 
up against him—we simply kept out of 
his way; and let me tell you that what- 
ever job you’re onto underground is 
quite enough to attend to without cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of anybody 
who’s going to make you feel more un- 
comfortable than you are already. 

“Well, when the night shift went 
on, I went up in the hoist and walked 
across the yards to the little wooden of- 
fice where old Boyd spent his time when 
he came out to the Peacock; for, as I 
said, he had a whole string of mines on 
the go, and was working on shifts just 
as sure as any of us. 

“Strange to say, the bad news didn’t 
strike me as bad just at first. He looked 
up quite pleasant and spoke real affable 
for him. 

“ ‘Michaels,’ says he, ‘there ain’t any- 
thing much you don’t know about ma- 
chinery, is there? And I said, won- 
dering if he was going to increase my 
wages : 

“*Well, sir, I’ve been at it long 
enough to be taken for a part of a ma- 
chine myself, and that’s all I can say.’ 

“*And that’s enough,’ says he, and 
then, quick as a flash, ‘Could you tell in 
a month how much another man knew 
about your job?’ 

“That held me up a minute, but I 
was bound to speak the truth. ‘Yes, 
sir,’ I said, ‘Mr. Boyd. I could tell 
in a week, sir.’ 

““H’m! he says, and puts his thumbs 
into his vest pockets in a way he had. 
He wore half a yard of watch chain 
that gave him a real substantial look 
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below the chest. ‘Michaels,’ says he, 
‘my son, young Boyd, is just out of 
Yale—that’s a big college back in New 
Haven, Connecticut.’ 

“<*That so, sir?’ said I. 
hear it, Mr. Boyd.’ 

“*Ves, Michaels,’ says he. ‘And he’s 
taken honors, and a diploma from the 
Sheffield Scientific. He’s qualified,’ 
says old Boyd—‘at least so he tells me, 
Michaels—as all kinds of a fancy: en- 
gineer.’ 

“I pricked up my ears at that, and I 
began to see which way the lode line 
was tending. 

“*T don’t believe much,’ went on old 
Boyd, ‘in modern young men, Most 
of ’em, as fast as they get out of col- 
lege, want a year in Europe, and then 
another year bumming around gener- 
ally, and by that time they ain't fit to 
be human beings. Well, Michaels’— 
and there was a lot of pride in his voice 
—‘my son ain’t that kind, He’s coming 
out here to Gunnison at the end of this 
week, and I’m going to put him to work 
right down in the old Peacock!’ 

“*Ves, sir,’ says I, ‘Mr. Boyd.’ I 
knew it was all up with me then and 
there. 

“ *Vou’ve been a good engineer, Mich- 
aels,’ says old Boyd, ‘and I don’t be- 
lieve in beating about the bush. If 
he’s fit for it, I’m going to put my son 
in your place, and we'll shift you to 
—— Well, I haven’t just made up my 
mind where, but we'll pay you the same 


‘I’m glad to 


wages.’ 

“Well, I just sat there in that little 
wooden office and thought of my wife 
and my two kids and the neat little 
house we had so handy to the yards, 
and I tell you I felt pretty bitter that 
he happened to have a son at all. And 
while I was thinking, he got up. 

“*All right, Michaels,’ says he. 
‘That’s all. I guess you understand me, 
and you'll do your part with m, boy.’ 
There was the note of pride again. 
‘Test him,’ says old Boyd, ‘and if he’s 
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no darned good, tell me so. But be hon- 
est about it, for he’s all the son I have.’ 

“T don’t mind telling you, boys, that I 
went that night to the missis pretty 
glum, and hating that young college 
whippersnapper so darned much I 
couldn’t see straight. I knew just what 
he’d be, insisting on creases in his pants 
two thousand feet under the ground, 
and sniffing about sanitary drinking 
cups every time he had to get water out 
of atin pail. As for machinery, I didn’t 
expect him to know a dynamo from an 
oxygen tank, 

“I thought about him a good deal all 
that week, and McLaws, who was the 
only man on to it, eyed me with his 
bleak smile and was about as tantaliz- 
ing in his sympathy as a black beetle. 

“Well, on Monday morning bright 
and early, young Boyd showed up in 
tow of McLaws, who dumped him, 
without any apology, right on my hands. 

““The old man wants him to see 
everything,’ said McLaws, under his 
breath, ‘and I’ve got a bunch of new 
men, Polaks, working down in the east 
heading. So it’s up to you to do the 
honors to the son and heir, see?’ 

“I saw a good deal of red, I'll tell you, 
and as we went along into the various 
sidings, I was just looking for a chance 
to prove that the best place for old 
Boyd’s son was a high-priced summer 
hotel, and not his father’s coal mine. 
So when he slipped an old, villainous- 
looking pipe out of his pocket and 
started to light up, I just lit into him. 

“*You can’t do that down here,’ I 
says, shortlike; and for a moment he 
stared at me sharp, and then he broke 
into a smile. 

* ‘Holy cats,’ says he, ‘but I’m an in- 
nocent! Well, I’ll learn, Michaels, don’t 
you worry. I’m down here to work for 
my living, and I mean to show my dad 
I’m right onto the job.’ 

“He had the creases in his pants, all 
right, and regular football shoulders, 
and a mop of light hair that most 
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women would have went crazy over, it 
would have saved so much crimping. 
But he had other things, had young 
Boyd—he looked, when he spoke to you, 
straight into your eyes, and his smile 
was so sunny, even in that dark place, 
that it warmed you to the core. 

““Tll tell you about that old pipe,’ 
said he, looking at it as if he loved it. 
‘It’s helped me all through my college 
exams, and cheered me more than the 
person that gave it to me will ever find 
out.’ The way he said it, I knew on the 
spot the person must have been his 
best girl. ‘It’s not a ladylike pipe, is it, 
Michaels? It shows good taste and in- 
sight into character, and the person that 
selected it said it looked like me. I’m 
fond of it, somehow—’way off here in 
Colorado it’s a sort of a chum—but I'll 
stow it away and not forget my man- 
ners next time. Now let’s see your 
scale house.’ 

“He got down to business right there, 
and the way he hauled me into every 
nook and corner of the old Peacock 
seemed like he was counting every 
spread feather in her tail! 

“ *H’m,’ he says, ‘not so awfully up 
to date, is she? I noticed that when 
I came down in the hoisting car. How 
long have the men been going up and 
down in that old cigar box ?’ 

“*A matter of fifteen years,’ says-I, 


‘and perhaps longer—but we added a 


safety catch and had the _ cables 
strengthened last year.’ 

“ *Ves,’ says he, ‘I saw that, but it’s 
not oversatisfactory, putting new wine 
in old bottles. I’ll see my dad about 
that.’ 

“It was the same way with the ma- 
chinery and the ventilators. . 

“*VYou ought to have an air shaft,’ he 
said, ‘built right into this entry. Oh, 
not only for ventilation,’ he added. ‘I 
suppose you men are used to the bad 
air and rather like it—but in case of 
explosion and gas collecting in this part 
of the mine.’ And then, as if he was 
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afraid of hurting my feelings, he says 
to me: ‘Don’t you think so, Michaels?’ 

“IT told him the truth. ‘Yes, sir,’ L 
said. ‘I’ve thought so for two years.’ 

“‘*And what set you thinking,’ says 
he, ‘in the first place?’ 

“And I mentioned that we'd lost 
seven men on the spot from carbon 
monoxide two years before. He 
frowned at that, but then, quick as a 
flash, he smiled. 

“*T’ll speak to my father,’ he said. 
‘We'll put up an air shaft as a sort of 
monument to those poor chaps, hey, 
Michaels ?” 

“Well, I didn’t enthuse any, for it 
struck me that I knew his father a 
trifle better than he did, but. I had no 
intention of coming between old Boyd 
and his son. He had a few more alter- 
ations in his mind’s eye, and spoke’ of 
‘em pretty freely; and, strange to say, 
they were things we’d talked over, me 
and McLaws, with the old man more 
than once, but he wouldn’t stand for 
the expense. ‘The mine’s safe enough,’ 
old Boyd had said, and that had set- 
tled it. 

“*You ought to have a larger elec- 
tric plant,’ young Boyd says, ‘so you 
could reach out here into these head- 
ings. You ought to run all your cars 
on a trolley wire, and you ought to 
have electric lighting all through the 
mine. I saw a lot of that done down 
in Pennsylvania last summer, and I tell 
you, it’s great. You could use your 
safety lamps just the same—because, 
after all, there’s nothing like real flame 
to discover black damp, is there, Mich- 
aels? Old Sir Humphrey Davy knew 
what he was about, all those years ago!’ 

“Well, it was the same on top. He 
said, young Boyd, that there was too 
much rubbish about to look pretty, and 
that there were more saloons than any 
mining camp could use. I told him they 
were used all right, and he smiled across 
at me. 


“ ‘Sure,’ said he. ‘But if I were my 
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father, I’d get rid of three or four and 
build a moving-picture place instead, 
where the miners could take their sweet- 
hearts evenings, and a dance hall,’ said 
he quietly, ‘that would be used for de- 
cent dancing and nothing else.’ 

“T saw he was onto the whole thing, 
and I saw that if young Boyd were let 
loose in that town, there’d be tall spend- 
ing of old Boyd's dollars—and it would 
be spent all to the good. But I knew 
right there he hadn’t any chance, and 
it made me sick. You see, the unex- 
pected had happened—I'd grown fond, 
all at once, of old Boyd's son. 

“Well, we worked together, him and 
me, with him as a sort of assistant en- 
gineer, for two months or more, and I 
got to look at him as the best thing that 
had ever happened to the old Peacock. 
He had a way with those Finns and 
Polaks that made them shiver with de- 
light, especially when he tried stunts 
with their language. There was one old 
fellow named Sztiska, who was a per-* 
fect black devil for temper, and as poor 
a miner as ever worked underground. 
He was on the day shift as a loader, and 
twice McLaws had him fired, and then, 
before we knew it, he was back again, 
working his heart out to gain a kind 
word from old Boyd’s son. That young 
fellow had gone to his dad and gotten 
Sztiska another chance 

“Well, as I said, he the heart 
and life of the old Peacock. When our 
shift was over and we were up in the 
washroom getting used to the good air, 
young Boyd would light up the villain- 
ous pipe his best girl gave him and tell 
us stories about his college till we got 
wild. He even had some of us learn 
his college yell, for, says he, ‘I get aw- 
ful homesick, sometimes, and it’d do me 
good, boys, to hear you let her rip for 
good old Yale.’ 

“And we did—Polaks, Finns, Irish— 
the whole shebang of us would take a 
try in good old English at his college 
yell. And old man Boyd, hearing the 
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noise inside his wooden office, would 
leave his revolving chair and poke his 
head out of the window, with his ears 
cocked not to miss a word. They were 
great chums, that father and son, in 
their own way—yet it didn’t make the 
old man hand out any of his dollars. 

“All this time I was wondering how 
soon I’d get shifted out of sight of it 
all, and that thought used to worry me 
sick. I’d gotten so fond of young Boyd, 
as well as of the mine, that I didn’t want 
to leave either of them, and then young 
Boyd up and settled that in his own way, 
too. One day he turned to me quick- 
like and says, says he: 

“*Michaels, my father told me this 
morning that I was to have your place.’ 

“Ves, sir, Mr. Boyd,’ says I. 

“*Well,’ says young Boyd, ‘I told him 
what I thought of his idea—that it was 
pretty rotten. And I told him a lie, 
Michaels, too. I told him I didn’t un- 
derstand the job well enough to go it 
alone. What do you think my father 
said, Michaels? He said, “That’s all 
right, my son; but Michaels has been 
ahead of you, and I'll take his version 
instead of yours.”’ 

“IT nodded. I had told the old man 
the truth—that his son was as good an 
engineer as ever was needed under- 
ground, and that he knew more about 
up-to-date machinery than I did. The 
old man’s pride paid me for cutting 
away the ground, so to speak, under my 
feet. 

“‘Well,’ said young Boyd, ‘I think 
that was pretty rotten of you, Michaels, 
to go behind my back and say things to 
my father that could only do yourself a 
lot of harm.’ 

“I choked a bit over my engine, but 
I didn’t answer. 

“*Now, look here, Michaels,’ says 
young Boyd. ‘Yoy and I have been pals 
for a month or more, and if you think 
I’m going to do a nasty turn to you 
and your jolly wife and your two little 
children, just because I happen to be 
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the owner’s son, you’ve not shown as 
much’ judgment as—as the person who 
selected my pipe!’ 

“I choked some more, and went on 
oiling her up. 

“ ‘Michaels,’ says young Boyd, ‘I’ve 
grown fond of you, I have.’ 

“That was too much for me. I thrust 
out my fist and got hold of his, over 
the oil rags and cinders, and says I: 
‘Mr. Boyd, sir, you do me proud, and 
I’m glad to give you the place. You’re 
a bigger and a better man than me!’ 

“ ‘Wait a bit,’ says young Boyd. ‘I’m 
not fancying engineering just now. I’m 
shifted, Michaels—I begin as a loader 
with Sztiska’s gang to-morrow.’ 

“*As a loader” says I, the eyes pop- 
ping out of my head, but he only threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“‘What do you take me for, Mich- 
aels? I’m not darned fool enough to 
stay at loading all my life. I’m simply 
going straight through the mine, learn- 
ing to do all the other fellows do, so 
that—so that when I come to take my 
father’s place, I’ll know you miners’ side 
of the story. That’s all.’ 

“‘And your father agrees to it.’ 

“ ‘My father agrees to it.’ 

“*Then,’ says I, wringing his hand, 
‘the Lord bless you, boy, and that’s all 
I can say.’ 

“*And that’s enough,’ says he, smil- 
ing. And then we got back to work 
again with something between us two 
that years or troubles weren't ever go- 
ing to wipe out. 

“Well, you wouldn’t think on top of 
this that things were going to go wrong 
with the mine, but three months or so 
afterward—in October, it was—there 
were one or two nasty things happened 
in one of the north headings—a bit of 
an explosion that didn’t do any real 
damage, and a roof that toppled in, 
scaring two or three drill workers that 
were getting ready for a blast. It was 
just enough to set the men thinking that 
the mine wasn’t so safe as she might be, 
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so a lot of Hungarians and Polaks 
struck for more pay, and that setting 
the other men a bad example, most of 
the rest of ’em followed, and we had 
to close down on the last day of Octo- 
ber, with our winter contracts all held 
up, and no prospect of filling them at all. 

“The old man was furious. He and 
McLaws stayed over to the office day 
and night, talking and arguing it out 
with the leaders on the other side, and 
young Boyd hung around and just 
looked weary. 

“*No, no, no!’ thundered old Boyd. 
‘T'll not make one concession! I'll not 
make the hours one minute shorter, or 
promise one penny more pay! As for 
your safety devices—pah! What do 
you men know of safety, anyway? You 
do yourselves more harm on top in these 
saloons than can ever happen to you in 
my mines. I tell you we haven’t had 
an accident in ten years, and these two- 
penny explosions don’t mean anything. 
So just get out, the whole darned lot of 
you !” 

“*What about the seven men, father, 
who got caught down in number three 
west of carbon monoxide?’ 

“It was young Boyd, just putting in 
a word quietly, while he fingered a pa- 
per weight on the old man’s desk. 

“ ‘Huh?’ says the old man, and stared 
across at him. 

“*Yes,’ says young Boyd, ‘they died, 
all of them, for want of a little fore- 
thought and a few dollars spent on an 
air shaft. I told yousthat before.’ 

“Well, we all kept pretty quiet, while 
old Boyd sat still in his revolving chair, 
glaring over at his son. 

““*You told me that before, did you?’ 
snarled old Boyd. ‘And what did I tell 
you? To mind your own damned busi- 
ness. Well, I repeat it now!’ 

“*That’s all right, sir,’ said young 
Boyd, still quietly, ‘and I’ve minded it 
as well as I could. But I'd like you to 
know that in this strike I am—on the 
side of the men!’ 
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“It was so still in that room you could 
have heard a pin drop. My own heart 
was beating, but that was the only sound 
I heard. 

“*And what right,’ asked old Boyd, 
after a minute, ‘have you to be “on the 
side of the men,” as you call it?” The 
veins were standing out on his forehead 
like whipcords, and a little, choking 
whistle came with his breath. 

“Young Boyd, against the opposite 
wall, threw back his head and shook the 
curls out of his eyes. He had got pretty 
white, and the smile had died out of his 
face. 

“*Phe right of humanity, father.’ 

“Old Boyd snapped his fingers. ‘That 
for your humanity!’ he cried. ‘And be 
damned to it!’ 

“*You don’t understand,’ said young 
Boyd, warming up. ‘You don’t see it 
as we do, because you are capital ar- 
rayed against labor. But I love you 


enough to tell you the truth about your- 


self right now! Your mine is unsafe, 
your men are unsafe, and they’re good 
men, all of them, who work like sol- 
diers and stick to their posts in the face 
of damp and death and discouragement ! 
Your machinery is outworn, your meth- 
ods are obsolete, and some day you'll 
wear your heart out, too, in being sorry 
that you didn’t stop while it was time. 
You haven’t a proper hoisting gear, you 
haven’t oxygen helmets, you haven’t 
even the commonest sort of protection 
for the men who dig out your dollars. 
No, sir, you haven’t! I’ve worked in 
your mine, and I know! I’ve been a 
loader and a trimmer and an engineer, 
I’ve drilled holes arfd shot blasts and 
been in danger of my life, and some- 
times I’ve been a coward, and wanted 
to run away, but I’ve stuck at it, like 
your men. And now I’ve one word to 
say, and I’m done.’ He stopped a min- 
ute, but only a minute, to look around 
at us, and then back at old Boyd, tip- 
ping in his chair, and then he went 
straight on. 
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“*T don’t say,’ said young Boyd, 
‘you’re not inside the law, all right, 
about your machinery and your hours 
and your pay. But that’s where all the 
trouble hinges—it’s all been a question 
of keeping the law—and the profits. 
But I tell you, dad, there’s a bigger law 
than any this nation has set going, and 
we're bound to keep that, too. Some 
people call it God’s law, but I’d rather 
call it just the law of human kindness 

His voice broke a bit, and I could 
have cried for him, knowing what he 
was doing for himself, but he kept 
straight on. 

““And there are prophets, too, sir— 
prophets that are voices, telling us to do 
the straight thing and the big thing at 
any cost. We may not hear them, but 
in the end—in the end, said young 
Boyd, ‘we'll all of us find they are the 
only “profits” worth while! And now 
I’m through with it, and I suppose I’m 
discharged from your mine, and I’ve 
grown to love it like you do, but I 
couldn’t stay around any longer, any- 
how. Not because you aren’t doing the 
square thing by your men, but—the 
square thing—by yourself!’ 

“We didn’t cheer him. We saw him 
there, braced against the bare wooden 
wall, and talking his heart out for a lot 
of us grizzly miners—him that had 
come out of college with ‘honors,’ and 
could have lorded it over us all. We 
didn’t cheer him—we each of us had a 
lump in our throat. And presently, 
without a word, young Boyd slips away, 
with a last look at’ his father, sitting 
back in his chair with his eyes on space, 
and looking sure an old man now. And 
then, before we knew it, old Boyd was 
waving us away. 

“Well, we got out somehow, and we 
went home, sick of the whole business, 
and all that night I'll warrant we 
thought about things pretty hard. Any- 
way, the next day those strikers got to- 
gether and just gave in. 

“It’s the only way we have, sir,’ 
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said one of the leaders. ‘It’s the only 
way we can think of to honor your son, 
Mr. Boyd, and so if you don’t object, 
it being fairly uncustomary, we'll just 
go ahead and open up the mine again, 
leaving the issues up to you to decide.’ 

“Tt was as if they all felt, somehow, 
that young Boyd’s talk wouldn’t go to 
waste. Every one of them rough men 
believed in that young fellow straight 
through. 

“Well, we got to hauling coal again, 
same as ever, and I stuck over my oil 
rags in the engine room, and we got 
used to the dark again after our days 
of fresh air—but we none of us got 
used to missing young Boyd. He'd 


gone down to Gunnison and taken a 
place in the Gunnison Bank, and we 
tried to feel it would come out all right, 
specially as he used to say to us, those 
rare times when he’d come up to see 
me and McLaws, that he’d be back in 
the mine again before long, because he 


knew the old man would send for him 
and make it up. 

“*VYou see, boys,’ he says, ‘it’s like 
this. We've always been chums, my 
dad and I, and—and I think he'll get 
onto it I was only trying to say what I 
felt was true—and he'll send for me 
again. Nothing and nobody could stick 
very long between us. Oh, I'll be back 
in the mine, all right, but don’t you 
worry, Michaels. I’ll not take your job, 
that’s certain!’ 

“Well—he came back to us, but in a 
sadder way than any of us had ever 
looked for. 

“It was a cold, late day, round about 
the first of December that the accident 
happened down in entry B that lost us 
eleven men and crippled the Peacock for 
six months. I was cleaning up, just 
after my shift, in the washroom, trying 
to get the oil and coal dust out of my 
eyes, when McLaws came running over 
on the double-quick, followed by six or 
eight men dragging a line of hose. 

“*There’s a fire in B entry,’ he says. 
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‘There must have been an explosion, 
and smoke is coming out of the shaft 
—and something has happened to the 
hoisting car. There’s a load of men 
down there signaling to come up, but 
Riley can’t move her. She’s stuck!’ 

“*Try the stairway,’ I called. ‘Maybe 
from there you can get down into B.’ 

“But he shook his head. 

“*Stairway’s gone under,’ he said. 
‘We tried that first—and, man, you can’t 
live in the smoke!’ 

“Well, I knew then that it was pretty 
serious, and so sudden it had come like 
a flash from the sky. And just as he 
was tossing me the words, a figure stood 
in the doorway, qlean against the sunset. 
It was young Boyd. 

“He seemed to take in the situation 
without a word, and as he looked across 
at me I knew why. 

“*T’ve been expecting it,’ he said, and 
that was all. We'd often talked over 
that wooden stairway and the trap it 
might become, but at that time it was 
inside the law, all right. 

“Well, we sent a load of water down 
into that air shaft big enough to drown 
in, and after an hour the smoke stopped 
coming, and we guessed the fire was out 
at the bottom. I say we guessed, for 
you never can be sure of the tricks fire 
will play in a coal mine. But, of course, 
there was worse danger to come. The 
worst of a mine accident isn’t the fire 
at all—it’s the gas that gets liberated by 
the burning coal; and that was the 
trouble we faced that night after the 
sun went down. 

“Young Boyd had heen here and 
there and everywhere, doing any odd 
thing that would count, and meanwhile 
the hoisting car couldn’t be got to the 
top. Riley, the hoisting engineer, said 
he dragged her up twenty feet or so, 
but the way she slid away from him 
showed she’d ripped into one of her 
cables. He gave it up then, and went 
and sat down in the power house with 
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his head in his hands. 
the men going down! 

“Young Boyd hadn’t heard about the 
hoisting car, but now his face got white 
like the rest of us. 

““My God,’ he said, ‘I thought the 
men were up!’ 

“We told him it was only the shift 
that worked on night duty, and not all 
of that—only two watchmen, Neil and 
Paterson, and a gang of Polaks, includ- 
ing Sztiska, who were overhauling a 
roof that had fallen in the day before. 

“Young Boyd, leaning over the air 
shaft, turned back to us. 

““T can’t hear anything,’ he 
‘Try if you can, Michaels.’ 

“But I knew it wasn’t any use to try 
—I was used to what gas does to a man 
down in the bowels of the earth, and 
there ain’t any silence harder to break 
than the silence of a bunch of men that 
are in the thick of it. While I was 


He’d joked with 


said. 


thinking about it, young Boyd started 
up. 

“ “Get those two helmets, Michaels, 
we were fussing with before I left the 


mine. They’re in the storage room, 
back of the lamp supplies. And where’s 
my father? I’d like to see my father.’ 

“McLaws answered him: ‘He’s down 
in Gunnison. I’ve wired him to come 
up.’ 

“Young Boyd threw the hair out of 
his eyes. ‘Well, no matter. The hel- 
mets, Michaels, and you fellows rig a 
rope to the air shaft and throw a plank 
across. Michaels and I are going 
down.’ 

“He caught me into it just like that, 
and I wasn’t cur enough to back out 
of a hole that boy was brave enough 
to lead me into. But the helmets—I 
hadn’t faith in them the size of a pea. 
They were samples that had been sent 
out several years back by a company 
that has since made thousands in the 
business. They only supplied a man 
for one hour, instead of the regulation 
two, and I couldn’t guarantee them to 
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work right because they’d never been 
tested. They'd lain in a heap in a 
closet till young Boyd got to fussing 
over them two months before. 

“Well, I got them out, and we 
pumped them full of oxygen—we kept 
a tank of that handy—and, with a 
prayer for the kids and my missis, | 
followed young Boyd into the wash- 
room and they buckled them on, They 
weighed forty pounds apiece, and when 
they shut down the mouthpiece, you 
felt that breath was the grandest thing 
in life, and that you were saying good- 
by to it forever. 

“Young Boyd took his risk like a 
man. 

‘Listen,’ he said, as they were strap- 
ping him in. ‘Listen, McLaws: I’m 
going to have a try at hauling up some 
of those Polaks, but—I may not get 
back myself, and, if I don’t, tell my old 
dad, will you, that—that the only mon- 
ument I want him to raise to my mem- 
ory is—is safety for every man under- 
yround !’ 

“McLaws nodded, and his bleak face 
was as tender as a woman’s as he led 
that young fellow out to the shaft. A 
crowd had gathered by this time, all 
the men on the day shift and a lot of 
women—some of ’em wives to the men 
in the mine. Well, we hadn’t any time 
to waste, so we made a brave show of 
it, and down we went, first him and 
then me, into that long, black hole. 
They’d fixed up a sort of box for us, 
and we crouched in it, our knees touch- 
ing, as they lowered us length on length. 
We could feel it striking with a soft 
bump every now and then against the 
concrete sides. 

“It was a hard descent, I tell you, 
but at the bottom we found purga- 
tory. The fire, as far as we could see, 
was out, but the smoke was worse than 
any blackness you ever saw, and the 
little electric lamps we carried, each 
with its own battery, had no more ef- 
fect on it than a lighted match would 
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have on a midnight sky. The heat was 
so awful that the sweat stood out in 
beads, and that and the weight of our 
helmets left mighty little room for cour- 
age. I don’t mind telling you right now 
that it was young Boyd, every time, 
that led the way. 

“Well, we worked our way down the 
entry, up to our knees in black water, 
till we found the men we were looking 
for, huddled all in a heap, and stretched 
across the opening that led from the 
hoisting room. There were only two 
alive, one of the watchmen, Neil, and 
the Polak Sztiska. Young Boyd wanted 
to stop and haul ’em all to the top, but 
I bawled to him that it wasn’t any use. 
I had seen too many dead men to miss 
a live one now, and I knew if we waited 
much longer, we'd be joining their com- 
pany. Finally I got him to believing it, 
and he turned with me while we 
dragged first Neil and then the Polak 
to the bottom of the shaft, and tum- 
bled them, somehow, into the little 
wooden box. We had agreed on sig- 
nals, and [ gave them the word to haul 
up. 

“T had a moment of pretty black hor- 
ror when [ saw that rigged-up appara- 
tus rising in long jerks, leaving us there 
in the bottom of that deadly mine, and 
then suddenly I saw there was some- 
thing wrong with young Boyd. He'd 
twisted his helmet, we found out after- 
ward, and let in some of the gasses, but 
all I knew was that all in a minute he 
was struggling like a choking man for 
air. 

“T hauled him over as close as I could 
to the shaft, and struck hard with the 
hammer we'd carried as a signal, but 
whether in the excitement they let it 
slip by I can’t tell. I only knew we 
were both of us, especially young Boyd, 
in for it, and for the next few minutes 
I looked straight into the face of death. 

“If I could have chucked my own 
helmet right there and given him the 
oxygen and a chanee to live, I'd ’a’ done 
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it, for in dark hours like those a man 
can love like a woman and not be 
ashamed of it, and I tell you I loved 
young Boyd! I know I was trying to 
pray as he fell against me, and all the 
time I was holding his limp body tight 
against the air shaft, until, after what 
seemed eternity, the little wooden box 
slid down. 

“They told me, when at last I got to 
the top with him, I was crying inside 
my helmet like a child. All I know is 
that some power stronger than myself 
gave me strength to lift him into that 
makeshift arrangement, and strike with 
my hammer till my own senses went un- 
der. And it took me,” said Michaels, 
“two solid hours to realize that I wasn’t 
dead, after all, but there on top of that 
mine shaft, breathing God’s blessed 
air!” 

One of us spoke. 

“Did he-live?” asked Dugan, and 
Michaels, blinking his eyes in the smoke 
of the caboose, drew a deep breath and 
went on: 

“Who—young Boyd? Well, he came 
up with about two heartbeats left in 
him, but I think it was the cheer the 
men gave him that brought him back 
from the gates. They were still cheer- 
ing him when I[ came to, and as I heard 
them, and looked at his dead-white face 
and the shut eyes and the shock of yel- 
low hair, I raised up on my elbow 
with a bigger lump in my throat than 
I’ve ever had before or since. 

“ ‘Give him,’ says I, choking back the 
tears, ‘give him his college yell, boys. 
That'll bring him round quicker than 
anything under God’s heaven!’ And 
they let her rip, then and there, for 
good old Yale! 

“Tt did the trick.” 
a moment. 


Michaels stopped 
“Tt did the trick, boys. It 
brought the look of sanity into his eyes, 
and a ghost of a smile into his face as 
he turned it around to all of us there 


in the dark. They were still shouting 
it when old Boyd’s motor tore into the 
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yards, and when old Boyd hopped out 
and knelt there on the hard ground by 
the side of his son, they let her rip 
again. And I tell you, in that hour 
every man of us came close to every 
other man of us, and Polaks and Irish 
and Jews and Christians, we knew that 
the love of God is most of all love for 
your fellow man. 

“Oh, yes, they put in the safety de- 
vices, all right. The mine was out of 
commission for six months, but now 
she’s turning out coal with the best of 
them, and there isn’t a better-equipped 
mine in the whole of Colorado than the 
old Peacock, nor a prouder set of min- 
ers than work in her headings. But it’s 
funny,” added Michaels. “What do 
you think were the first words young 
Boyd said to me some time after mid- 
night that day? He was lying in the 


best hotel in Gunnison, with the doctor 
gone, and the old man sitting on a stool 


near by, and I looking down at him, 
waiting to carry the good news to the 
mine. 
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‘*Michaels,’ says he, in as much of a 
voice as the gas had left to him, 
‘Michaels—just—hunt in that vest 
pocket of mine and fetch me—what 
you'll find there.’ 

“Tt was a picture of the prettiest girl 
you ever saw. He took it and looked 
at for a minute, and then he smiled in 
that way he had. 

“It’s the person, Michaels,’ he says, 
‘who selected—my pipe!’ ” 


We sat there, in the caboose, pretty 
silent for a minute or two, thinking 
over Michaels’ story, and then Dugan, 
it was, flung him another question. 

“And what,” says Dugan, “might be 
that bridge you were speaking of a 
while ago?” 

Michaels stared out of the little win- 
dow at the red lights of an oncoming 
train. 

“Why, lads,” says he, “I don’t know 
as it’s so much of a bridge, after all— 
I think I’d rather call it a way—the 
way of the human heart.” a 





icas proved to lie in that mys- 
terious region east of Union 
Square. A bell boy, tinted a 
delicate lemon, bore my card 
to the Guatemalan diplomat whose 
views on revolutions and rubber my ed- 
itor yearned to print in next Sunday’s 
magazine section, and returned with the 
tidings that the sefior was without, but 
would return muy pronto. Wherefore, 
I sought a table in the café, experi- 
mented with a weird concoction highly 
recommended by a Castilian waiter, 
and gave ear to the medley of Spanish 
and Portuguese which agitated an at- 
mosphere already sufficiently burdened 
by the strains of “La Paloma” and the 
pervasive subtlety of abundant garlic. 
Johnny Foster appeared from nowhere 
in particular, and took the chair oppo- 
site my own. I have learned to expect 
Johnny in unlikely places, but to find 
him here really vexed me—the troubled 
atmosphere of the Hotel of the Three 
Americas is wholly unsuited to Johnny’s 
imperturbable disposition. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
I demanded, with some heat. 

“Stopping here,” said Johnny calmly, 
beginning to roll a cigarette. 

“Well,” I snapped, inspecting the 
room for Johnny’s benefit, “there’s no 
accounting for tastes!” 

“That’s right!” said Johnny agreea- 
bly. “That sure is one true little prov- 


erb. I used to know a Kanaka cook on 
a seal poacher that wore pink suspend- 
ers. And there was a woman out in St. 
Jo that kept her first husband's store 
teeth on the mantelpiece, under one of 
those glass domes. And, come to think 
of it, there was a girl in Yucatan 
Say, I’m going to tell you about that 
girl. Busy?” 

“Go ahead!” I growled, concealing 
my eagerness, for Johnny’s stories are 
hard to get if he conceives the idea 
that his listener is anxious. So, hav- 
ing finished the fabrication of his ciga- 
rette, he applied a wax match and set- 
tled down to his yarn. 

“T’vye been down Yucatan, this last 
winter,” said Johnny, “buying a bit of 
land for ‘Hookfinger’ Casey, up Boston 


way. Hookfinger was starting a rub- 


ber company, and his feet got a bit cold 


from reading in the how the 


post-office folks were interfering with 
So he handed me a 


papers 


honest promoters. 
fairish roll and told me to bring him 
back a real documentary deed to some 
ground—he wasn’t particular which 
kind, so long as it was reasonably hot. 
I asked a man I know, and he told me 
Yucatan. So I went there. 

“Well, sir, when I got to Mérida, I 
found land was just about as cheap as 
eggs in winter. They raise hemp down 
there for the Binder Trust, and the way 
they cash in on it is something scandal- 


ous. I hung around the hotel for a 
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‘while, hoping something might turn up, 
and, sure enough, something did. A 
fellow named ‘Squint’ Leary blew in 
and got acquainted with me, casual, in 
the Café of the Seven Million Little 
Angels. 

“This Squint person come by his 
name honest, all right. He was about 
as handsome as a stump fence. I’m no 
hand at describing, but if I was, I 
reckon this Leary’s map would tax my 
vocabulary right heavy. He possessed 
more different kinds of facial and phys- 
ical unbeautifulnesses than I ever be- 
lieved could be crammed onto any one 
person. Let it go at that, for the pres- 
ent. I'll come back to him later, when 
I’m warmed up proper. 

“‘Rubber land?’ says 


this Leary, 


when he discovered what I was after. 
‘I know the exact thing you want. Old 
Ramon Ortega, up country a ways, 
owns pretty nigh half the Gulf of Mex- 


ico—had it since some ancestor of his 
drew it by grant from the Spanish 
crown. He’ll part with it cheap, too. 
Come on!’ 

“*Wait!’ says I. ‘You thisunderstood 
me, I reckon. It’s rubber I’m aiming 
to cultivate—not sharks. Rubber won’t 
grow out there in the Gulf, will it?’ 

“Sure it will!’ says Squint. ‘Just as 
well as any other place! You don’t 
want to waste good money buying dry 
land. What you want is a nice, cheap 
deed, all decorated up with pink seals 
and purple ribbons, to flash on the post- 
office flat feet.’ 

“So I went along with him. We 
chartered a couple of saddle mules from 
the hotel keeper, and this Squint person 
piloted the party back into the *brush 
for maybe a hundred miles—I don’t 
know just how far it was. I was too 
busy hunting a soft spot in the saddle 
to pay much attention to the landscape. 
Anyway, after a while we come to a 
big square stone house, built inside out, 
like all the old houses down there, with 


the front yard right where the front hall 
ought to be, and all the windows on the 
inside. It stood in the middle of about 
a million acres of hemp, with Indians 
working in the fields when the bosses 
was looking and sleeping peaceful in the 
shade when they wasn’t. A boy takes 
our mules, and we slide into the front 
yard—patio, they call it. 

“There was two of the fattest guys I - 
ever saw in my life holding down wicker 
chairs in the shade of the wall, both fast 
asleep and each of them holding one 
of them little brown cigaroots that are 
soaked with saltpeter, so’s to be self- 
smoking. They burn up industrious 
and beautiful, for which there’s a rea- 
son. While we stood there waiting for 
one of the sleepers to come to, the cig- 
arette burned down to the fingers of 
the fattest one and woke him. That’s 
why they have ’em fixed like that— 
when the fire gets down to the skin, they 
know it’s time to wake up and light an- 
other, see? 

“Well, this stout party saw us, and 
made orations in Spanish, to which 
Squint replies fluent and plentiful. 
After maybe twenty minutes, Squint 
tells me that the sefior is prostrated 
with pleasure to have us honor his hut 
with our presence, and that means he'll 
talk business when the moon is right 
for it. In the meantime, the eats, 
drinks, and smokes is on him. Also, 
he wakes up the other sleeping beauty, 
and Squint tells me this is the priest— 
a comfortable-looking old bird, with a 
face like a walnut, but a good heart. I 
could see that in his eye. 

“We settled down there right then, 
with a house boy to fetch us drinks and 
cigarettes, and two chairs fixed for us 
in the cool of the court. And it struck 
me right then that if Barnum could 
have lamped them three heavy-weight 
curiosities, he’d have shed blood before 
he’d have let ’em escape. In all my 
days I never saw three such disbeauti- 
ful humans, and when they was lined 
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up, nodding in their seats, the effect 
was just gorgeous. 

“It wasn’t what you’d call exciting 
for me, not being able to understand 
their lingo and not feeling overly 
sleepy—until in comes the girl I was 
telling you about. Luceela, her name 
was, and the old don allows, sleepy, 
that she’s his daughter. She was dif- 
ferent from the kind of Spanish girls 
you read about—a big, wholesome lump 
of a girl, with red hair and a laugh ’way 
down in her throat, and the bluest eyes 
I ever saw. Those eyes got my goat 
right off; they reminded me of some- 
thing—maybe the way the wax figgers 
on Thirty-fourth Street look out 
through the store windows. They gave 
me the fidgets, until I got wise to the 
You see, this girl was stone- 


reason. 
blind! 

“No, I didn’t spot it right off. She 
knew her way around so well that she 
didn’t need to go slow, or feel for 


things. And she didn’t act blind, 
neither. She was jolly, you know, al- 
ways laughing and chattering away in 
Spanish or Maya—that’s the Indian 
lingo—and to watch her, you’d never 
have guessed that she couldn’t see as 
well as anybody. 

“Well, Squint Leary came to life 
the minute she appeared. And I could 
see that he made a big hit with her from 
the start. He could spout Spanish like 
a native, and his voice was just right for 
it, too—low, you know, and smooth. I 
couldn’t understand what he was shoot- 
ing at her, but watching her face 
showed me she was just eating it up. 
The old don and the priest slept right 
on through it all, except when a ciga- 
rette would burn one of them and then 
he’d wake up, pull a string of melo- 
dious cuss words in a tired sort of way, 
light a fresh pill, and sink back into the 
arms of Morphine immediate. 

“That was a fair sample of the dizzy 
. whirl of life at that hacienda—the 
Hacienda of the Sweet Saints, they 
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called it. You see, them Yucatecos are 
all full of pretty fancies. There was 
a gamecock the old don owned, named 
‘St. John the Baptist,’ and another 
called ‘Precious Jewel.’ That’s the way 
they are. I was hoping to get our busi- 
ness settled up that afternoon and get 
a start on the back trail early next 
morning, but Squint explains that they 
don’t behave precipitate, like that, in 
Yucatan. 

“He was right. The first week it 
was ‘Much joyous to meet you!’ and 
by the second we got as far as ‘What a 
devil of a heat!’ and along about the 
third we was beginning to edge along 
cautious to the matter of them Gulf 
lands I was aiming to buy for Hookfin- 
ger Casey. We’d lay abed till maybe 
nine or so, and then we'd have coffee 
and a smoke, and doze a while in the 
patio, till it was time for breakfast— 
along about noon. Then we’d take our 
siestas—that’s Spanish for going back 
to bed and sleeping it off—which would 
last maybe two or three hours; after 
which we'd sit in the patio until sup- 
per. Evenings we’d amuse ourselves 
by a little more of the same. It was a 
wild and hilarious life, as you can easy 
see. 

“Mostly the old don slept, and the 
priest, Padre Ignacio, kept him com- 
pany. The padre, of course, had a lot 
of services to attend,to in the little 
church that belonged to the plantation, 
and all the Mayas and the womenfolks 
went. Squint began going, too, the sec- 
ond morning. I could see he was hit 
hard. He'd sit there and spin Spanish 
to Luceela by the hour, with his skew- 
gee eyes just eating her, and his phiz 
something awful to look at, sober and 
serious and ugly as a Gila monster. 

“At first it didn’t bother me much, 
but after a while it began to get on my 
nerves. Anybody could see that this 
Luceela was a real girl, no matter if 
she did happen to be blind, and when 
I’d remember the things I’d heard in 
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Mérida about this Squint, I felt pretty 
average mean to sit there and watch 
him fixing to draw down a prize like 
Luceela. So I decided that I'd draw 
a few hands in the game myself and 
sec how the cards was running. 

“Not knowing Spanish made it kinda 
hard, but as soon as Luceela got the 
idea that I wanted to learn the lingo, 
she was wild to'teach it to me, and I 
didn’t pick it up any faster than the 
law allows, I’m free to admit. It was 
great to hear her scolding me when I'd 
make a mistake for about the fiftieth 
time hand running, or laughing when I 
pulled a funny one, or pleased pink 
when I got something right, and I 
played it for all it was worth. 

“After a while Squint put his hand 
on the table. He come into my room 
one night and put it right up to me, 
straight. 

“*T ain’t putting up any squeal, 
Johnny,’ he said. ‘I may have my own 
private opinions as to whatever line of 
luck handed me the facial misfits I’m 
wearing, but I ain’t whining any. Only 
I want to say, frank, that this looks 
like my one chance to draw a little hap- 
piness out of the game. Johnny,’ he 
says, and I was mighty sorry for him, 
the way his voice broke, ‘no female 
woman ever said a kind word to me 
since I got out of short pants, except 
one that I got acquainted with over the 


phone, and when she saw me she had a 


i 

fit! It may sound funny to you,’ he 
says, ‘but it ain’t any joke from where 
I stand, not by a jugful!’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘not aiming to hurt 
your feelings, Squint, I can see how 
that might be myself. But what’s the 
answer?” 

“*Just this,’ he says: ‘I want to 
marry this girl Luceela. She won’t see 
my face, and it ain’t going to make no 
difference to her. She likes me, Johnny, 
and I think she’ll take me if you keep 
out of it. I’m asking you, straight- 
forward, to buy your old shark meadow 
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and slide back to where you come 
from!’ 

“ *Squint,’ I says, ‘I’d like to oblige 
a friend, and if you'd ’a’ asked me a 
week ago, I’d probably have went. But, 
you see, I’m sorta thinking about tak- 
ing Luceela along with me when [ start, 
the way things are now. I’m sorry to 
be running against a friend, but that’s 
how it lays. And the best I can do is 
to promise I'll play it fair. I'll keep 
still about what they told me back in 
Mérida, and not knock you to the lady 
nor her old man, neither. But I’m out 
to win if I can, I’m giving you fair 
notice !’ 

“*All right, old scout,’ says Squint. 
‘And I'll play it likewise. It’s an even 
break, the way things stand, and here’s 
hoping I draw the high hand!’ 

“From then on it was nip and tuck 
between us. The old don and Padre 
Ignacio had got-used to seeing us 
around, and nobody asked us why we 


was prolonging our little business call 


week after week. Squint and I settled 
down te make our plays, and we both 
done our damnedest, I’m telling you! 
I sweated over Spanish till I could 
handle it without gloves, and then I got 
the idea of teaching Luceela English, 
which was a grand little notion, if I do 
say it myself. I had it all over Squint 
there, because he didn’t have no idea of 
grammar and and similar 
branches, and Luceela and I'd set in the 
patio by the hour exchanging senti- 
ments in English while Squint would 
gloom in his chair and try to butt into 
the conversation with his dilapidated 
dialects. 

“But when it got dark, and he’d get 
out Luceela’s guitar and start in on one 
of them mushy Spanish love songs, it 
was his innings, and I was on the bench 
and out of the game for keeps. And I 
could was due to lose out if I 
didn’t take action. So I got down to 
solid thinking and pretty soon I 
struck it. 


rhetoric 


see | 
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“I figgered. that if Luceela wasn’t 
blind, Squint would never have got a 
look-in. And I remembered reading 
about folks getting cured of blindness. 
Of course I knew it wasn’t a sure thing 
that Luceela could be cured, but the 
way things were going between her and 
‘ Squint, I couldn’t overlook any chances, 
no matter how slim they might be. 
From what I could gather, by pumping 
the old don and Padre Ignacio, cau- 
tious, she’d always been that way, and 
they’d never had a real doc look into the 
case. 

“That may look funny, but when you 
know those folks, it ain’t so odd, after 
all. They’re all for taking things just 
as they come—they don’t kick when 
they draw poor cards, but just lift their 
shoulders and let it go at that. And 


they hate to start anything—one day 
lodks pretty much like another to them, 
except that to-morrow always looks bet- 


ter than to-day, when it comes to get- 
ting right down to brass tacks. So 
they’d just let Luceela grow up blind, 
and I ain’t saying that she wasn’t just 
as well off, neither. I never saw a girl 
any more contented with things as they 
come than she was. But I could see 
that it suited my case to have her able 
to judge between Squint and me by 
something besides our voices and lan- 
guage, and so I ‘got busy. 

“By prodding old Padre Ignacio, be- 
tween naps, I found out that there was 
an old boy right on the next plantation 
who'd studied medicine up in New 
York, and was supposed to be some- 
thing extra flossy in the way of sur- 
gery. He didn’t practice much, the life 
down there being so even and healthy 
that folks generally die of old age and 
too much sleep and wait quite a while 
about doing that, but by all I could ex- 
tract from the don and Padre Ignacio, 
this Doctor Hilario Zuluoga was ex- 
actly what I needed in my business. 

“So one day I saddled up my mule 
and traveled over to his place, which 
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was pretty much like the Hacienda of 
the Sweet Saints. The doc was having 
a nap in his patio, and when I laid eyes 
on him, I could have laughed right in 
his face. He was fatter than the old 
don, fatter than Squint, even fatter than 
Padro Ignacio himself, and he was 
uglier than the three of them put to- 
gether! But he was wise—I could see 
that in two shakes. 

“T told him that I had a sneaking sort 
of notion that Luceela might be cur- 
able, and, of course, I jollied him up a 
lot about his reputation and science and 
thé rest of it. You've got to mix with 
Spanish people to learn how to apply 
salve right—they’ve got it down to a 
fine art. The doc got interested right 
off. He was wild to try his hand at a 
big case, and he admitted that if he 
could put across a cure for Luceela, 
he’d be famous all over the peninsula, 
and he wouldn’t take a cent for his serv- 
ices, win, lose, or draw. That made 
me feel better, because I didn’t just 
see how to. use Hookfinger’s roll for 
anything like doctor’s bills, and my pri- 
vate funds weren’t over and above 
flourishing just then. 

“The upshot of it all was that the 
doc packs up his kit of tools and comes 
back with me to the hacienda, where 
Don Ramon and Luceela made him wel- 
come as a friend of mine. What do 
you know about that?’ Here | 
total ‘em for 
weeks at a stretch, and all I needed to 
do was to say that the doc was with 
me! You don’t find ‘em like that up 
here! Not any! 

“The minute the doc laid eyes on Lu- 
ceela, he give a little yelp of delight and 
pulled her into the sun. 

“Let me see those little 
thine,’ he says, gentle and reassuring 
‘Aha! Just as I thought! We shall 
have thee seeing like a miracle with the 
least of difficulties!’ 

“And he was for pulling off his coat 
and starting right in, then and there. 


Was, a 


stranger, grafting on 


eyes of 
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But the old don was afraid, and Padre 
Ignacio had some sort of an idea that 
blindness was a visitation from Provi- 
dence, and that it wouldn’t do to go 
against it, and, finally, Squint Leary 
raises a terrible fuss about it, and got 
‘em both all stirred up. He says he’s 
heard of operations killing healthy peo- 
ple hundreds of times, up in the States. 
He begs the don not to take no chances 
with his daughter, and he keeps egging 
on the padre to butt in with his side of 
the case, until the doc was fair frantic 
with rage at the whole crew of ’em, 
and ready to pack up and hike back 
without a try at curing the girl. 

“But Luceela was simply wild at the 
notion of getting her sight, and between 
her begging her father to give the doc 
a chance, and me slipping in a word 
now and then to keep things smooth, we 
got the decision postponed till next 
morning, and the doc was fixed up with 
a room and a few hundred brown ciga- 
roots and a chair in the patio along with 
the rest of us. 

“As soon as I could, I got Squint into 
a corner and told him to keep his hands 
off. 

“*But you went back on your word!’ 
le says. ‘You ain’t playing fair! What 
kind of a deal is it, to give that girl a 
chance to size me up with her eyes? 
Chat’s pulling cards off the bottom of 
the deck, Johnny,’ he says, ‘and I serves 
notice on you here and now that I ain’t 
standing for it!’ 

“*You howl all you please about not 
getting a square deal,’ I says, ‘but how 
about Luceela? Do you think she’s 
getting an even break if she has to keep 
on being blind when she might see? Do 
you want her to stay blind all her life 
just because she might marry you if 
she can’t get a look at you? Not much! 
Luceela’s in this three-handed game of 
ours, Squint, and I’m out to see that 
she gets all that’s coming to her!’ 

“*But, Johnny,’ he argues, ‘don’t you 
I’m Luceela’s happy 


see how fixed ? 


the way she is, and she’d be just as 
happy always, and if she marries me, 
she'll be a darned sight happier if she 
don’t see! She—she says she likes me, 
Johnny. How do you think she’s going 
to feel when she gets a slant at me? 
For God’s sake, let her alone!’ 

“*No!’ I says. ‘She gets her chance. 
That’s flat!’ 

“*Then wait till things is settled be- 
tween us,’ he begs. ‘Let her choose be- 
fore she gets a look at either of us. 
And if she picks me, I swear I'll have 
the doc over the day we're married! 
How would that do? Don’t be too hard 
on me, Johnny !’ 

“*That would be a fine little joke to 
play on a blind girl!’ I comes~ back. 
‘Letting her marry you and then get her 
eyes open! Not much? She’s going to 
have a chance to choose with her eyes 
as well as her ears, Squint, and I’m 
here to see that she gets it!’ 

“And I had my way—I generally do 
when I’m set on it. The next morning 
the doc and Luceela and I got the don 
and Padre Ignacio in a corner and 
talked ’em over, with Squint trying his 
best to spoil the game. But Luceela 
knew how to handle her dad and the 
priest to the queen’s taste, and pretty 
soon they gave in. The doc fixed up 
a room for the operation, had the Maya 
women boil a few tubs of water and 
scrub it from floor to ceiling, and then 
he got to work. 

“It was wonderful the way he 
handled those fat fingers of his! I 
never saw nothing like it! It only took 
him two or three minutes, and then he 
got bandages on Luceela’s eyes, closed 
the shutters in her room, and stretched 
rugs across ’em to keep out every speck 
of light; and by the time she came out 
of the ether, the house was quiet again. 
The doc was a wizard at managing them 
Maya servants, and he had ’em walking 
on eggs and holding their breath, while 
the don and Padre Ignacio and Squint 
sat in the patio, talking in whispers. 
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“The doc said it would be a couple 
of weeks before Luceela could take a 
chance at trying her eyes, and he set- 
tled right down to watch her in the 
meantime. It was a pretty dismal spot, 
with Luceela locked up in her little 
dark room, and Squint so blue he 
wouldn’t even smoke, and the old don 
ready to weep half the time and sleep 
the rest. I wasn’t feeling any too gay 
myself, for I knew that if the opera- 
tion didn’t succeed, I’d lose out with 
Luceela forever, and I hardly dared to 
hope that it would. My luck never did 
hold out long, and I figgered that I’d 
strained it right heavy, finding the doc 
so close by and getting the operation 
performed without no serious trouble. 
So none of us felt extra happy, except 
' the doc. He was grinning to himself 


all the time, pleased to death at being 
busy with his profession again, and per- 
fectly sure everything would turn out 


all right. 

“He took a couple of looks at Lu- 
ceela’s eyes, in the dark, and told us 
that they’d be all right, if nothing hap- 
pened to complicate things, but I reckon 
we none of us felt absolutely sure about 
it until the great day when the band- 
ages was due to come off. And I was 
right about my luck, too. The morning 
when the doc was ready to take ’em 
off, I came down with a grand case of 
—guess what! Measles! I must have 
picked ’em up from some of the In- 
dian kids that was always running 
around the plantation, but no matter 
where they come from, I had.’em and 
had ’em something fierce! Of course, 
the doc shoved me off to one corner 
of the house, quarantined me absolutely, 
and wouldn’t let me so much as look 
out of the window. I didn’t feel much 
like doing anything, neither. Measles 
sound funny, maybe, but if they hit 
you when you're past thirty, you won't 
do no great amount of laughing—take 
it from me! 

“So the bandages come off with me 
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lying as far away from the scene as 
they could get me, and too sick to care 
what happened, anyway. Pretty soon 
the doc come into my room, grinning 
all over. 

“Tt is perfect!’ he says. ‘She sees! 
She sees!’ And if I hadn’t had the 
measles, I'll bet he’d have kissed me 
right then! Them Yucateco men are 
always kissing each other, you know. 
And if it was the measles that stopped 
him, I’m glad I had ’em, for the doc 
was sure one gosh awful homely 
citizen ! 

“For twelve mortal days the doc kept 
me there, although I was feeling all 
right in six. He wouldn’t let Luceela 
come anywhere near me, which was 
right, of course. Measles are pretty 
hard on eyes, anyway, and they’d have 
blinded her sure, if she’d caught ’em 
just about then. He wouldn’t even let 
the don or Squint come to see me, and 
when the padre came to offer consola- 
tions, he disinfected the poor old man in 
the patio until he was like to choke! 

“He’d tell me how Luceela was get- 
ting along, though, and it was mighty 
funny, one way. You see, she could 
see all right, but she didn’t know what 
she was seeing until she got her fingers 
on it—then she could tell. Her eyes 
didn’t tell her anything at first. She 
couldn’t judge distances a bit, and she 
used to have to shut ’em to get through 
a door or go by a chair. 

“Queer, ain’t it? But it’s natural, 
when you come to think of it. We all 
have to learn what things look like. 
Suppose you never saw a camel, for in- 
stance—what would you think if you 
run into one some dark night? Well, 
I judge that was how it was with Lu- 
ceela—she had her sight the same as 
the rest of us, but she didn’t know how 
to use it. And she had a great time 
learning, while I was lying up there 
with the measles. 

“I could hear her laughing in the 
patio, and now and then I could hear 
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Squint’s voice telling her which was 
chairs and which was tables. And it 
worried me some, for Squint didn’t 
sound downhearted enough. I was 
crazy to get out and give Luceela a 
slant at me! I ain’t exactly stuck on 
my looks, but I felt pretty safe in match- 
ing ’em against anything. she’d seen so 
far—with nobody to look at except the 
doc, whose face would make a mule 
shy if it saw it quick; Squint, who was 
worse; the old don, who wasn’t no bet- 
ter; and the padre, who trailed right 
along with the others. 

“So when the doc let me come out 
into the patio, after fumigating me till 
I was half smothered, I was all set to 
make a horrible hit with Luceela. The 
doc made quite a grand-stand play of 
it. He got her out of the way and 
smuggled me down all unbeknownst, so 
as to give her a pleasant little surprise. 
When he had me nicely fixed up in a 
chair, he called her, and she came out, 
slow and cautious, feeling her way just 
like she used to. 

“*Hola!’ yells the doc. ‘What have 
I told thee, little rebel? Open the eyes! 
There must be no more of this pretend- 
ing to be blind! Open the eyes and see 
what I have brought thee!’ 

“Luceela opens her eyes and looks at 
me. She didn’t have the least notion 
who I was, of and I was so 
tickled to see her again that I couldn’t 
Pretty soon she gives 
turned her 


course, 


open my mouth. 
a queer little 
head away. 

“Ts it—is it a man, then?’ she says, 
half erying. 

““Por supuesto!’ shouts the doc. 
‘Of course! And a man thou knowest 
well, too. Guess his name!’ 

“‘T  cannot—bear-——to 
him!’ says Luceela, slow, like that. 


groan and 


look—upon 
‘He 
—he—is so—so hideous !’ 

“And she skips back into the house, 
sobbing like a kid, while the doc and I 
stared at each other, absolutely flabber- 


gasted. After a minute the doc works 
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it out in his head, and laughs like it was 
the best joke he ever heard. 

“*T see it all!’ he giggles. ‘She has 
seen none save her father, the good 
priest, myself, and the Sefior Leary. 
And she has formed her ideals upon us. 
Figure it to yourself, my friend! She 
thinks you hideous because you re- 
semble us so little! Que barbaridad! I 
must tell the others!’ 

“And off he waddles to spread the 
merry jest around the household. It 
didn’t look so awful funny to me, 
though. I could see, easy enough, how 
it had happened. Here was this girl 
with a brand-new pair of eyes and no 
experience in using them. She gets a 
slant at her old father, about as beau- 
tiful as a mud idol. All she sees is 
that he is her father—the nice, kind- 
hearted old boy that she’s been loving 
all her life. She don’t know nothing 


about how a man ought to look, so she 
naturally believes that he ought to look 


like her dad! And then she sees the 
old padre, that’s been almost as close to 
her as Don Ramon himself, and that 
she likes almost as much—and he con- 
firms the notion that male beauty con- 
sists in looking as much like a horned 
toad as is humanly possible. And when 
the doc, who’s just got her eyesight 
back for her, chimes right in with the 
prevailing scheme of decoration, she’s 
more convinced than So, when 
Squint shows up, and matches the other 
three, I leave it to you if it ain’t natural 
for her to consider the matter settled. 

“But seeing how it come to happen 
don’t make me feel any better about it. 
While I’m sitting there, waiting for ’em 
to come in and give me the laugh, I can 
see that if I aim to alter Luceela’s ideas 
as to my looks, I’ve got my work cut 
out for me. But I didn’t really size 
up the situation until Squint showed 
up, pulling her along with him, She 
was trying to hang back, crying a little 
and keeping her head turned away 
from me. 


ever 
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“*Have no fear, Luceela of my 
heart!’ says Squint, soothing. ‘My good 
friend Johnny is not so ill to look upon 
as you think. He is but strange to 
your eyes, accustomed only to the sight 
of us others. Gaze upon him, my heart, 
and see that I speak truth!’ ; 

“Luceela takes a quick peek at me, 
and I looked as pleasant as I could, of 
course, feeling grateful to Squint for 
trying to be white about it, but seeing 
plain that it was all up with me—even 
before Luceela whirls around and hides 
her face on his shoulder. 

“‘Oh!’ she sobs. ‘I cannot! I can- 
not! I can endure to look upon his 
face when it is in repose, but when he 
smiles—Madre mia! How could the 


kind Lord make men so frightful?’ 
“Squint pats her shoulder, reassur- 
inglike, and looks at me over her head, 
lifting one eyebrow till I thought the 
ugliness of him would wilt the palm 


plants in the court. 

“*VYou see how it is, Johnny!’ he says. 
‘Your hand looked high before the 
draw, but it looks like I filled my royal 
straight, don’t it?’ 

“Luceela hugs him, not understand- 
ing what he says, and thinking he’s try- 
ing to hand me a little comfort. 

“‘Oh, Es-squint!’ she says, soft and 
affectionate. ‘How noble thou art, to 
speak for me and try to atone for my 
rudeness to thy friend. I know now 
that thou art as good as thou art beau- 
tiful, and Dios mio, how beautiful thou 
art!’ 

“She stands off from him and looks 
at him the way a dog looks at a man 
it likes. Squint grins at me, embar- 
rassedlike. 

“*You see, Johnny,’ he says, apolo- 
getic, ‘there simply ain’t no accounting 


for tastes!” 
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Johnny fell to drawing an intricate 
pattern upon the table top, dipping his 
finger into the remains of my fearful 
drink. I felt the need of relieving the 
tension by a change of topic, and 
brought the conversation back to the 
prosaic. 

“Did you finally buy the land for 
your Boston friend?” I asked gently. 
Johnny did not look up from _ his 
pattern. 

“No,” he said. “Don Ramén wouldn’t 
take my money. He made me a present 
of the deed.” 

“Good heavens!” I _ exclaimed. 
“That’s carrying hospitality pretty far, 
isn’t it?” 

“Not exact:y,” said Johnny, still in- 
tent upon his arabesques. “You see, it 
was all in the family—and the don and 
me is partners, too.. I’m up here now 
buying machinery for the hacienda !” 

“The family?’ I quavered, suspicion 
suddenly dawning upon me. “Have you 
been pulling another of your trick sto- 
ries on me?” 

Johnny met my injured gaze, a 
twinkle of mischief in his black eyes. 

“Honest, Percy,” he protested, “I 
didn’t mean to give you no wrong no- 
tion. You didn’t let me finish. You 
see, when Luceela got to thinking it 
over, she come to the conclusion that 
so long as Squint had his fatal beauty, 
it wasn’t fair to let him “get everything 
So she married me, to sorta even things 
up! But I reckon she’ll always remem- 
ber Squint as the beautifulest lad she 
She’s upstairs now,” he 
added suddenly. “That’s why we're 
stopping here. Come on up. I want to 
hear what she'll say about your looks.” 

He surveyed me wickedly. 

“She'll like you, all right!” 
Johnny. 

And the worst of it is that she did! 


ever seen. 


said 

















HERE is a New 
York that Bleecker Street 
was once lined with neat 
Dutch houses, their doorsteps 
scrubbed white. Then it be- 

came less orderly and more human with 

the advent of the Irish. Within our 
own time came the Teutons, and after 
them the French, while to-day the 
brightly clad sons and daughters of 
sunny Italy lean from the tenement win- 
dows and fill the air with the strains of 

“La Bella Napoli” and the scent of gar- 

lic and the streets with countless olive- 

hued bambini. 

Close to where Thompson Street runs 
into Bleecker stands a solidly built four- 
story mansion, long ago remodeled into 
a tenement. There is an extra, pepper- 
| story at the top, where dwelt the 


legend in 
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last survivor of 


the German invasion, 
Hans Baeder, son of Fritz Baeder and 
his good Frau Gertrude. And in the 
tiny shop to the left as you go up the 
steps—mind the third; it is broken— 
lived and conducted her business Ma- 
dame Guyot, daughter of long-dead 
Monsieur and Madame Lemaire, and 
widow of Monsieur Guyot, of shadowy 
and sacred memory. 

Beneath, between, and all around, 
loved, quarreled, married, and multi- 
plied Facceni, Celli, Guidi—their laugh- 
ter hushed only when the feeble wail 
of a new-born babe told the street of 


another welcome mouth to feed, or the 
black-plumed hearse bore away some 
daughter or son of a warmer clime 
whose soul had sped before. 

To the quickly shifting population it 
seemed that Hans Baeder had always 
inhabited the pepperbox on top of the 
old mansion. Hans, alone, knew how 
long Madame Guyot had tended her 
tiny shop, and he was not a communi- 
cative man. 

As for Madame Guyot, she spoke 
often and proudly of when her parents 
—both teachers of the danse to the very 
rich, mind you—had lived on Fourth 
Street, just off Washington Square; and 
more vaguely of Monsieur Guyot, a 
saintly man, and handsome—like a god! 
Poor Marie! She was far from hand- 
some herself. Even making allowance 
for her forty-odd never 
could have been beautiful, and now— 
we must say it, but let us whisper—she 
was ugly, ugly as the nightmares of lit- 
tle children.. It is true her arms were 
round and firm, and her neck, when 
her waist was open during the swelter- 
ing heat of midsummer, shone whiter 
than the top of an ice-cream cone. But 
her face! We raise our hands—in pri- 
vate, be it well Her 
face! 

Hans was a big, stooping man, who 
wore thick, round spectacles and shabby 
clothes. T*orty-six years he owned up 


years, she 


understood. 
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to, but the street called him “the an- 
cient one.” The pepperbox on top of 
the building was solely his. It was kept 
religiously locked, and clean as a pin, 
and it was full of carefully preserved 
and neatly piled newspapers, dating 
back for thirty years. It was, also, the 
shrine of “Canary Fritz.” 

Canary Fritz was a reincarnation. In 
his first life he had been the property 
of old Fritz Baeder, and as such had 
been handed down to his son. Two 
mates he had outlived, and when he had 
chirped his last chirp, had left behind 
him numeérous descendants, one of 
which had inherited his name. The new 
Canary Fritz had been a wonderful 
singer, had been true to a single mate, 
and had been survived by but two chil- 
dren. His life had been brief. Too 


large a carroway seed had cut him off 
in his prime, and his title had passed 
to his only son. 

For eleven long years the third of 


the name lived, mated with several saf- 
fron wives, and begat many children. 
Then—tragedy! Mimi Jaune, the cat 
of Madame Guyot, penetrated beyond 
the locked door, and that was the end 
of Canary Fritz, the third. 

No more pleasant greetings as Hans 
climbed the steps—with due regard for 
the broken third one—no more talks on 
Sunday afternoons over the yard-long 
counter. War, black war between the 
little shop and the top of the building, 
while all below, between, and around 
seethed with interest in the hostilities. 

Mimi Jaune suffered from indiges- 
tion. That poisonous yellow bird! 
Mimi Jaune mysteriously developed a 
limp. Accusation! Stolid denial. Per- 
secutor of dumb animals in the upper 
story! Hans’ face averted when he 
came home in the evening, and Mimi 
Jaune, indignantly protesting, snatched 
to a heaving bosom. 

Hans was an engraver, and earned 
liberal wages. He was reputed rich. 
Certainly he could not have spent a fifth 
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of what he made, and his life was as 
regular as a clock, as unchanging as the 
sequence of the seasons. 

For two weeks in the summer, his 
arms full of bird cages, he disappeared 
into the country. The rest of the year 
he worked, read his papers in the even- 
ing, and most of all tended Canary 
Fritz, now in his fourth reincarnation. 

Madame Guyot led a thrifty life, and 
one equally above reproach. Each year 
she refused a husband—some hand- 
some, hulking son of Italy, with an eye 
to her savings, and, perhaps, too, some- 
what influenced by the round arms and 
white neck; for the face—well, the 
face! The rest of the time she minded 
her tiny shop and sold fragrant garlic, 
long strings of crimson peppers, loaves 
of bread, and pennyworth of sweets— 
and between ourselves they were gen- 
erous ones—to the bambini; there are 
always pennies to buy sweets among the 
children of the poor. But most she 
cared for Mimi Jaune, the poor, lamed 
cat—he had the temper of a fiend, and 
dogs for blocks feared him—as she 
had cared for- preceding Mimi Noirs 
and Blancs and Tigres, and once even 
for an animal whose colors had been 
so variegated that it had been poetically 
christened Mimi Nuancé. 

A year the war waged between the 
store and the top story. On madame’s 
side, active accusations, tongue-lash- 
ings, insulting calls to Mimi Jaune to 
beware the lamer of animals! On the 
man’s, stolid silence, an entrance with- 
out a greeting—look out for the third 
step—the bang of a door high up above, 
and then the welcoming song of Canary 
Fritz, the fourth. 

The time was near at hand when, in 
due course of seasons, bird cages under 
his arm, Hans would leave for his two 
weeks in the country. 

One sultry evening he rounded the 
corner of Bleecker, to find all Thomp- 
son Street in a wild turmoil, Grief and 
fury had replaced song and laughter, 
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and with them had gone the Italian 
banker, the guardian of all the neigh- 
borhood’s sayings. It was he who rode 
in a splendid automobile, gave gold-en- 
graved certificates of deposit as un- 
questioned as currency in the quarter, 
and, through whom, for the last ten 
years, money had been sent to the old 
ones left behind in far-away Italy. 

Hans had seen other such angry 
crowds in his day—his own savings 
were safe in a staid German institu- 
tion—and he went on as placidly as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Turning in 
at the door of the old mansion, he 
paused instinctively at the third step— 
and from the tiny shop strange sounds 
came to his ears. Madame Guyot’s face 
—that face!—was pillowed on her 
round arms, and she was weeping. 
Hans stopped, through very force of 
habit started to ascend the stairs, hesi- 
tated, and then passed in beneath the 
festoons of garlic and red pepper. 

“What is it, Madame Guyot?” 

“My money—all my money is gone, 
the savings of twenty years, ever—ever 
since my sainted husband died.” 

“How could you trust that Italian?’ 

“He paid sueh good interest, seemed 
so rich.” And she wept anew. 

“Have you no money at all?” 

“None. Not even my stock for this 
month is paid for.” 

Loss of money is the one evil with- 

ut remedy among the poor. What peo- 

ple in other spheres use as pretexts for 
grief, pass, here, as inevitable happen- 
ings, and are accepted as such, but the 
loss of money—that is something dif- 
ferent! | 

Never before had Hans faced such 
a situation. With all his strength he 
yearned for the peace of the top story 
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and the welcoming song of Canary 
Fritz, the fourth—he ‘was a_ better 
singer than his father, that bird. In- 
stead, he plainly heard the sobs of Ma- 
dame Guyot, saw her bowed head, the 
face hidden—that face!—on her round 
bare arms. Suddenly the realization of 
what this meant to the weeping woman 
came over him, and every hidden spring 
of Teuton” sympathy and sentiment 
burst open and overflowed into his 
heart. 

“Madame Guyot, I have much money. 
I will lend you some. The investment 
is good; you have a fine business.” 

Outside, the roar of the angry crowd 
swelled louder. 

“Madame Guyot, stop crying, and 
take my money. I lamed Mimi Jaune. 
I owe it to you—damages.” 

There was no answer, and the sobs 
of the woman formed a faint diminu- 
endo to the bold crescendo from the 
street. 

“Marie, your husband—that sainted 
man—I owed him money.” 

The sobs ceased, and, head still bent, 
Madame Guyot spoke: 

“T am a wicked woman, Hans. You 
owed my husband no money. I never 
had a husband. I invented him. I am 
so ugly!” 

The tragedy of this lifelong lie, its 
pitiful pride, dawned slowly on the man, 
and he understood. 

“I will be your husband,” he said, as 
if simply stating a fact, and he touched 
her bare arm. “And I did not lame 
Mimi Jaune.” 

“T know it,” said Madame Guyot, and 
raised her face—that face—beautiful, 
now, with happiness. 

High up above, Canary Fritz began 
to sing. 














The terrible co» flict now shalbing Europe gives peculiar interest to Alphonse Dawdet’s little short- 
story masterpieces of the Franco-Prussian War. At this writing the French are again fighting gallantly 


to stay the relentless progress of Germany’s magnificent fighting machine. 
time? Will there be a second “Siege of Berlin” at Paris? Or, this time——? 


Will they fail a second 
For the December 


number we have had translated another of these “Monday Tales,” as Daudet called them. 


wet went up the Avenue des 
WY 4 Champs Elysées with Doctor 
. V , reconstructing from 

the bullet-scarred walls: and 

sidewalks the siege of Paris. 
Just before reaching the Rondpoint de 
l’Etoile, the doctor stopped and pointed 
to one of those great corner houses 
which are-so pompously grouped around 
the Arc de Triomphe. 

“Do you see those four closed win- 
dows up over the balcony there?” he 
“In the first days of August 
\ugust of last year, so 
calamity—I 


asked me. 
—that terrible 
full of tumult 
called there to attend a severe case of 
apoplexy. It was the home of Colonel 
Jouve, a patriotic old cuirassier of the 
First Empire. At the outbreak of the 
war, he had taken this apartment with 
its balcony overlooking the Champs 
Elysées. Can you guess why? That 
he might the triumphal re- 
entry of our troops. Poor old man! 
The news of Wissembourg reached him 
as he was getting up from the table. 
Upon reading the name of Napoleon at 
the bottom of that bulletin of defeat, 
he fell back, prostrated. 


and Was 


witness 


“T found the old cuirassier stretched 
at full length upon the floor of his 
room, his face deathlike and bleeding 
as if he had received a terrible blow 
upon the head. As he lay there, he 
looked like a giant. With his handsome 
features, his fine teeth, his crisp white 
hair, he seemed nearer sixty than eighty. 
His granddaughter knelt beside him, 
crying. She strongly resembled him. 
Seeing them side by side, one was re- 
minded of two beautiful Greek me- 
dallions struck from the same die, the 
one dull, its outlines a trifle worn, 
with all 


older 
the other bright and clear cut, 


the brilliancy of a first impression. 
“The child’s grief touched me. 

was the daughter and the granddaughter 

Her father was an aid-de- 


She 


of soldiers, 
camp on MacMahon’s staff, and the 
sight of that fine old hero stretched out 
before her brought to her imagination 
another picture no less terrible. I did 
my best to reassure her, but at heart 
had little hope. It was a severe case, 
and at eighty- For three days, in 
fact, the patient remained in a 
stupor. Meanwhile, news of Reichshof- 


fen reached Paris. You recall how we 
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were deceived. Until evening we be- 
lieved it a great victory, twenty thou- 
sand Prussians slain, the crown prince 
a prisoner. I do not know by what 
miracle, by what magnetic current, an 
echo of the great national rejoicing 
reached our poor patient, deaf and dumb 
with paralysis as he was. But that 
evening, when I approached his bed, I 
found him a new man. His eye was 
almost clear, his tongue not so thick. 
He was able to smile, and twice he 
stammered : 

“ *Vic-to-ry !’ 

“*Ves, colonel, a splendid victory !’ 

“And as I gave him the details of 
MacMahon’s great success, his features 
relaxed, his face brightened. 

“When I went out, I found the grand- 
daughter waiting for me outside the 
door. She was weeping. 


“But he is out of danger!’ I told 
her, taking her hands. 


“The unhappy child had not the cour- 
age to reply. They had just announced 
the true story of Reichshoffen. Mac- 
Mahon was retreating, his entire army 
cut to pieces. We looked at each other 
in consternation. She was _heart- 
broken. She was thinking of her fa- 
ther. But I trembled at the thought 
of the old man. Surely he could not 
survive this fresh shock. But what 
should we do? What but let him en- 
joy the illusions that had brought him 
back to life? But in that case we must 
lie. 

“*Very well, I will lie to him!’ said 
the heroic girl, quickly drying her tears. 
Then, with radiant face, she went back 
to her grandfather. 

“It was no easy task that she had 
taken upon herself. The first days 
were not so difficult, for the good man’s 
brain was still confused and he was as 
easily deceived as a little child. But as 
his health returned, his ideas became 
clearer, and it was necessary to keep 
him in touch with the movements of the 
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armies, and to manufacture military 
bulletins for him. It was truly pitiable 
to see that beautiful child, night and 
day, poring over her map of Germany, 
pinning little flags on it, trying to con- 
trive a glorious campaign. Bazaine was 
advancing upon Berlin; Froissarit was 
in Bavaria; MacMahon was pressing on 
toward the Baltic. In everything ‘she 
asked my advice, and I aided her as best 
I was able. But it was the grandfather 
himself who helped most in that imagi- 
nary campaign. He had conquered Ger- 
many so many times during the First 
Empire! He knew every move in ad- 
vance: ‘Now see where they will go. 
This will be their next step.’ And his 
predictions always coming true, he took 
great pride in them. 

“But take cities, win battles, as he 
would, it seemed we could never move 
fast enough for him. That old man was 
insatiable! Each day, upon arriving, I 
would learn of some new feat of arms. 

““Doctor, we have taken Mayence,’ 
the girl would tell me, meeting me with 
a heart-rending smile, and through the 
door I would hear a joyous voice cry- 
ing, ‘We move! We move! In eight 
days we will enter Berlin.’ 

“At that moment the Prussians were 
within eight days of Paris. We asked 
ourselves if it would not be best to re- 
move our patient to the country. But 
once outside of the city, and the condi- 
tion of France would have told him all; 
and I found him still too weak, too 
stunned from the effect of the first 
shock, to let him know the truth. We 
decided to remain. 

“The first day of the investment I 
went up to their apartment. Well I 
remember it! My heart was heavy, for 
the gates of Paris were closed, fighting 
was going on under her very walls, her 
outskirts had become frontiers. I found 
the old man sitting up in bed, jubilant 
and proud. 

“*Well,’ he told me, ‘the siege has 
begun.’ 
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“T looked at him. I was stupefied. © 
“How, colonel, how do you know?” 
“His granddaughter turned to me. 
“‘Oh, yes, doctor. It is great news. 
The siege of Berlin has begun.’ As 
she spoke, she took up her sewing with a 
little affectation of composure. How 
could he have suspected the truth? He 
could not hear the cannon firing from 
the forts, and although unhappy Paris 
was filled with gloom and forebodings, 
he saw nothing of it. All that he could 
see from his bed was a glimpse of the 
Are de Triomphe, and, in his room, 
surrounding him, a collection of bric-a- 
brac of the First Empire well fitted to 
nourish his illusions—portraits of field 
marshals, engravings of battles, and a 
picture of the King of Rome in baby 
clothes; great consoles, heavily orna- 
mented, and loaded with imperial relics, 
medallions, bronzes; a bit of stone from 
St. Helena under a glass globe; and 
numerous miniatures of a bright-eyed, 
much-becurled lady, in a yellow ball 
gown with leg-of-mutton sleeves. It 
was all these things—the consoles, the 
King of Rome, the marshals, the yellow 
ladies, those short-waisted, high-girdled 
figures whose stiff and artificial lines 
were considered the height of grace in 
eighteen hundred and six—gallant colo- 
nel !—it was that atmosphere of victory 
and conquest, more than anything we 
were able to say, which made him be- 
y in the of Berlin, 
“From that day on our operations 
were greatly simplified. Taking Berlin 
was nothing more than a matter of pa- 
tience. From time to time, when the 
old man grew tired of waiting, we 
would read him a letter from his son; 
an imaginary letter, of course, for 
nothing now came into Paris, and since 
Sedan, the aid-de-camp of MacMahon 
had been confined in a German fortress. 
You can imagine the agony of that poor 
child, without news of her father, know- 
ing only that he was a prisoner, de- 
prived of everything, sick perhaps— 


lieve so naively siege 
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you can imagine her agony at being 
compelled to represent him in joyous 
letters, a little short, perhaps, but that 
would be natural from a soldier in the 
field, advancing daily farther into a 
conquered country. Sometimes she had 
not the heart for letters, and 
weeks would go by without news. But 
the old man would grow restless, would 


these 


* not be able to sleep, and immediately a 


letter would arrive from Germany, and 
she would gayly read it at his bedside, 
keeping back her tears. The colonel 
would listen religiously, smiling wisely, 
approving this, criticizing that, or ex- 
plaining to us such passages as were a 
trifle obscure. But where he excelled 
was in his replies to his son. 

“*Never forget,’ he would write to 
him, ‘that you are a Frenchman. Be 
generous to these poor people. Do not 
make the invasion oppressive for them.’ 
Then would follow suggestions without 
end, delightful little sermons respect- 
ing the proprieties, the courtesy due to 
women—in short, a complete code of 
military honor for the use of conquer- 
ors. He would add some reflections 
upon politics in general, and the condi- 
tions of peace that should be imposed 
upon the conquered. These last, I need 
not tell you, were not severe: ‘A war 
indemnity and nothing more. What 
good would it do to take their prov- 
? Would it 


France out 


inces be 
make a of 

“He would dictate all this in a steady 
voice, with such candor, and such a 
beautiful faith in his country, that it 
was impossible to listen to him un- 
moved. 

“In the meantime, the siege 
steadily progressing, but not the siege 
of Berlin, alas! It was a time of severe 
cold, of bombardment, of epidemics, 
and 6f hunger, but, thanks to our care 
and to those evidences of indefatigable 
tenderness which multiplied about him, 
the serenity of the old man was never 
for an instant ruffled. To the very end 


possible ever to 


Germany ?’ 


was 
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I was able to obtain white bread and 
fresh meat for him. There was none 
for any one else, of course, and you 
can imagine nothing more touching than 
those breakfasts, eaten by the grandfa- 
ther with such innocent egotism. The 
old man would sit up in bed, fresh and 
smiling, his napkin under his chin, while 
his granddaughter, a trifle pale from 
her privations, guided his hands, made 
him drink, and helped him to eat all 
those good things which were forbid- 
den to her. Then, refreshed by his re- 
past, comfortable in his warm room 
while the bitter wind blew without and 
the snow whirled against his windows, 
the old cuirassier would recall his cam- 
paigns in the north, and tell us for 
the hundredth time of that terrible re- 
treat from Russia on which they had 
had nothing to eat but frozen biscuit 
and horse meat. 

“Do you 
means, my little one? 
flesh !’ 

“T well know that she did understand 
what it meant. For two months she 
had eaten nothing else. From day to 
day, as convalescence approached, the 
patient made our task more difficult. 
That numbness of the senses and the 
limbs which up to this time had aided us 
was beginhing to disappear. On two 
or three occasions the terrible volleys 
from the Porte Maillot had made him 
start, his ear as alert as a hound’s. It 
Was necessary to invent one last vic- 
tory for Bazaine at Berlin, and to ex- 
plain that salutes were being fired in 
honor of it at the Invalides. Another 
day, when we had pushed his bed close 
to the window—it was the Thursday 
of Buzenval, I believe—he clearly saw 
the national guard as it formed in front 
of the Avenue de la Grande Armée. 

‘What are those troops doing there ?’ 
Then we heard him grumble 
teeth: ‘Badly drilled! 


understand what that 
We ate horse- 


he asked. 

between his 

Badly drilled!’ 
“Nothing came of this, but we real- 
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ized that it was necessary to take 
greater precautions. Unfortunately we 
did not take precautions enough. 

“One evening, upon my arrival, the 
child came to me greatly troubled. 

“*To-morrow they enter,’ she said. 

“Was the door to her grandfather’s 
room ajar? Looking back now, I re- 
member that his face wore an extraor- 
dinary_ expression that evening. It is 
probable that he had heard us. But 
we were speaking of the Prussians, 
while he was thinking of the French 
and of that triumphal entry for which 
he had been waiting so long—Mac- 
Mahon coming down the flower-strewn 
avenue to martial music, his son riding 
at the marshal’s side, while he, the old 
cuirassier, in full uniform as at Lutzen, 
standing on his balcony, saluted the tat- 
tered flags and the eagles blackened 
with powder. 

“Poor Father Jouve! Doubtless he 
imagined that we would not permit him 
to take part in that glorious occasion 
for fear he would be overcome with 
emotion. For he said nothing to any 
one, but on the following day, just at 
the hour when the Prussian forces ad- 
vanced somewhat timidly down the long 
avenue that-leads from the Porte Mail- 
lot to the Tuileries, an upper window 
opened softly, and the colonel appeared 
on the balcony, wearing his helmet, his 
long cavalry sword, and all the glorious 
trappings of an old cuirassier of Mil- 
haud. I still ask myself what effort 
of will power, what new lease of life, 
had put him on his feet in full war har- 
ness. But one thing was certain—there 
he was, amazed at finding the avenue so 
wide, so still, the blinds of the houses 
clesed, Paris as gloomy as a vast pest- 
house, flags everywhere, but, strangely, 
only white flags with red crosses, and 
no one going forth to meet our soldiers. 

“For a moment he must have 
thought himself mistaken. 


“But no! There, from behind the 
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Arc de Triomphe, came a confused rat- 
tling, a black line advanced into the 
morning light. The flashing of hel- 
mets, the beating of drums drew nearer 
and nearer, and under the Arc de 
l’Etoile, accented by the rhythmic tramp 
of regiments, by the clashing of sabers, 
resounded the strains of Schubert's tri- 
umphal march! 
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“Then, in the mournful silence of the 
place, a cry rang out, an-awful cry: 

“*To arms! To arms! The Prus- 
sians ! 

“And the four uhlans of the advance 
guard, looking up toward the balcony, 
saw a majestic old man stagger, fling 
out his arms, and fall. This time Colo- 
nel Jouve was dead.” 


aa 


UNSOLVED 
DAWN dowered her with purity, 
The priceless pearl of morn; 
In dawn’s white fires her soul was wrought, 
Its fadeless beauty born. 


Noon touched her lips with lips of flame 
That quivered with desire, 


And on the altar of her heart 


He lit a quenchless hre 


Night took her in his arms and spoke 


Of love’s immortal themes, 


And in her eyes thereafter shone 


The witchery of dreams. 


And oft I think of her as dawn, 
And oft as noon’s delight, 

But all in.all she is to me- 
The mystery of night! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





was scarcely ten minutes 
after they had crossed the 
Place du Gouvernment and 
descended the steps leading 
to the Café du Spahi before 
the trouble began. When they found 
their way through a haze of Algerian 


cigarette smoke to a table, a long-haired, 
pallid Frenchman was explaining, in 
verse, the shadow pictures on the stage. 
The pictures were clever and grotesque, 
and the verses, pitched in a singsong 
voice, seemed to delight the patrons as 
much as the shadowy figures that moved 


so wonderfully across the canvas 
screens. About them were soldiers in 
all the gay uniforms of France’s. colo- 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, in 
blue; 


nials: smart 
tight-fitting 
stolid Zouaves, in baggy breeches, with 
red-and-white turbans set above their 
peasant features; colorful Spahis and 
artillerymen. There was a scattering 
of fat shopkeepers and their placid 
women, but the military was in the ma- 
jority. 

Margaret Schuyler, seated between 
her brother Lawrence and Lieutenant 
Commander Barclay, of the United 
States steamship Buccaneer, felt vague- 
ly that one of the verses was aimed at 
their party, for furtive and amused 
glances in their direction quickly gave 


tunics of peacock 


way to outbursts of laughter. She was 
sure of it wher, after the following 
verse, a soldier seated next to the stage 
turned sharply to look at them. His was 
the only uniform of its kind in the café 
—a double-breasted tunic of somber 
black with red facings and green epau- 
lets across his broatl shoulders. The 
skirts of the tunic were buttoned back, 
and about his waist was wound a blue 
sash. She was struck mostly, however, 
with his well-bred features, and when 
he turned back to his comrades, she saw 
that his back had the undefinable stamp 
of a gentleman. Her brother had 
caught the soldier’s interested scrutiny, 
too, and he whispered: 

“Did you notice that chap, Margaret? 
He’s a soldier of the Foreign Legion. 
Looks like a gentleman, and he proba- 
bly is, for they say their ranks are full 
of men who in almost any other service 
would have a commission.” 

The shadow pictures and the verses 
came to an end, and a Zouave, with 
cropped head, shouted to the singer. 
His turbaned comrades roared at the 
quick reply, and turned to look at the 
Americans. All this they accepted as 
harmless badinage, a custom of the Café 
di Spahi that would soon exhaust it- 
self, and the two men smiled reassur- 
ingly at Margaret Schuyler. A Chas- 
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seur, with blond mustaches, took his 
place at the piano on the stage, and the 
soldiers shouted their approval. His 
tune was a catchy one, and the long- 
haired young man sang it with a spirit 
that belied his frail appearance. As the 
song went on, and its indecencies were 
revealed, Lawrence Schuyler and the 
naval officer looked uncomfortably at 
each other. Fortunately, its suggestive- 
ness was cloaked in argot that robbed it 
of its worst, but they greeted the clos- 
ing verse with relief. 

They had paid their score and were 
ready to leave when the singer mo- 
tioned to the Chasseur. Then, with a 
leering smile at the Americans, he auda- 
ciously began a verse in broken English. 
Schuyler and Barclay were on their 
feet, their faces white and grim with 
the insult, when the café suddenly 
broke into a riotous tumult. Above it 
all rose the terrified scream of the sing- 
er, and Margaret Schuyler saw him, 
above the heads of her neighbors, pitch- 
ing in full flight through the screen at 
the back of the stage, his legs spread 
wide like a frog’s. In the center of the 
stage stood the soldier of the Foreign 
Legion, pulling his tunic back into 
place. At the tables, the soldiers were 
bellowing their- delight, and above the 
din rang the cries: 

“La Legion Etrangére! 
gion!” 

Through the bursted screen, at this 
inopportune moment, limped the singer, 
his face distorted with rage, his clothes 
twisted and bedraggled. He made a 
clumsy dash at the legionary, and again, 
so quickly. that Margaret Schuyler could 
not follow his movements clearly, the 
soldier had him high above the stage, 
ready to propel him through the screen. 
He turned abruptly to the happy, al- 
most hysterical colonials, and, his white 
teeth flashing, sang out to them in 
French. The effect was magical, for 
Turcos and Zouaves, Spahis and Chas- 
seurs, leaped to the tops of tables and 


Vive la Le- 


‘ shout. 
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chairs and broke into the thundering 
chorus of a marching song, their boots 
pounding out the refrain of “yoitipai- 
da!” The legionary bowed as if in as- 
sent to a petition, and the tumult 
quieted. Margaret Schuyler suddenly 
knew that something dramatic, some- 
thing that held in its grip even these 
rough soldiers of Algeria, was to come. 

She caught up her skirts, and her two 
companions, smiling at her action, 
swung her up on the table and steadied 
her there, while the drama swiftly un- 
folded. 

She saw the legionary lower the man 
easily to the floor, and as the singer’s 
face swung toward her, the agony of a 
great fear was on it. The legionary 
knelt on the breast of the unresisting 
man, and the murmur of bass voices 
drummed in her ears as he whipped the 
sword bayonet from the scabbard at his 
left hip. She wanted to scream, to ap- 
peal to these rough, virile soldiers, but 


just then the legionary turned until his 


eyes found hers. He doffed his red 
kepi with unconscious grace, and ad- 
dressed her in faultless English: 

“The soldiers of France offer their 
humble apologies, mademoiselle.” 

Then absolute silence, broken by an- 
other scream that was lost in a mighty 
The Frenchman, his lips slav- 
ering and his head bobbling, slunk off 
the stage. One hand was pressed to 
his right cheek, and Margaret Schuy- 
ler saw that blood was trickling from 
his ear. 

Silenced by the mystery of it all, un- 
able to fathom its significance, they 
started toward the door. Abruptly the 
noise died away, and, as they passed, 
Margaret Schuyler saw that every man 
in the café stood silent at the tables, fac- 
ing the door through which they were 
to go. A moment later, they stood at 
the edge of the Place du Gouvernment, 
and Lawrence Schuyler whistled for a 
carriage. Above them, the palms 
rustled uneasily, like great wings fan- 
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ning the air. Veiled forms moved out 
from the black edges, crossed through 
the moonlit center, and were lost again 
in the darkness. The walls of the 
mosque stood out in a gray patch across 
the plaza, and the heavy quiet of an 
African night belied the tumultuous 
scenes they had just left. 

“It was all so unreal, so theatric, in 
there,” laughed Margaret Schuyler 
nervously ; “but anything could be pos- 
sible in such a place.” She waved her 
hand comprehensively toward the city 
climbing up above them. “That poor 
wretch, stumbling off with the blood on 
his face, will haunt my sleep to-night.” 

“Tt was a rather tight corner for a 
moment or two, Miss Schuyler, but 
your brother and I could no doubt have 
handled it quite as Satisfactorily and 
not so brutally as that legionary. Of 
course, that touch of bestiality on his 
part was quite natural, for the Foreign 
Legion is mostly recruited from the riff- 
raff of European services, and”—Lieu- 
tenant Commander Barclay paused for 
a moment—“some of our own country’s 
as well.” 

“That nasty songbird got all he de- 
served,” spoke up Lawrence Schuyler 
hotly. “As for that Foreign Legion 
chap, he was superb. I’d like to have 
met him, riffraff or no riffraff, and told 
him how indebted we are. What chance 
would the two of us have had if he had 
not taken the situation in charge?” 

“He must have been either an Eng- 
lishman or an American, and he was, as 
Lawrence says, superb in a way. Only 
I shail never forget the horror of it all. 
Here comes our carriage, Mr. Barclay. 
We shall see you soon again, I hope. 
Good night! 

“You were almost rude to him, Law- 
rence,” she chided, as the carriage 
swung uphill toward their villa on Mus- 
tapha Superieur. 

“Well, he was decidedly 
grumbled her brother. 

“You don’t like him, do you?” 


TO 


unfair,” 
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“No, Margaret, to be quite frank. 
Simpson, who was a classmate of his 
at the academy, always said that he had 
the reputation of being a ‘fortune 
hunter,’ and there was something else 
that Simpson wouldn’t tell me, some- 
thing that he had done to a fellow ofh- 
cer, a ‘shipmate, at that.” 

“You never told me this before.” 

“I never saw the necessity before. 
Since we’ve been out here, you’ve seen 
a lot of him, and I’ve thought lately 
that you were growing a bit fond of 
him. They tell me that the Buccaneer 
is to lie here for another month, broken 
crankshaft, or some such thing, and 
you'll see more of him. He’s forever 
alluding to people of wealth and posi- 
tion, and I don’t think for a moment 
that he’s blind to the fact that you are 
a Schuyler and what the newspapers 
call ‘heiress to the Schuyler millions.’ I 
may be doing him an injustice, but he 
doesn’t ring true to me. Now you've 
got all that out of me, and I’m not 
sorry, either.” 

“You're a goose, Lawrence,” she pro- 
tested, but she was silent for the rest 
of the drive. 

Margaret Schuyler sat long that 
night at an open window, staring out 
into the garden below, patched with 
moonlight and fragrant with plants. 
She was probing, without reserve, her 
feelings toward Lieutenant Commander 
Barclay, searching them for the first 
time. Yet each time that she tried to 
visualize him, hoping that a clear pic- 
ture would help her to a better knowl- 
edge, his features would blur as if a 
shadow had intervened. When she tried 
to brush the shadow away, there always 
came, clear cut as a diamond, the 
bronzed face of the legionary, his white 
teeth flashing and his red kepi raised 
above his well-kept hair. 

At first she found it diverting, amus- 
ing, in a certain sense. Then it an- 
noyed her intensely that a stranger, a 
soldier of fortune at the best, should 
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invade her most intimate thoughts. Yet 
when she gave up in despair and turned 
to her bed, through her thoughts flashed 
detached bits of talk that the navy man 
had held with her, and it came to her 
that, through them all, like garish 
threads in a pattern, ran names asso- 
ciated only with great wealth or iso- 
lated social power. It impressed her 
oddly that she had not noticed their 
frequent recurrence before, and that 
Lawrence had. She knew, as any girl 
of her age, irrespective of class; would 
have known, that Barclay had become 
an earnest suitor. She recognized calm- 
ly, too, that she had not discouraged his 
attitude, and that she was, in reality, on 
the border line of a girlish fancy, a 
line that might easily be crossed within 
the stay of the Buccaneer, if matters 
went on as they had. And, as she 


closed her eyes, she was aware that an 
undercurrent of distrust, faint but flow- 
ing steadily on, had crept into her mind. 


The mellow strokes of a ship’s bell 
in the harbor measured the hour of one 
as she and her brother passed under 
the shady arcades of the Boulevard de 
la Republique the next afternoon. The 
toll of the other craft came to them in 
a pleasant medley, and Margaret Schuy- 
ler felt the unrest of the night dissipate 
in the brilliant sunlight that bathed the 
white city. They were to lunch at Gru- 
ber’s with Doctor Ripley, the senior 
surgeon of the Buccaneer. Something 
had evidently detained him, so they took 
their seats at a table placed under the 
shade of the arcade, where they could 
watch the life of the busy boulevard. 

The wind from the desert behind Al- 
giers’ bulwark of green hills was steal- 
ing through the date palms of the Jardin 
d’Essi on their right, tempering the air 
deliciously, billowing the brown nets 
spread from the fishing luggers.in the 
harbor below them. Steel abortions, 
high-pooped, squat-nosed, and with en- 
gines perched far aft, were at anchor. 


yler,” said the doctor. 
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The gray bulk of the Buccaneer 
dwarfed them, but from every other 
ship the tricolor of France spoke of 
peaceful supremacy in the waters of 
the Mediterranean. A French torpedo 
boat was steaming in the harbor en- 
trance, her crew at quarters. Farther 
out rose plumes of smoke, and the sticks 
of a Mediterranean tramp showed above 
the horizon. Between the outer edge 
of the boulevard and the fringe of the 
shipping, the land dropped away in a 
series of terraces, piled high with the 
casks and bales of commerce. 

They saw their host, Doctor Ripley, 
hurrying toward them, and with him a 
colonel of the Foreign Legion, a man 
of gigantic frame, whose fierce mus- 
taches and smiling blue eyes contrasted 
oddly. 

“I want to present Colonel Renaud, 
of the Foreign Legion, Miss Schuy- 
“You know I am 
what the navy calls a ‘Mediterranean 
cruiser.’ The colonel and I are old 
friends, and he is to lunch with us. We 
have been old friends ever since I came 
out here in the eighties, when the legion 
was sowing the fear of France in the 
tribes of Sidi-bel-Abbes.” 

The talk naturally turned to the fa- 
mous command, in whose ranks men 
who once bore commissions in the im- 
perial forces of Russia or Germany 
shoulder their rifles at elbow touch with 
peasants from the lost provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. The colonel’s regi- 
ment, they learned, had just returned 
from an expedition to Tonkin, and was 
en route for the campaign in Morocco. 

“And are there any Americans in 
your legion?” asked Margaret Schuy- 
ler. 

“Only two,” and the colonel twirled 
his fierce mustaches and smiled at her. 
“One I found by chance in our last ex- 
pedition. He was a private then, but 
now he wears the ‘medaille militaire,’ 
and I made him a sergeant major for 
his gallantry in action out in Tonkin.” 
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“You must tell us, colonel. We scent 
a story.” 

“We were moving upriver against a 
pirate fort,” the colonel went on, “and 
just as we came in range, our leading 
launch broke down. Stanley at is 
his name—elbowed the coxswain out of 
the way and made repairs, while the 
pirates were pouring in their heaviest 
fire. That done, he took command, 
swung the machine gun in her bows on 
a flotilla of junks that was bearing 
down on us, rammed and sunk the lead- 
ing one, and handled the gun so beauti- 
fully that the others were either beached 
or sunk. He afterward told me that 
he had been a lieutenant in your Amer- 
ican navy.” 

“Why had he left it?” 
rence Schuyler. 

“I never asked,” replied the colonel 
simply. “Men join the legion for many 
reasons. Some for adventure, some be- 
cause Of a woman. Men who have 


asked Law- 


served their country without disgrace 
join our colors because we offer a good 


soldier a wiler field of action and more 
fighting than any other command in the 
world. You may not know that the 
flag of the legion differs from the flag 
of France. The word ‘patrie’ is not on 
it. We only ask that they be brave 
and honest and, if they bring their life 
secrets under our colors, we do not 
search them out. Stanley may reénlist 
ifter Morocco, and then, if he takes the 
ath of allegiance to France, will 
give him a commission.” 

“There was a Lieutenant Stanley,” 
volunteered Doctor Ripley, “who re- 
signed from the navy five years ago. 
He had in some *way incurred the en- 
mity of a slightly older officer. This 
officer lodged a false report against the 
youngster; a woman’s name was impli- 
cated. Rather than defend the charge, 
and bring her name into possible noto- 
riety, Stanley resigned. The truth is 
generally known in the service now, 
but Stanley has not heard from 


we 


been 
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It’s an almost forgot- 
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since that time. 
ten case.” 

“Who was the other officer?” asked 
Margaret Schuyler. “It seems such a 
pity that the navy should have lost the 
one and kept the other.” 

“That,” replied Doctor Ripley ur- 
banely, “I would rather be excused 
from telling. He is still on the active 
list.” 

Lawrence Schuyler launched into the 
story of the Café du Spahi. At its con- 
clusion, Colonel Renaud twirled his 
fierce mustaches and chuckled. 

“Tt was Sergeant Major Stanley, late 
lieutenant in your navy, I should say,” 
was his amused comment. “He acted 
very properly, Miss Schuyler, and I 
shall thank him for you. To-morrow 
we will sail for Morocco. You will be 
here, I hope, at this hour, to wish us 
Godspeed as the legion marches by.” 

The colonel left them, his fierce mus- 
taches towering above a swarm of Arab 
gamins clad in gunny-sack rags. They 
saw his arm shoot out, copper coins 
flash in the sunlight that bathes Algiers, 
and then a heap of agitated rags rising 
and falling as the gamins fought for 
his largess. 

“It was rather odd,” observed Law- 
rence Schuyler, “that Barclay told you 
nothing about our adventure last night 
when he came aboard. Perhaps you 
navy chaps are so used to them, though, 
that you don’t think about them.” 

“Tt was rather odd,” replied Ripley, 
and Margaret Schuyler found herself 
wondering if there was any significance 
in his laconic speech. 

An hour later, the three of them 
alighted from a carriage at the top of 
the Casbah, or native quarter, and dis- 
missed the driver. From the harbor of 
Algiers the Casbah looks like a ragged 
wedge of mosaic, with its splashes of 
pink, ocher, and blue set in the frame 
of the white city. As they passed down 
its twisted alleys, the simile faded, and 
Kipling’s line, “yells, bells, and smells,” 
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seemed more fitting. They were emerg- 
ing from the gloom of the Rue de la 
Mer Rouge into the sunlight of the 
modern quarter when they came face to 
face with their legionary of the Café 
du Spahi, and Margaret Schuyler could 
not help it that her heart jumped sud- 
denly within her. Her brother held 
out his hand impulsively. 

“We are indebted to you, Mr. Stan- 
ley, in a measure that we can never re- 
pay. This is my sister, Miss Schuyler, 
and Doctor Ripley, of the navy. Now 
you must, you simply must, come along 
with us to Gruber’s and let us talk it 
all over with you.” 

Stanley demurred, but the three com- 
bined their persuasions, and he laugh- 
ingly consented. The girl was forcibly 
struck by the look in his eyes as he 
wavered in his decision. She had never 
seen its like in a man’s eyes, or she 
would have known it as the hunger for 
a man’s own kind that comes only from 


years of exile in strange lands. 
“T was looking for a deserter,” he 
told them as they passed along the 


boulevard to Gruber’s. “He was a 
decent chap, an ex-Austrian officer, and, 
to tell the truth, I hope hé gets away. 
They don’t love our uniform any too 
well up there in the native quarter, and 
chances are against his hiding 


” 


the 
there. 

They found a table under the arcade, 
facing the harbor, and were soon re- 
hearsing the experience of the night be- 
fore. Stanley laughed like a schoolboy 
when Margaret Schuyler told him that 
she could never forget the horror of 
the singer, with the blood trickling 
through his fingers. 

“That’s an old tradition of the le- 
gion,” he explained. “Most of the co- 
lonials are jealous of us, you know, and 
there are just enough Germans in the 
legion to fan the feeling. Naturally, we 
have fights galore with them, for an 
insult to the legion never goes unan- 


swered. I fancy it all began with an 
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expedition to Dahomey or into the 
Tuareg country. At all events, we have 
adopted a cheerful tribal trick of split- 
ting the lobe of the right ear of the 
offender. It’s really no worse than the 
old custom of piercing ears for ear- 
rings,” and he laughed at her rueful 
assent. 

“So you took the unspeakable actions 
of the Frenchman last night as an in- 
sult to the legion?” asked Lawrence 
Schuyler, smiling. 

“That was‘the least of his offense.” 

“We met your colonel here at lunch, 
and he was adorable,” broke in Mar- 
garet Schuyler. “He told us that you 
would probably reénlist after Morocco, 
and be commissioned.” 

The legionary’s face suddenly grew 
sober. 

“T have been thinking of it,” he an- 
swered. “There’s no other service in 
the_world with better traditions, or a 
finer lot of fighting men, unless i. 

He was half turned in his chair, and 
the girl saw that in his line pf vision lay 
the Buccaneer, a cloud of shore boats 
about her gray sides, and the flag at 
her taffrail clear in the sunlight. He 
was turning back to finish his sentence, 
but she saw him stiffen, his lips set 
firmly, his gray eyes looking straight 
ahead. Lieutenant Barclay, in full 
dress, was coming toward their table. 

He was making official calls, he said, 
and then Margaret Schuyler turned to 
present him to Stanley. The legionary 
was standing, with his hand raised in 
stiff salute to his red kepi, his face de- 
void of expression except where the 
muscles at the corners of his mouth 
twitched. Instinctively she knew that 
he was mastering some powerful emo- 
tion. Barclay, his face flushed, first 
extended his hand. The other’s rested 
at the salute, and Barclay slowly with- 
drew his outstretched one. 

In the awkward silence that marked 
the meeting, a half-formed suspicion 


flashed into her mind. *She saw that 
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Doctor Ripley was watching keenly the 
two men, one in the blue of the Amer- 
ican navy, the other in the picturesque 
dress of France’s crack fighting corps. 
Her mind sprang alert to the task of 
finding the solution of the doubts that 
had assailed her through the night. 

“Mr. Stanley has just promised me, 
Mr. Barclay, to lunch with Lawrence 
and me at Sherry’s on Easter Mon- 
day,” she smilingly announced. “That 
is, of course, if he gets back from Mo- 
rocco in time.” 

Across the table, she caught Law- 
rence’s look of blank astonishment, and 
the appreciative smile on Doctor Rip- 
ley’s face, and she went coolly but 
desperately on: 

“We have just lunched with Colonel 
Renaud of the legion. Don’t you think 
it is a wonderful service, one that 
would even tempt men from our flag, 
Mr. Barclay?” 


“On the other hand,” returned Bar- 


clay acridly, “I had always thought of 
it wholly as a refuge for broken men; 


men who, for one reason or another, 
found it impossible to remain under 
their own colors. Some people call 
them renegades, outcasts, but it mat- 
ters little what you call them. ‘Broken 
men’ is as good as any term.” 

The legionary sat outwardly un- 
moved either by the shocked protesta- 
of Lawrence Schuyler and the 
surgeon, or by the caustic outburst of 
the naval man. Margaret Schuyler 
read the scorn in Doctor Ripley’s eyes, 
and then looked questioningly at Stan- 
ley. His gray eyes were fixed stead- 
fastly on Barclay’s tense face, and his 
left hand tapped, tapped at the hilt of 
his sword bayonet. 

A fantastic thought urged her on, and 
she cautioned lightly: “You should be 
more careful, Mr. Barclay. Don’t you 
know that the rash man who offends 
the legion pays for it? You had bet- 
ter look to your ears. Which is it, 
Mr. Stanley, the right or the left?” 


tions 
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A smile crossed the legionary’s face, 
and he answered, at first in the same 
tone of raillery: 

“Always the right, Miss Schuyler. I 
hardly need the reminder, though, for 
the legion would never forgive me if 
I neglected it. I cannot help but think 
that if we had adopted this same bar- 
baric tradition in the navy—for I was 
an officer in the navy, Miss Schuyler 
—I would have found good use for it 
five years ago.” 

The spirit of raillery had gone, and 
the girl leaned quickly across the table, 
and asked: “Why was it you left?” 

“A shipmate forced me out of it, and 
he used a most formidable weapon,” 
came the slow reply. 

“And what was the weapon?” 
persisted. 

“A petticoat,” 
swer. 

There was no bitterness, only a shade 
of scorn in Stanley’s voice as he went 
on, and she found herself wondering 
what his life in the last five years | had 
really been. 

“The legion has what you term 
‘broken men,’ but they are not men to 
be sneered at, Barclay. And _ those 
same ‘broken men’ have a way at times 
of putting the brand where it belongs, 
that decent men may read it, and good 
women.” 


she 


was the laconic an- 


Barclay listened in dogged, sullen 
silence after his outbreak of bad tem- 
per until Stanley called him directly by 
his name. Then his face went a deep 
red and his eyes slowly turned toward 
Margaret Schuyler’s. He réad in them 
something that made him bite his lower 
lip nervously and stare unseeingly out 
across the harbor. The tension was 
hardly propitious for a continuance of 
the party. As they arose to go their 
several ways, Miss Schuyler held out 
her hand to Stanley. 

“Then it is Sherry’s, 
she questioned. 


Easter Mon- 


day ?” 
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“On my word as a legionary,” he 
smiled. 

“The word of one of the ‘broken men’ 
seals it,” she answered gravely. 

“You are going to the bal masque at 
the admiral’s this evening, Miss Schuy- 
ler?” asked Barclay, who had recovered 
much of his usual aplomb. ‘The Van 
Newkirks, of Baltimore—you have, of 
course, heard of them—will be there. 
I'd like to have you meet them. They 
arrived yesterday on their yacht.” 

“T think not, Mr. Barclay,” she said 
coldly. “And while I think of it, I 
have found that it will be impossible to 
take dinner on the Buccaneer to-mor- 
row. Good afternoon.” 

On the drive back to the villa, Law- 
rence Schuyler refrained from conver- 
sation, but at times he whistled a bar 
of music to himself or tapped his out- 
turned shoes with his stick; signs of 
deep thought. They were almost home 


when he looked sharply at his sister, 


and observed: 

“That was a whopper you told Bar- 
clay.” 

“What was?” 
cently. 

“Sherry’s and Easter Monday.” 

“T had my reasons for it,” she re- 
plied calmly, “and, besides, I’m not go- 
ing to let him waste his life away in 
the legion.” 

“You girls are queer creatures. By 


she inno- 


demanded 


the way, are we going to see the legion 

off to-morrow? I’d like to see more of 

Colonel Renaud’s ‘broken men,” and 

he laughed in a spirit of mischief 
“Yes, we are, Lawrence.” 


From the shops of the Rue Domi- 
nique, the cafés of Rue Babazoum, the 
villas of Mustapha Superieur, and the 
blind alleys and evil-smelling cellars of 
the Casbah, Algiers came to cheer the 
renowned legion on its way to fresh 
glories in Morocco. Schoolboys pa- 
raded arm in arm along the Boulevard 
de la Republique, shouting their ever- 
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lasting “A bas les Juifs!’ Arab beg- 
gars displayed their deformities in quest 
of sous, and the chorus ladies from the 
casino flirted joyously with the colon- 
ials. Burnooses of spotless white, tur- 
bans and uniforms of every bright hue, 
and here and there the somber blue of 
a squad of American bluejackets from 
the Buccaneer, made the boulevard as 
gay a picture as one could find in all 
Europe. Never was such a lure in Al- 
giers as the fighting men of the For- 
eign Legion. 

They came, twelve hundred strong, 
a river of red kepis with a moving 
shuttle beneath of white leggings; and 
the steady symmetry, the pendulous 
rows Of White, worked their hypnotic 
spell on those who watched. The blar- 
ing music of bugles and drums died 
away, and Margaret Schuyler thrilled 
like a Frenchwoman to the grim, relent- 
less tread of these “broken men” 
marching to war. Then the air was 
vibrant with music, for the famous 
band of the legion was crashing out 
the ‘“Marseillaise.” Company after 
company swung by, and in their ranks 
she saw gray-bearded men touching el- 
bows with youths still in their teens, all 
marching with the insouciant deviltry 
that only seasoned campaigners wear. 
On the breasts of many were bright- 
colored ribbons and bronze medals, and 
she knew that each ome spoke of a 
valorous deed wrought for France by 
these “broken men” of alien nations. 

The river of red kepis flowed on, 
white leggings flashed their steady 
measure, and the veterans of France 
moved on with devil-may-care swing to 
the gangway of “the trooper on the 
tide.” The last company was almost 
past before Margaret Schuyler found 
her legionary. In his post as regimental 
sergeant major, Stanley was marching 
in the rear and on the flank next to 
the curbing. He would be looking for 
her, she knew, at the spot where they 
had parted, and it was more than the 
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stirring appeal of the “Marseillaise’’ + 
that thrilled her every fiber. Through 
the mist that was before her eyes she 
read the message of his gray eyes, and 
then the last red kepi of the legion had 
nodded farewell. 

Doctor Ripley joined them as she 
turned to her brother. 

“Superb! The finest marching men 
I have ever seen,” he began. “Barclay 
missed it.” 

“And where was he?” 

“Barclay had a rather peculiar acci- 
dent last night coming off to the ship.” 
His face was serious, but she thought 
she detected a vein of sarcasm in his 
voice. “Some one—we don’t know 
who, and Barclay was vague—waylaid 
him on his way to the last boat. The 
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aa 
time was well chosen, as at that hour 
the terraces down there are deserted. 
It must have been some one with more 
than a casual knowledge of naval rou- 
tine, it occurred to me.” This time the 
surgeon smiled brazenly. “The crew 
of the pulling boat heard his cries for 
help. When they picked him up, he had 
one hand pressed to his cheek and the 
blood was trickling through his fingers. 
Nothing serious, Miss Schuyler, quite 
superficial except for the shock. It will 
probably leave a scar,” he added, as if 
in afterthought. 

“T’d like to know what really hap- 
pened,” she replied slowly. “Was it 
the right ear, or shall I have to curb 
my curiosity—until Easter Monday, at 
Sherry’s ?” 


ey 
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OF strands of moss, of twigs rough-dressed, 
Of leaves and loam, 


The mocking bird, so frail at best, 


Constructs his home 


Of tested steel, of costly stone, 


And lumber rare, 


Man builds, with visions of a throne, 


A palace fair. 


Then, whether Time, in passing, brings 
Sunbeams or rains, 

The mocking bird in rapture sings, 
And man—complains! 


Racteu M. THOMSON. 








OOD farces are almost as rare 
as good tragedies, and there 
are dramatists, not George 
Cohan, who say they are 
harder to write. They require 

a special kind of inspiration, the power 
to let the characters go where they 


please and do what they please to any 
degree of unreasonableness, and still to 
make them, while the curtain is up, real 


and believable people to the audience 
that watches them and laughs with 
them. 

To go down in theatrical history as 
a year of good farces is a distinction 
not to be despised, and the season 1913- 
1914, which brought out “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” “Potash and Perlmutter,” 
‘The Misleading Lady,” and “General 
John Regan,” all farces, 
quately presented and admirably acted, 
is well entitled to such a distinction. 
Some appreciative person said that 
there were more laughs in the theater 
that held “Seven Keys to Baldpate”’ 
than in all the rest of New York last 
winter. That may be true; it is hard 
to prove, because at ‘Potash and Perl- 
mutter’ one never could tell where one 
laugh ended and the next began, so 
thoroughly was the audience in sympa- 
thy with the playwright and his peo- 
ple. The success of these farces was a 
worthy recognition of their success as 


gOC rd ade- 





plays as well as of their value as en- 
tertainment. 

And yet, with all due appreciation of 
the value and the rarity of real humor 
in the theater, to go down in theatrical 
history as a season in which, with one 
exception, the only first-rate offerings 
were farces, is not an enviable distinc- 
tion at a time when our theater is sup- 
posed to be a mirror of the social, in- 
dustrial, political, and artistic spirit of 
the age. And that, also, is true of the 
season of 1913-1914. 

The fact that Sir Johnstone Forbes- 
Robertson was in New York for many 
months made the lack of good dramas 
less noticeable than it would otherwise 
his Hamlet filled so large a 
reat many 


good 


have been; 
gap. There 
plays that were more or less good, 
enough to make us forget, temporarily 
at least, our need of better ones. There 
was William Hurlbut’s “Strange Lady,” 
which pointed the road that our more 
sincere American dramatists are tak- 
ing, and in which Elsie Ferguson in- 
terpreted so well the part of the ultra- 
modern young Frenchwoman who finds 
herself obliged to work out the per- 
plexed problem of matrimonial rela- 
terms of a Middle Western 
morality. There was J. M. Barrie’s one- 
act play, “The Will,” too slight to be 
great, but well worth seeing, especially 


were, besides, ag 


tions in 
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since John Drew forgot himself and 
really acted; and Barrie’s other play, 
“The Legend of Lenora,” in which a 
clever theme and a first act as delight- 
ful as any that Barrie has given us 
were made to carry the weight of three 
other very dull and heavy acts. 

“Maria Rosa,” a play from the Span- 
ish of Angel Guimera, who wrote 
“Marta of the Lowlands,” would have 
been a play to remember if it had not 
been butchered in a false attempt to suit 
our American minds. It was worth 
while as a Spanish play, a story of 
Spanish life and emotion, but it would 
not bear an adaptation that made it 
coarse and brutal instead of passionate 
and primitive. Some day, perhaps, 
American managers may learn that 
Americans, more than the people of any 
other country, can understand anything 
that is real and genuine, even if it~is 
in a foreign setting. Why should a 
New Yorker not understand how a 
Spaniard or an Italian or a Russiau 
feels and acts? Are they not all about 
him, the stranger peoples? Is it not 
their presence in his city that makes him 
what he is? No better illustration of 
this cosmopolitan appreciation could be 
found than in the attitude of the audi- 
toward the players in “Mafia 
Rosa.” They understood the spirit of 
l_ou-Tellegen, but not that of Dorothy 
tor- 


ence 


Donnelly, because one, although 


ign, was art, and the other was acting. 

[here were other plays that might be 
mentioned, but that need not be. And 
then there was the one exception, the 
one really good drama of the season, 
which notable for its financial 
failure. 

“Change” is a play by J. E. Francis, 
a young Welsh schoolmaster. It won 
the prize offered by Lord Howard de 
Walden for the best Welsh play by a 
Welshman, and was presented at special 
performances before the Stage Society 
in London, where it met the sincere ap- 
proval of the best English critics. It 


was 
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came to New York with ro advance no- 
tices, no picturesque advertising, no bill- 
boards. It offered nothing but a play 
of vital human interest and unusual 
technical merit, in, which every part, 
down to the smallest, was superbly 
acted, although there were no adver- 
tised stars. 

The theme of the play, to quote from 
the Drama League bulletin, was “the 
havoc in the wake of progress.” It told 
the story of a Welsh collier, his wife, 
and their three sons; of the father’s 
rigidity and the mother’s tenderness in 
the face of the changes fhat edjication 
and experience made in the religious 
and social convictions of their sons. It 
was full of the humor of character, and 
one smiled, seeing it, as often as one 
sighed. 

But the critics said the play was 
gloomy—a good play, but gloomy—and 
so it failed. It was not gloomy. It 
was grim, as life is grim. Every one 
who saw it, and, through the efforts of 
the Drama League, it had good houses 
while it lasted, will remember “Change” 
when he has entirely forgotten even so 
good a farce as “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate.” It was probably the most- 
talked-of play in New York last winter 
among the men and women who talk 
of plays as plays and not merely as a 
means of passing an evening. 

The very failure of “Change” 
been, in a way, the cause of its per- 
petuation, for so much enthusiasm was 
aroused over it that Doubleday, Page 
& Co. decided to publish it in their 
“Drama League Series” of plays at 
moderate prices. In Germany and 
France a published. play has always 
found a large audience. In America we 
are just beginning to print and to read 
plays, but this beginning is a very hope- 
ful sign of the times to our dramatists. 
Few serious plays are successful enough 
in New York to warrant a run on the 
road, so the best of our dramatic out- 
put, from year to year, is entirely lost 


has 
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to that large public all over the coun- 
try that is interested in good drama. 
It is the hope of the playwright, and 
needless to say of the publisher, that 
the printing of these plays will have 
the double effect of bringing them to 
their audience, and of creating an in- 
terest in them that will be active enough 
to demand their production on the road. 
It will be suggestive to see what the 
reading public thinks of some of the 
plays already published in the “Drama 
League Series’—‘Kindling,” “Her 
Husband’s Wife,” “A Thousand Years 
Ago,” “The Great Galeoto.” 

For the tMeatrical season now upon 
us there are the same high hopes that 
there always are at this time of the 
year. Each morning's paper in July and 
August had its half-column interview 
with some manager returning from 
abroad who promised the finest offer- 
ings of his theatrical career. 

There are rumors of Madame Kalish 
in Eugene Brieux’s “Judge’s Robe,” 
and of Edith Wynne Mathison in one 
of Charles Rann Kennedy’s “seven 
plays for seven people,” in the series 
with “The Servant in the House” and 
“The Winter Feast.” The new play, 
which is already published, is an inter- 
esting and poetic story, called “The 
Idol Breaker.” Mrs, Patrick Campbell 
is announced to Bernard 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion,” which is said to 
London 
through the clever story or the < 


appear in 


have made its uccess not 
uthor’s 
wit or even through good acting, but 
because of the heroine’s utterance of a 
bit of slang which sounds most common- 
place to us. 

Early in the season Winthrop Ames 
plans to produce Alice Brown’s “Chil- 
dren of Earth.” This is the play that 
won the ten-thousand-dollar prize in a 
contest in which over sixteen hundred 
manuscripts by American playwrights 
were considered, besides many hundreds 
that were submitted but thrown out on 
account of some error in fulfilling the 
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rules of the contest. There are many 
features that make the production of 
Alice Brown’s play a matter of much 
more than usual interest and impor- 
tance. It is the first long play by an 
American woman who has gained an 
enviable reputation and has had a rare 
success as a writer of short stories. 
It is a serious, strongly dramatic study 
of New England life, the characters 
being the same New England types as 
those of Miss Brown’s best-known sto- 
ries. It is the choice of* Winthrop 
Ames, one of our foremost producers, 
Augustus Thomas, one of our best- 
known playwrights, and Adolph Klau- 
ber, one of our keenest dramatic critics, 
who were the judges in the contest. It 
is sure to be, in matter and in point of 
view, a distinctively American play. 
And those who know Alice Brown’s 
peculiarly tender, keen, generous, in- 
tuitive sense of values in human rela- 
tions believes that it is sure to be distine- 
tively a woman’s work of the best type. 
An English writer said, not long ago: 
“T do not know what proportion of due 
honor is enjoyed by Alice Brown in her 
own country, but I sincerely envy 
America the possession of her genius.” 

At the other extreme—and interest- 
ing because it shows some of the tricks 
the legitimate theater is called upon to 
perform for the amusement of the tired 
is the an 


business man and his mates 
‘ melodrama of 
Chomp- 
It is to be in twenty- 


new 


sa ise.” by 


nouncement ra 
New York, 
son Buchanan. 
one scenes with eighty-two speaking 
characters, and it is to have, as some of 
its features, a Yale-Harvard boat race 
on the Thames, at New London, fought 
out upon the stage; a débutante ball on 
Fifth Avenue; the séance parlor of a 
spiritualistic medium; a massive re- 
production of the front of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; the governor’s house at Al- 
bany ; the warden’s office at Sing Sing; 
a hotel garden at El Paso; the exterior 
stockade in 


called 


and interior of a mine 
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Chihuahua; and, as a crowning glory, 
between the scenes, moving pictures to 
carry on the story of the play. What 
the play is to be that requires all this 
is not mentioned in the announcement ; 
it is, of course, of no wmportance as 
compared with the fact that the roof 
of one of the largest theaters in New 
York will have to be raised to house it. 
3ut the announcement was made before 
the news had reached us that the war 
devils were loose in Europe. Maybe 
now a scene can be stretched to per- 
mit of the portrayal of a battlefield, 
with real dead and wounded. For that, 
too, is “life.” 

3etween these two extremes of the 
literary drama and the mechanical come 
the promises of the great mass of plays 
that make up the output of a season, 
Some of them bear the names of men 
whose work is familiar to us; some of 
them are signed with new names in 
which there is always hope and mystery. 


Many of them, we know, will not last 
more than the week of trial; most of 
them will be forgotten by the end of 


the year. But somewhere in the long 
lists there is a play that will be added 
to our literature and to our dramatic 
history, and the hunt for that will keep 
all of us who love the play at the doors 
of the playhouses. 

The splendid chance that is open to 
our American dramatists of recognized 
talent is shown by the number of times 
that Edward Sheldon’s name appears 
on various lists. He is to have pro- 
duced, this season, a fairy play after 
Hans Christian Anderson; a dramatiza- 
tion of Suderman’s novel, “The Song 
of Songs”; a play called “The Bridge 
of Sighs” for Ethel Barrymore; and an- 
other called “The Lonely Heart.” 

“Wanted $22,000” is the attractive 
name of a comedy with which Clayton 
Hamilton, the valorous dramatic critic, 
ventures into the dramatic field in com- 
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pany with A. E. Thomas. Mr. A. E. 
Thomas is one of the younger Ameri- 
can writers from whom people of differ- 
ent creeds expect fine things. He al- 
ready has to his credit such successes 
as “The Rainbow,” in which Henry 
Miller starred for several seasons, and 
the delightful play, “Her Husband’s 
Wife.” Clayton Hamilton’s two books, 
“The Theory of the Theater” and 
“Studies in Stagecraft,” have proven 
conclusively that he knows what a good 
play is. So there is more than the usual 
hope for their joint comedy. * 

Two foreign writers whose work may 
be counted upon to add interest to the 
season are Hubert Henry Davies, au- 
thor of “The Mollusc,” one of the best 
of modern light comedies, who sends 
us “The Outcast” this year, and B. 
MacDonald Hastings,- author of “The 
New Sin,” who has written a new play 
for Nazimova. 

“The Miracle Man,” a dramatization 
of Frank L. Packard’s book, is what 
George Cohan sends to take the place 
of “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” and no 
play in all the announcements is more 
eagerly awaited. George Cohan is al- 
ways sure of his audience; his plays, 
even when their plot is commonplace 
and threadbare, have something in 
them that makes them humanly attrac- 
tive. They are as sincerely admired by 
the dramatists who envy him his mas- 
tery of dramatic technique as by the 
people who enjoy the thing he does 
without realizing how well he does it. 

The story of “The Miracle Man,” 
who lives in the hills just outside of 
a New England village, and who heals, 
not as the villagers think, by magic, 
but by the benignity of his presence, 
seems to afford opportunity for more 
serious treatment and more definite 
character building than the usual Cohan 
farce. Whether it will be better or not 
on this account remains to be seen. 





weIR GILBERT PARKER’S 

new book, “You Never Know 

Your Luck,” published by the 

George H. Doran Company, 

confirms the impression of 
overelaboration which the unwieldiness 
of the title suggests. The dramatic 


value of the story is consequently im- 
paired. 

The scene is laid in the wheat coun- 
try of the Northwest, in the vicinity of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The plot is constructed around an at- 


tractive, irresponsible young Irishman, 
who, after promising his wife to avoid 
the race track in the old country, has 
had the misfortune to back the wrong 
horse. After such an experience, he 
is unable to face her again, and flees 
to Canada, hoping to repair his for- 
tunes. 

The story begins when he arrives in 
the wheat region, and meets the heroine, 
Kitty Tynan, 

The characters are all interesting, and 
the plot is good, but the story moves 
along in far too leisurely a fashion. It 
is a story of incident and action, and as 
such demands corresponding treatment, 
very (different from the type in which 
the author may indulge himself in pleas- 
ant philosophizing by the way. 

Some impulse is given to the move- 
ment when the wife appears in search 
of her husband, but even so there is 
lacking not only the finish, but a good 
deal of the magnetic charm of Sir Gil- 
bert’s earlier books. 


“Europe After Eight-fifteen,”’ pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company, may 
very properly be called “Little Journeys 
of Sophistication,” representing a tri- 
angular collaboration by H. L. Menck- 
en, George Jean Nathan, and Willard 
Huntington Wright. of 

Clever and amusing as they are, one 
can easily imagine the steamer-chair 
loungers on most of the outward-bound 
liners eagerly devouring them in the 
hope of assimilating accurate informa- 
tion concerning the enlightening and en- 
tertaining things to see and do in Eu- 
ropean capitals during the nocturnal 
hours. 

Vienna, Munich, Berlin, London, 
Paris are all unveiled to the uninitiated 
in their moments of abandon, of mid- 
night hilarity, when the cares that in- 
fest the day have been dissipated. 

It might be called a colorful, if not 
exactly ingenuous, little book, and pos- 
sibly the advice it contains as to how to 
escape boredom in the world’s great cap- 
itals may be found useful. 


xe *e 


“Vale,” the last volume of George 
Moore’s remarkable trilogy entitled 
“Hail and Farewell,” published by D. 
Appleton & Co., will be, to those who 
find unfailing delight in his work, the 
greatest of the three. 

It seems futile, almost, to try to ex- 
plain Mr. Moore’s peculiar appeal to 


his readers. To one, it might be his 





FOR BOOK LOVERS 


liquid clarity of style; to another, his 
consummate sophistication, or his origi- 
nality and nonchalant intrepidity in ex- 
pressing his opinions, no matter how 
greatly they may differ from conven 
tional views. 

In this last book we find the usual 
glinting of his incomparable wit, his 
ability to present a character in a 
phrase, and his curiously complete un- 
derstanding of the correlating values of 
life and art. This last is particularly 
emphasized in this book, for one of its 
chapters embodies a lecture that he de- 
livered in Dublin on the art of Monet, 
Manet, and Degas, all of whom he had 
known. 

The rest of the book presents por- 
traits of his friends and acquaintances, 
his intimate conversations with them, 
and his intimate reflections by the way, 
all permeated by the personality and 
charm of the author. 


ee SF 


“The Vanished Messenger,” pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., is E. 
Phillips Oppenheim’s last story, and it 
embodies the usual complexity of plot, 
variety of incident, and novelty of situ- 
ation that characterize all of Mr. Op- 
penheim’s stories. It is this that gives 
one always the comforting: assurance 
that no matter what may be the ele- 
ments of which it is composed, an Op- 
penheim story is sure to be a good one. 

It would almost seem as if the sub- 
ject of international intrigue as a theme 
for a novel had been worn threadbare, 
but in this case Mr. Oppenheim has 
again succeeded in reviving it by giv- 
ing an Original turn to his narration. 

For the center of interest he has cre- 
ated a fascinating and picturesque vil- 
lain, a crippled old man who sits in a 
wheeled chair, resembling nothing so 
much as a piece of beautiful old ivory. 
He lives on his fine old English estate 
overlooking the North Sea, absorbed, 
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apparently, only in the pursuit of his 
artistic tastes. In reality, he-is occu- 
pied in the effort to precipitate a war 
involving England, and for no other 
purpose than to gratify a diabolically 
cruel instinct to make mischief ov a 
large scale. 

Involved in his plotting is an Ameri- 
can ambassador, the old man’s niece, a 
charming girl who is his most hopeless 
victim, and the young hero whose 
cleverness enables him to defeat the old 
man’s schemes and rescue the girl. 

It is one of Mr. Oppenheim’s best 
yarns. 


eH te 


Algernon Blackwood has published, 
through E, P. Dutton & Co., a volume 
of short stories which he calls “Ten 
Minute Tales.” 

They do not really take as long as 
that to read, most of them consuming 
not more than five. 

It is a most unusual and interesting 
collection. 

They are not only short, but they are 
vivid and pointed, dealing with what we 
are wont to regard as the inexplicable 
phenomena of consciousness. They are 
not ghost stories in the ordinary sense 
of the term—nothing half so crude— 
but should rather be considered as a 
series of daring excursions into an al- 
most unexplored psychic realm; little 
tales of the borderland of the fourth 
dimension. 

One of their beauties is that they 
have received just the sort of treatment 
that they require, the most delicate 
handling, subtle shading, and light 
touches. And yet for all their nuances 
and half-tones, they deal with obscure 
but tremendous forces. 

A reading of them convinces one 
anew that-all real drama, the drama 
still waiting to be written, is inevitably 
and purely psychological. 
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“The Autobiography of a Happy 
Woman” is published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co. under the pledge, as they say, 
not to reveal the identity of the author, 
who, they assure us, is well known as a 
writer and worker. 

The book purports to be a record of 
the author’s own life. 

Written in journalistic style, the book 
is apparently meant to interpret woman 
in the modern economic and industrial 
world—not the woman cowed by suffer- 
ing and stupidity, whose initiation is 
killed, nor the woman of the so-called 
sheltered life who veils herself and her 
thoughts if she has any; but the woman 
who works and does not wail, who looks 
life squarely in the face to see all that 
men and women have made of it, and 
who then seeks to illustrate in her own 
life the rule of service and self-for- 
getfulness in happy work. 

It is possible that the book may offer 
guidance and perhaps inspiration to 
women who believe that there is room 
for usefulness of a higher kind in the 
office and factory as well as in the 
home, and that it may lead into a larger 
field. 

The author evidently has faith that 
the prevalent unrest among women, the 
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breaking away from old forms and old 
ties, is opening the way to develop- 
ment from narrow and materialistic per- 
sonal views to ideals of a higher type. 


at oe 


Important New Books 

“The Auction Block,” Rex Beach; Harper 
& Bros. 

“The Younger Generation,” 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Place Beyond the Winds,” Harriet T. 
Comstock; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Love’s Legend,” H Fielding Hall; Henry 
Holt & Co. 

“The Letter of the Contract,” Basil King; 
Harper & Bros. 

“Charles Stewart Parnell,” 
O’Shea; George H. Doran Co. 

“But She Meant Well,” William Caine; 
John Lane Co. 

“Twenty-fourth of June,” Grace S. Rich- 
mond; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The House of the Dawn,” Francis Lynde; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Lone Wolf,” Louis Joseph Vance; 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Story of Duciehurst,” Charles Egbert 
Craddock; Macmillan Co. 

“The Valley of Fear,” 
George H. Doran Co. 

“A Lady of Leisure,” 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Maria,” Baroness von Hutten; D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Ellen Key; 


Katharine 


Conan Doyle; 


Ethel Sidgwick; 











ii 
Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 








ERE you have the story of which we 

spoke with such enthusiasm in our an- 
nouncement a month ago—‘“The Rock-a-Bye 
Pine,” by Melville Chater. Don’t you think 
we were justified in speaking of it as “one 
of those few-and-far-between little master- 
pieces that stand out like milestones in the 
history of a magazine—if the magazine is a 
one”? Incidentallv, aside from the 
rare beauty of it, it appeals to us as a more 
telling indictment of loveless marriage than 
any sermon possibly could be. We say in- 
cidentally, for we should be very much sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Chater had any such 
purpose in mind when he wrote it. The 
story with an avowed purpose is seldom a 
good story—wvery seldom as beautiful a story 
as this one. 


good 


se 


E have received many war stories since 

the beginning of this appalling strug- 

gle in Europe, apparently submitted upon the 
old editorial policy that timeliness covers a 
multitude of sins. And we are almost daily 
in receipt of inquiries as to whether we 
particularly desire war stories. We can best 
answer these by saying that if, in our opin- 
ion, a story is up to AINSLEE’s standard of 
entertainment, the fact that it deals with the 


war will not prejudice us against it. In spite 


‘o not believe that many stories 
upon the present war will find their 
way into our pages. The thing is too stu- 
pendous to be seen at close range. At pres- 
ent we are so close to the gigantic canvas 
that we can only see the great, sweeping 
brush strokes, the meaningless daubs of 
paint. We must stand off from it™a little— 
ten or fifteen or a hundred years—before we 
can see the picture itself, and appreciate the 
wonderful color of it, with its dramatic cen- 


r this, we 
based 


trasts of light and shade. 

You will undoubtedly 
Stephen vivid the Civil 
War, “The Badge of Courage.” Old 
veterans could not be that the 
story was actually written by a man who had 


remeinber the late 


Crane’s novel of 
Red 
convinced 


not been through the scenes ai.d suffered the 
emotions he described, a man, in fact, who 
was not born until five years after the war 
was over. And then came our war with 
Spain, and the announcement that one of the 
great New York dailies had engaged 
Stephen Crane to go to the front. Wonder- 
ful, thought the readers of his novel. If 
he could write “The Red Badge of Cour- 
age” of a war he had never seen, how much 
farther could he not go with the conflict 
before his very eyes? You may remember 
the disappointing result. His Spanish-war 
correspondence was little better than com- 
monplace He was in the position of a man 
trying to see a six-sheet poster with his nose 
glued to the billboard. He could not read 
its message. 

Of course, there may be an exception dur- 
ing this present conflict. If there is, we'll 
welcome it with open arms. But in the 
meantime we shall content ourselves with 
printing translations of two or three of the 
best of Daudet’s little masterpieces dealing 
with incidents of the Franco-Prussian War. 

xe 

E consider this a good issue of “the 
magazine that entertains.” We like 
Moffat’s novel of the West. We know that 
it is an unusual combination of circum- 
stances that enables us to give to collectors 
of O. Henry, one of the greatest of our 
American short-story writers, a tale that is 
not included in his “complete works.” We 
believe that you will find Hugh MeN. 
Kahler’s “Handsome Is” a yarn that might 
have been included in O. Henry’s works 
without arousing any question as to its au- 
thorship. We consider “The Red Rosette,” 
“Canary Fritz and Mimi Jaune,” “The Law 
and the Prophets,” and all the rest of cur 
short stories thoroughly interesting in their 
widely different fields. If you share our 
liking for them, it shows us that your tastes 
are our tastes. This being the case, we know 


that you will find this coming issue of 
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AINSLEE’S an unusually entertaining one 
We are sure that you will enjoy Joseph 
Ernest’s complete novel, “Brinamour,” as 
much as we did. And Marie Van Vorst’s 
charming tale of “Der Herr Direktor”; 
Ethel Train’s sympathetic story, . “Noah’s 
Ark”; “The Way to Salvation,” Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam’s delightful account of a man 
who went through a real adventure before 
appreciate the 
mid-Victorian bric-a-brac; “Scare-dog 
Jimmy,” a powerful little story by Alice 
Garland Steele, the author of “The Law and 
the Prophets,” in this present issue; to say 
nothing of the others, all of them really en- 
tertaining. 


he came to homeliness of 


Se 

HO is “Andrul,” the author of “A Fa,” 
“Seb,” and “The Indiscretion of the 
Crown Prince,” all three of which appeared 
in Ainstee’s? Frankly, we know his iden- 
tity no more than do our readers. We pur- 
chased these stories from a Uterary agent 
representing foreign writers, assuming that 
“Andrul” was an Englishman. Concerning 
a story recently published in the Strand 
Magazine, the following letter to this agent, 
from J—— D——, of Seattle, Wash., whose 

standing is of the highest, is of interest: 
“Dear Six: I would thank you to forward 
this letter to the author of ‘The Horror of 
Johnson’s Flats,’ in the Strand of June, 1914, 
issue—or if you can inform me on the point 
raised below, without troubling the author, 

I will thank you equally for the courtesy. 
“A member of my own circle of acquaint- 
ances 
MAGAZINE, 


and I am sure 


contributed a story to 


July, 1913, number, 
that the ] 


signing ‘Andrul’ as a pseudonym, 


tirely ignorant that it had been in the past or 
would be in the future used by another 
author. 

“I am quite sure that the story ‘The Hor- 
ror of Johnson’s Flats’ has not come to the 
notice or attention of the author of ‘A Fa,’ 
who is a Seattle, temporarily 
spending the summer elsewhere in this State. 

“And from internal evidence of difference 
in style, treatment, theme, and atmosphere, 
I am sure that my friend, the author of ‘A 
Fa’ (signing ‘Andrul’ in ArtNsiee’s Maca- 
ZINE), is not the author of ‘The Horror of 
Johnson's Flats.’ 

“I do not think that it is entirely through 
the prejudice of friendship that—after read- 
ing, rereading, and reading again and again 
which, as a 


resident of 


—I consider ‘A Fa’ a classic, 
masterpiece of delicate atmosphere and pure 
beauty of exquisite characterization, will see 
many re-editions in the course of time.” 
Are there two “Andruls”? Or is the 
writer of this letter the victim of 
friend whose craving for literary laurels has 
tempted him to claim honors which are not 
his? It is not so very long ago that a chance 
acquaintance of Booth Tarkington’s, a soul- 
ful-eyed litthke woman, unaware of his iden- 
tity, confided to him that “Booth Tarking- 
ton” was her pen name; that she was the 
gifted author of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” “The 
Gentleman From Indiana,” “Cherry,” and all 
the rest of them. Mr. Tarkington was in- 
terested to learn that these little things were 
dashed off on the spur of the moment, a 
inspiration. It was rather 
circumstances, for 


some 


mere matter of 
discouraging, under the 
him to re st u l le time and concentra- 
tion it same 


things But 
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A Supple Corset 


“The purpose of the modern 
corset is to shape, support and 
not to bind.” 


In the Redfern Model this idea is 
faithfully carried out. The Redfern 
designers are advanced students of 
what every woman dearly craves 
in dress—all that is modish, grace- 
ful and comfortable. 





Your Redfern Corset when prop- 
erly fitted allows all the freedom of 
the uncorsetted figure with the 
advantage of proper support and 
modish appearance. 


—— 


Be fitted—a Redfern is authentic 
style—wherever Redfern Corsets 
are sold; they are adjusted by 
experienced fitters. 


You will find Redfern 
Corsets always at the 
leading stores in any city, 


or at the Redfern Corset Shops 
newly opened at 


Alli i 


510 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19 East Madison Street, Chicago 
114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 





From Three to Fifteen Dollars 
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THE 


December Ainslee’s 








This number of “the magazine that en- 
tertains” will contain, complete, a brilliant 
book-length novel by Joseph Ernest, en- 
titled “Brindamour,” and many crisp short 
stories. The latter include one of particu- 
lar charm and appeal by the author of 
“John Tremaine,” 


MARIE VAN VORST 


Are you reading those fascinating 
“Stories of the Super-Women” by 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE? 


Elizabeth Patterson, the Baltimore 
belle, who married Jerome Bonaparte, is 
the subject of his next contribution. 


John Fleming Wilson, Ethel Train, 
Nina Wilcox Putnam and Helen Baker 
Parker are among the other contributors 
who make this coming issue a notable one. 








Ainslee’s for December 


For sale November 13th 
Fifteen cents the copy 
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At the Opera 
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IN THE WORLD OF FASHION 


The enjoyment of a handmade cigarette depends largely upon the 
cigarette paper you use. The paper must possess strength; it must possess 
lightness, thinness; contain no deleterious substances; not char easily; pos- 
sess a natural adhesiveness, 

Above all, it must submerge its identity, ag you to enjoy the aroma of 
your favorite tobacco without the slightest tinge of “paper-flavor.” 

There is only one paper that can fulfill these commandments, 


RIZLA © 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Veteran smokers all over the world use 

| a Cro ix; you are neglecting 
the prime > (though unob- 
trusive) feature of your 
cigarette if you do not 
roll it in Riz La Croix 
paper. 

An absolutely pure 
vegetable product. 

There aré 15,000,000 
books of Riz La Croix sold 
annually in Paris. 

90,000,000 sold on the 
Continent. 

60,000,000 sold in this 
country. 
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FREE 


Two interesting, illus- 

trated Book lets—one about RIZ 
LA CROIX, Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll YourOwn"’ ‘cigarettes 
—sent anywhere in U. S. on request. Address 
The American Tobacco Co., Room 1186 111 FifthAve.,N.Y. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


Salesmen 





WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs, 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl, C hicago. 
$50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
Ne Ww York, 


I MADE 





Or IDEAS 








M and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 

“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “Ilow to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
Randolph & Co,, Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D, C. 

AGENTS—SOMETUHING NEW 
FASTEST SELLERS and quickest 
repeaters on earth. Permanent, prof- 
itable business. Good for $50 to $75 
a week. Address, American Prod- 
ucts Company, 700 Third Street, 
( Vincinnatl, Ohio. 








AC iE NTS:>-Your greatest opportu- 





nity to become permanent Repre- 
sentative for largest mir, High Grade 
Soaps and Toilet Preparations. You 
save middlemen’s profits. 925-875 
weekly. Sure-steady-incr 
come. Experience unnece 


possibilities. Grent crew 
manager's proposition. Business 
good year round, Best ever till Xmas. 
Write today for immediate appoint- 
ment. KE. M. Davis, Pres, R-7 Dayis 
Bloc k, C hic ago. 


limited 





MAKE money with u us. Amount de- 
pends upon time devoted. Nocanvass- 
ing. Ambitious local men wanted, 
Address Ostrander, Dept, 15, 12 West 
Bist St., New York, 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. ‘There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation, 
Karl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 
Aluminum 


*“AGENTS—400 Snapps 


Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home General Sales 
Course Free, 0.00 a week sure. 


American Aluminum 


+ my? meg k. 
, S 49, Lemont, Ill.’ 


Mig. » Div. 


WR ITE RS wanted at once to send 
us poems or melodies for new songs. 
We can compose music and arrange 
for publication immediately. Dug- 
dale Co., Dept. 256 Washington, D.C, 











manufac- 
consumer 
Per- 


GUARANTEED hosiery 
turer selling direct to 
wishes agent in every county. 
manent big paying business. Pro- 
tected territory. Credit. K. Parker 
Mills,2 3No,12th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





AGE NTS make $25 to $50 weekly 
selling self-lighting gas tips and gas 
stove lighters, no matches required. 
Just turn on gas, lights itself; sells 
on sight: send for proposition before 
all territory is taken. Automatic 
Gias Appliance Co,, Dept. A, 1 Union 
Sauare, New York C ity. 





~ GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N, Y. 








TRAVELING SALESMEN WANT- 
ED. Experience unnecessary. FE: 
Big Pay while you learn by mai 
ing spare time, only eight weeks time 
required, one or two hours a day. 
Steady position, easy work, hun- 
dreds of good positions to select 
from. Write today for free book “A 
Knight of the Grip,”’ containing full 
particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of students we have re- 
cently placed in good positions and 
to $500 











who are earning $100 per 
month, Address Dept. B-12) Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Training Assn., 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 


San Francisco, 

MEN—EARN §$2,000 TO 
EAR. NEW Combination, 
12 tools in one. Sells at sight to 
contractors, farmers, teamsters, 
fence builders, threshers, mine 
Weighs 24 pounds, lifts 3 tons, 
Stretches wire, pulls posts, hoists, 
ete. Chance for men who want 
honest money making proposition, 
Hiarrah Manufacturing Co., Box A, 
Bloomfield, Ind, 
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Business Opportunities 


E poy Your Own Business and 





Make Big Money on moderate capi- 
tal. You handle your own money. 
For particulars, address Roanoke 


Chicago. 


Mig. 

FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financ fal journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 


Co,, 406-8 Fisher Bldg., 








to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six Jnonths free. I. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd,, ‘Chic ago. 





a Stamps, Etc. 


$1 to $600 paid for hundreds of coins 





dated before 1895. Send l0c for Our 
New Illust’d Coin Value Book, 4x7. 
Get Posted. Clark Coin Company, 
Box 96, Le Roy, New York. 


may y Sl. 00 to $1.000.00 for | numer- 
re coins to 1909. Many of great 


a 
value in 





circulation, Get Posted, 
It may mean much profit to you. 
Send only 4e for our New Large IlI- 


lustrated Coin Circular, You have 
nothing to lose. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas, v 





Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 


Material, Jokes, Recitations, ‘Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods, Large Catalog. Free. 


T. S. Denison & Co,, Dept, 19, Chicago, 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 
pay all or spare time; correspond- 
course unnecessary; details free, 
AtlasPublishing Co, 309, Cincinnati,O, 





Please mention thjs magazine when answering advertisements, 





Motion Picture Plays—Continued. 





I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 HX, Chicago, 





Music and Song Poems 


POEMS WANTED. Big 
Past ex- 





SONG 
money writing song poems, 
perience unnecessary. Our propo- 
sition positively unequalled, We ac- 
cept available work for publication 
and secure copyright in your name, 
Have puid hundreds of dollars to 
writers. Send us your song poems or 
melodies today or write for instrue- 
tive booklet—it’s free. Marks-(iold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, W ashington, D.C, 


WwW RITERS. W ew ant bal- 
lads, instrumental numbers, patri- 
otic, novelty and love songs for 
immediate publication, Submit 
words only or with music complete, 
or write for our valuable free booklet 
setting forth the fairest, most liberal 
proposition offered. Established 1897, 
Many successes. Have paid writers 
thousands in royalties; protection 
guaranteed, John T. Hall, Pres., 13 
Columbus Circle, New York City, 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 





SONG 

















sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co.,, 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C, 
PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 





Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 

»., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 


New York. Washington Office, 6% 
I Street, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS THA'I PROTECT 
AND BAY. Advice and books 
free. Hlighest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured, Send 
sketch or model for free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, 7 ashington, D.C. 
PATENTS, ' TRADE-MARKS, Send 


for my free book “How To Get Them,” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua me H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicas 929 Chestnut St, 
Phi hilade lelphis L. 805, G. St. W ashington, 


MEN with patentable ideas write 
Randolph & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
Dept. 217, Washington, D. C., for free 
books. Send sketch for free search. 


IDEAS WANTE D—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Oven 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 





Miscellaneous 


Pustules, Red Nose, Olly 
Skin: every form and stage of Acne 
cured: every mark of the disease re 
moved—even the scars. Book free 
Dr. Rodgers, Suite 418, 36 W. Rau 
dolph St,, Chicago. 
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A PLUMP, STRONG, ROBUST BODY 





OUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


Remarkable Story Told by 
F. Gagnon. Builds Up 
Weight Wonderfully. 


“T was all run down to the very bottom,” writes 
F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work, I was so weak. 
Now, thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. 
gained 22 pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” 
states W. D. Roberts. “It has made me sleep well, 
enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with inter- 
est and pleasure.” 

“Before 1 took Sargol people called me ‘skinny,’ 
but now my name is eateed. y whole figure 
different, my face is plump and full, my body 
stout. Have gained 15 pounds, and am gaining yet. 
I look like a new man,” declared another gentleman 
who had just finished the Sargol treatment, 

Would you, too, like to quickly put from 10 to 
pounds of good, solid, healthy, “stay there” flesh, fat 
and muscular tissue between your skin and bones? 

Don't say it can’t be done. Try it. Let us send 
you free a 50¢ package of Sargol ‘and prove what it 
ean do for you. 





When hundreds of men and women—and there are 


hundreds, with more coming every day—living in 
every nook and corner of this broad land volun- 
tarily testify to weight increases ranging all the way 
from 10 to 35 pounds given them by Sargol, you 
must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, 
that there must be something in this Sargol method 
of flesh-building after all. 
More than half a oy thin men and women have 
gladly made this FREE TEST that we now offer 
you; and that Sargol does succeed, does make thin 
folks fat, even where all else has failed, is best 
proved by the tremendous business we have done. 
Sargol has put pounds of healthy “stay there” 
flesh on hundreds who doubted, and in spite of their 
doubts. You don’t have to believe in Sargol to 
grow plump from its use. You just take it and 
wretch weight pile up, hollows vanish, and your 
igure round out to pleasing and normal * proportions. 
You weigh yourself when you begin and again when 
you finish and you let the scales tell the story. 
Sargol is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat 
for the purpose of separating all of its flesh produc- 
ing ingredients It prepares these fat-making ele- 
ments in an easily assimilated form, which the blood 
can readily absorb and carry all over your body. 
Plump, well-developed persons don't need Sargol 
to produce this result. Their assimilative machinery 
performs its functions without aid. But thin folks’ 
assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of their 
food now goes to waste through their bodies like 
unburned coal through an open grate. A few days’ 
test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether 
or not this is true of you. Isn't it worth trying? 





50c Box FREE 


To enable any thin reader, 10 pounds or 
more under weight, to easily make this test, 
we will give a 50c box of Sargol absolutely 
free. Either Sargol will increase your 
weight or it won't and the only way to 
know is to try it. Send for this Free Test 
Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or 
stamps to help pay postage, packing, etc., 
ind a full size 50¢ package will be sent by 

eturn mail free of charge. Mail this cou- 
pon with your letter to the SARGOL CO., 
100-4 HERALD BLDG. BINGHAMTON, 
N. ¥. 

















COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR 
EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any person to one 50c 
package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh 
Builder (provided you have never tried it), 
and that 10c is enclosed to cover postage, 
packing, ete. Read our advertisement printed 
above, and then put 10c in silver in letter 
today, with coupon and the full 50c package 


will be sent you by return post. Address: 
The Sargol Company, 400-Z Herald Bidg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Write your name and 


address plainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTER. 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Would You Accept This 
Special Holiday Offer? 


Standard of the World. Endorsed by Government and Railway Oficials. Harris Goar'’s 
enlarged Easy Credit Plan now enables you to own one of these superb Elgin Watches 
or a beautiful Diamond without missing the money. Write for Free Catalog. 


7 7 J J El. Now, during this 
ewe gin : Special Holiday 

Sale, is the time to buy 

this elegant 17 JEWEL Elgin. Thoroughly factory tested, fitted in a beau- 
tiful Gold Strata Case, Factory stamped and Guaranteed 25 years, hand en- 
graved, plain polished or with your own monogram, and oy startling offer ig 
to send you this celebrated 1914 Model free of charge for your approval 


Ne JVfoney Down 


Because we want to prove to you that the great vol- 
ume of our business actually enables us to do better 
by you than any other Watch or Diamond House in the 
World, and that on this particular watch we save you 
nearly half for it sells regularly at about $20 to$22. Our 


areencin | ottoe te Only *4 22 


We take ver vyovess pleasure 
tn recommending the Harris- | We don’t want you to send us one cent—not @ penny. 
Goar Ca oa to the a: Merely give us your full name and address that we may send 
mess pu i l ie company oh ‘ou this superb 17 Jewel Elgin or a Diamond on approval, and 
large financial resources wi ii r you receive it, and want to keep it, pay us the sum of 
But the United States. Mir But if after you 
out the Uni ates. r. 
moore and ir Gear are — Only $2 a Month — ren porn Ie 3S 

avora own as m a 
os ee Pew eB dotee- don’t don’t want to keep it, it, send it es at our eothee » > 






























































of energy an 
i} h sume no risk whatever. You do not buy or one cent until 
pM © A. for have Mdcei the Waich ord or diamond A ght Yn your own a Rapes, 
tno 
of the public, (Signed) ond yes ision, e wan ng men Werte For 0 page 5 


mon_honesty 
J.B: DOMINICK, Pree. | WEEE WATCH AND DIAMOND BOOK today. -Do it now! 


W.T. KEMPER, Pree. | WARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 1388 Kansas City, Mo. 


House That Selis More Eigin Watches Than Any Other Firm in the W: 


4 Don't Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful, new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 














Club Feet 
Made Straight 


This boy, Clare Gilroy, be sent on trial. No obnox- 
was born with a club foot. ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 


When 51% years old, his father, 
Edward Gilroy, Moravia, N. Y., 
brought him to the McLain San- 
itarium, St. Louis, Mo. He was 


Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 








here three months. His deform- : No lies Durable, cheap. 
ity was corrected, as shown in C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer Pat. Sept. 10, O01. Sent on 
the lower picture, without plaster trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks 
paris, chloroform, ether or any general mailed free. Send name and address today. 
anesthetic. Write his father about it. C. E. BROOKS, 1759 A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
This is not a selected case, neither is 

the result unusual. For 30 years this wg eo ron =o 

Sanitarium has been devoted exclusively My Magazine “Investing for Profit’ 

mm ee 





to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
- Diseases and Deformities, Infan- 
] tile Paralysis, Hip Disease, 
| 


FREE tor Six Months 
Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit nagazine absolutely free jor six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
Wr : P most profitable of sound investments, It reveals how 
rite for information and bankers and capitalists nake $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
book “Deformities and Par- fact gives you the vital investing, information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. | 


alysis,” also references. Free i have decided this month to give 506 81x month subscriptions 


Bowlegs—in fact, deformities 
| generally. 


on request. to investing for Profit FREE! Kvery copy is 


The McLain Worth at Least $10 


i itari to every eee angel ren a fortune, Send your name 
Orthopedic Sanitarium and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription, Conditions may prevent repeating 
954 Aubert Ave., this offer, Better take itnow, You'll be willing to pay 100 

St. Louis, Mo. a copy after you have read it six months, 
& « —— oo 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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“Bull” Durham an International Favorite 


Smokers of experience and discrimination the world over obtain year- 
"round, daily enjoyment from “Bull” Durham tobacco. Men prominent 
in the social, business and public life of many nations find supreme 
tobacco satisfaction in the deliciously fresh, mild cigarettes of unique 
savor they roll for themselves, to their individual liking, from this won- 
derfully pure, mellow tobacco. Their distinguished example has made 
it correct, smart, fashionable to “Roll Your Own” upon every occasion. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


There is no purer, milder tobacco in the world than Ask for FREE 
“Bull” Durham—none other with such a sweet, mellow, Sonn oe ee 
irresistible fragrance. This rare, balmy aroma is as deli- 
cate and elusive as it is distinctive and pleasing, and can 
only be retained and enjoyed in the fresh-rolled cigarette. 


“Bull” Durham hand-made cigarettes afford whole- 
some enjoyment and lasting satisfaction to more millions 
of men than all other high-grade smoking tobaccos 
combined. 


FRE An illustrated booklet, showing how to “Roll Your 

Own,” and a Book of cigarette papers, will both 
be mailed, free, to any address in U.S. on postal request. Address 
“Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1126, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


LLM 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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BS 207- 
DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


Se money on your diamonds, watches and jewelry by 


buying from our new Catalogue de luxe, which explains 
4 


our easy payment system. We are Importers and guarantee 
you every advantage in price and quality 20% DOWN 
and 10% MONTHLY Guarantee certificate with each 
diamond. Full credit allowed on exchange Transaction: 
strictly confidential. Write today for Catalogue N 27 


L. W. SWEET & CO. $78 SRN 
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NO MORE ACHING FEET 


SCHOLL’S ABSORBO PADS 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
212 C, W. Schiller St, Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY FOOT AILMENT 


John C, Hussey, N. Y. **‘Bake 








eases feet, body and nerves. 


$2 pair. 


Price low— $3.25 up; any numt 


A pure medicated rubber 








ite and 


lefts, 50c each ‘a ue 





Made of mecicated r er 
protect corns or cailouses 
from rubbing or pressure, 
remove corns by absorp- | . rr 
ion ze for every cori Boyd Syllabi mp ts with only nine characters. No “po- 
r swollen joit sitions’ "—no, tuled lines’"—no “‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs’— no 
10 to 25c each “cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 


Send For Free Book on dress, Chicaga Correspondeace Schools, 


Devlin, Pa. “Stove kept the rooms warin” 
ked, cooked, 


- COOKING 


Portable Stove scixvinc 





If you hav rm % tired, painfu a fe et; corns, bunions Right size. No flues nor chimneys. Light—pick it up, set any= 
r callouses; weak arches or ankles; broken arches, where. COMBINED COO and HEATING. Quick 
hammer toes or other foot troubles, Scholl's Foot meals, washing, ironing, canning fruit, camping. Summer and 
onan = — rend ae nog ih — and — winter stove. Heats rooms, offices, stores, 
deale X Mose : aT "he eens cline gy Png pot ill ete. Intense heat under control. Not Dan- 
gladly send you the name of a dea'er who does. gerous Like Gasoline. No valves—no 
| wicks, Nothing to get out of order, T 
- se) A SCHOLL APPLIANCE FOR Radiator is a grand heater” Mrs, Kate 





~ ’ washed, ironed; can 2 anything my 
SCHOLL’S FOOT-EAZER rang re does” Mrs. M. E. King, Ky. “Only 
‘ For tired, aching, | antes used half a gallon of oil la a ‘week tor 
feet. Supports weakene | cookine, baking and ironing’ N. Hel- 

: ay. ture, bridges | wie, Sa‘e and clean as eae Mrs. E. R. McClellan, Il. 

caerdeak, baikrtad sateen: PORTABLE OIL GAS STOVE SAVES FUEL BILLS, tine. 


anxiety, expense, Cet rid of kindling, wood, coal, dirt, ashes, 
Gives economy, genuine comfort and convenience. Simple, 


SCHOLL’S TOE-FLEX durable, lasts tor years, Try it. 


sands sent to families. Write for description, 


Not sold in stores, Many thou- 


te ey Bl eg is AGENTS. “Was out one day, sold 11 stoves.” B. L. Huested, 
Made of pure, soft r >r, Mich, “You have the best stove on the market; sold 9 in 2 
is worn comfortably in the hours’’ W. E. Beard, S.C. J. W. Hunter, Ala., secured i= 
shoe. 2 sizes, 50c each. tested i—ordered 200 since, J. G. Gauthreaux, La., ordered 1— 

155 sine 
SCHOLL’S BUNION REDUCER THESE “MEN MAKE MONEY-—You have the same chance, 


pes burners, Send no money, 


Write teday, Agent's sellin’ plan, € 
The World Mfg. Co., 6128 World Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








975 Advertising Building, Chicago, UL 





Care of The Feet 











Copyright 1914, Scholl 
































Tex., writes, “I madeashighas 
$18 profit in one day.’ Investi- 


ture, and writing of 
erg Esenwein, for \ 
one hundred Home 


Short-Story. Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, truc- 


it 
Study Courses under 2? rs 
tn Harvard, Brown, 


250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


the Short-Story, ta ght by Dr. 4 
ears Editor of Lippincotts, Over 





Cornell and Leading Colleges. 











mobile tires. Punctures 


The Home Correspond School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 








and blow-outs are 


Make it repairing auto- | 
Tires need 
d 


Wr 





and better than old 
bicycle days. Johnson, | 


Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as 


Haywood Tired Equipment G Go, completely and quickly vanish, Fa 


770 Capitol A dianapol fresh, and you look vears younger. 
= > skin, Ge genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store, 
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canizi | a 
EACH AUTO SOLD MEANSE | Fnemnende 
MORE TIRES TO MEND, ely 
Auto tire repair field | 
a hundred times bigger | 


inkles 


ave successfully used this for- 


ove traces of age, 
ry: 1 oz, of pure 


LA Powdered @ 
3 SAXOLITE & 


EY 4. \ Ask for FREE Pon - 
ssolved in 3¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 
catalog. face wash. The effect i 


s. ulmost magical, 
well as finest lines, 
ce pesouses frm, smooth, 

No harm to tenderest 
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The most beautiful } 
Watch Book 


ever printed. Write for it © 
today. It tells of the great de-_g 
mand for a high grade time-- 
piece at a reasonable saben Santa Fe Speciai’’ 
it tells what a good watch 

should be, and describes i detall the best watch 
on earth, the 


Santa Fe Special 


The one watch that’s guaranteed to last you all 
your life. Thin model—either 17 or 21 jewels, ad- 
justed to positions, adjusted to temperature, 
adjusted to isochronism, Guaranteed to pass 
railroad inspection, The “Santa Fe Special” is 
made In both ladies’ and gentlemen's sizes. 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


We can prove that our actual wholesale price to you will 
save one third of the money ged paid for such high 
grade watches as the “Santa Fe Special.” 





Our “Direct to You, . “Sv payment. plan is 
explsined fully in the San ve Seocia ca Pa 
ments are so smal! you will, not miss the a 3 ¥, oF = « 
$3.50 a month and you wear the wate h Py ih croe the 
start. Sent on approval without one cent down. 














NEW CASE DESIGNS 
The new watch book shows all the very latest designs 
of the world's most talented engravers, each case 
filustrated in beautiful srr combinations, showing 
rams, en 










fraved ams, amma, fraterni, sy 
lems, French. Stands 

A oat bet 

new waten fie 
Address Dept. 11-A 





DIARY February 17, 1817. 
“Mine Host always knows what 
- bring ‘ ube n Tom and 1 sit at his 
» puts on his best "Mine 
Host BAL brings in good 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years.’ 


As pure, mellow and fragrant to- 
day as in the days of Pres. Madison 
when OLD OVERHOLT first 
became the choice of men 
who know. 

Aged in charred oak barrels 
and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“You've Simply Got to Earn 
More Money—QUICKLY” 


Your living expenses are increasing—every- 
thing costs more than it used to. 


Worrying will not mend matters. The 
cost of living will be higher before it is lower. 
You’ve simply got to earn more money. 


Business today demands trained men and 
pays them salaries based upon what they know. 
You’ve got to earn more money and you can 
earn more, but you must have the training to 
fit you for a bigger salary. 


The business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to prepare men for 
better jobs. They will give YOU the special 
training that you need to ce in your 
present occupation or fit you for more 
congenial work. 

For 23 years the I. C. S. have been helping 
men just like you to earn more money, quickly. 
Of the 270 I. C. S. courses of instruction there 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 


is one that meets your needs. 


Learn how easily you can fit yourself for a 
higher salary, without loss of time from your 
present occupation. Mark and mail the coupon 
now, and full information will be sent to you. 


Mark the Coupon 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





































Present Employer —_........—_—.--_- 


Street and No, 


Se —_ 





Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. | 
| Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: | 
Salesmanship Civil Service 
Elec Line. auateoes Sockmession 
lec. ig Supt. Typewriting 
| paequese Expert Window “‘Frimcniog 
Archite: Show Card Writing 
| Building Contractor Lettering & Sign Painting 
Arehitectaral Drafteman Advertisin; | 
Structural Engineer Commercial Illustrating 
| Concrete ID 
Mechan. Engineer ye | 
| Civil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agricaltare French 
| Gas Engines Chemist German 
| Name. 





State 
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LOOK YOUR 
VERY BEST 








\ 


TXSA\ | 
CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used constantly and Cuticura 
Ointment occasionally tend 
to clear the skin, cleanse the 
scalp, remove dandruff, in- 
— the hair, soften and 
iten the hands and thus 
improve your appearance 
when marred by cutaneous 
affections. You need not buy 
them until you try them. 


#¢ SAMPLES FREE % 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sa., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.8S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., C ape 
Town; M uller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 











[You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can I know it, 
because I have reduced 
32,000 women _ ave 
built up as man 
scientifically, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I 
Strengthen your heart action; 
can teach you to breathe, to 
stand, walk and to correct such 
ailments as neryousness, torpid 
liver, eee teams etc. 
One pupil writes: * 83 Ibe. 
1 have gained pe dertal y 2 8! 
hie ey Toigt 126, and Ob! Ite bash | 
Write today for my free booklet 

SUSANNA COCROFT, 

Dept. 34, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 
duchorn ¥ **Growth in Silence,”* 

-Sufficiency,”’ etc. 
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New Invention 


BRAND NEW SELY-HEATING IRON 













Saves its cost every month. Gaves miles of 
ag “ Use 
Contains walking. Economical, safe, convenient. 
its own anywhere, Clothes ironed better in half the 
t. time. No waiting, stopping to change irons. 


Right size, right shape, right weight. Neat, 
durable, No tanks, fittings, hose nor wires 
standing out at sides or back to bother. C heap 
fuel—1 cent ordinary ironing. Price low. 
Sent anywhere. Not sold in stores, 


AGENTS ris) it Sear business 


wi 
ives $27 to $40 week profit. 
asy sell six to a dozen a day. 
qo md no mone of Wr rite today for 
be et Fee SA mn, . 8 mmc, plan how t& 





a patient, or put it om 
her systems may tempo- 
ily alleviate, but this . 
, sure and permanent.”— J. 

Sun, Auy., 1891 Send tor iecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT ad THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESIT 


Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. lll ny + A re- 
duce tostay. One month’s_ tre: atment $8 5.00. Mail or office, 1370 
ave New York. A PERM: MANENT ig hg GUARANTEED. 

. vositive and i rmanent.” He raid, July 9,1 
“On Obesity Gibbs is the recognized gles i A, | N.Y.World, Duly ? 7,1909 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH, PERFECT PHYSIQUE? 
My FREE BOOKS, “The ‘Whys’ of Exercise” and 
“The First and Last Law of Physical Culture,” tell you, if 
you are weak or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if 
strong, how to grow stronger. They explain how to develop 
the lungs and muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion 
—in short, how to improve health and strength internally as 
well as externally. Send TO-DAY—NOW— 
FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover on 
PROF. H. W. TITUS 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept.63 New York City 
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Let Us Be Thankful 


\ The Thanksgiving 
Number of 


Life 


SSS Oe 


this year will be a pictorial pean of thanksgiving for all 
good Americans, who are now filled with a sense of 
national peace, supremely sorry for others and thankful 
for home blessings. 


en 


This number 
will be on sale the first 


| 

) 

Tuesday in November. ( 
Ten cents a 

Everywhere 

¢ . Enclosed 

Q find One Dol- 

& lar (Canadian 

<8 $1.13, Foreign 

0 $1.26). Send Lire 


for three months to 


Obey That Impulse 








Special premium picture Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
“WHERE LOVE IS” scription renewed at this rate. 
= ; 


, : LIFE Pia 7 we 
given with each yearly subscription ff eg ty 3 he ’ Ka they Berne ao - 
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The December issue will 
contain a charming story by 
































AINSLEE’S MAGAZING 


is printed with inks manufactured b; 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 








NEW YORK CITY 








“AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is becoming more popular 


with every issue. It presents fiction of a most en- 
tertaining natuye—the kind which appeals to discrim- 
inating reader Montpelier, Vt. 


."—-Argus, 


~ wear Brilliane 
Y Smo Stand file, scidand fre! and fire like d diamo. nan, STieve no 

paste, foil or backing. Set only i in 14 karat solid gold 

mountings, About -30th the price of diamonds. 
marvelous synthetic gem—will cut glass. Guaranteed 
not an imitation and to contain no g‘ass. 

Sent C.O. D. subject to examination. wri ite 

today for our 4-color catalog DeLuxe, it’sfree. 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 666 Washington Ave., St. Louis 





ForIntense Business 

The Victor Typewriter was built 
for intense business purposes. It 
will turn out the cleanest work for 
general correspondence, make per- 
fect manifold copies and cut the 
sharpest mimeograph stencils, 

MODEL 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER °...3 


The Victor can do anything that any other typewriter 
can do, and do it better, faster, and with more satisfaction. 
We are ready to prove this in an open competition with 
any other typewriter. Write for free booklet. 

VICTOR TYPEWRITER CO., 812 Greenwich St., New York 























! Mari 
Cigarettes |I/j VanVorst jf 
Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected _ “ on 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- he author of “John I re- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by maine” has never written 
smokers of discrimination and taste. with more appeal. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to > 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- A I N S iP? E. E SN 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. LU} i 
| & = 
Lo a oc ico 
LL _lhl“L™=_ = SSS] 








YOUR NEWSDEALER 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, rent 
aud lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from, manufacturers, 
and therefore, of great service 
when you need a newspaper, a 
cigar or a box of stationery. Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
and so help make his business profit- 
able? 


is, 


Tell him to show you samples of 


pporngch POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEO- 
PLE’Ss, NEw Srory and Top-NOTCH 


magazines. Select those you want 
and he will gladly deliver them to 
your residence regularly. 


Then, when you want something 
good to read, you will not have to 
search for it. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma, 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 
82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 
of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


BOUND VOLUMES °f,42912"'s sacazine 


per volume. Address Subscription Department. 
STREET & SMITH, 7! 79 89 Seventh Avenue, NEW W YORK ciTY 


OWN A BUSINESS 


WE WILL HELP YOU. 


“| made $88.16 first three days,” writes Mr. Reed, of 































Ohio, Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month, Mr. M. L 
Smith turned out $301 in two weeks. ev. Crawford 
made $7.00 first day. See what others have done. 
in Gold, Silver, Nickel and metal plating. Prof. 
Gray’s new electro machine plates on watche 8, 


jewelry, tableware and metal goods. Prof. Gray’s 
New Royal Immersion Process latest method. 
Goods come out instantly with fine 
brilliant, beautiful thick plate, guar- 
anteed 3 to 10 yra. No polishing or 
grinding. Every family, hotel 
and restaurant want goods 
plated. 
PLATERS HAVE ALL 
THEY CAN DO. 
, People bring it. You can hire 
boys to do the ‘plating as we 
! and women gather work for small per cent. Work is fine 
iy to do it better. No experience required, we teseh yeu. 
Recipes, Formaten; Trede Seorets Free, Outfits ready for work when 
5 “— us your Address anyway. 


received. Materials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 worth of plating, 
new plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE FREE, 
RAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 
482 Gray Building,” Cincinasti, Ohio. 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm as 
that of your body? If you look older than you are, it is 
because you are not doing what you should to help nature. 
My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have done 
for the health and figures of 60,000 women. Results 
are quick and marvelous. In six or ten minutes a day 
you can do more with these exercises at home than mas- 
A. will bey in an hour a day in a beauty parlor.’’ 


Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 


. Eyes, H Feet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck fellow. F Freckled Skin 
Double -— 's Feet 
the Oty Hair 


Tired Eyes 
Pouches UederE yes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 

and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 
expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 
glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 
feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our = upils look 10 years 
younger after our course. Write for FREE booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


lees S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 24 CHICAGO 














Cc 





and let me see what you can do with it. 
earn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. 
acess lessons by mail will develop your ta ape 


pan FN qualifies me to teach 


Send me 
pn “Ha — 


THE iE LANDON SCHOOL she Correoning 


OPY THIS SHETCH 


You can 
My practical system of personal 
m years successtul work for F ROCEGAGON 

yew sketch of President {Wilson with 6c in 


I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
of drawings showing possibilities forYOU . 


446 fchofeld Bide. Cleveland O oe 
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Noa the time to plan the trip. 


Delay may mean loss of just the 

accommodations you are after. Write us to- 
day and let us tell you how to secure maximum com- 
fort at minimum cost. Everything has been done to 
make the service this season better than ever. You 
can have a luxurious stateroom with twin beds and 
private bath; a stateroom without bath but with pri- 
vate toilet, or more modest quarters where the service 
is just as perfect but the cost a little less. As for the 
table service and cuisine, you will find them bot} 
faultless. There are broad sunny decks for recreation, 
spacious social halls, the latest magazines; in fact, 
everything for your security, ease and comfort. 


New York to Jacksonville 


calling at historic Charleston, S, C., with direct rail 
connections to all points south and southeast. 


November and December Bookings Now Open 


We can also plan your winter itinerary to include Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Texas and other delightful resorts of 


THE _AMERI 
AGWI ignite 


Write today for rates and reservations. 


CLYDE LIN Pier 36, North River 
>» NEW YORK 
Lo—=35 DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 


WASHINGTON— 1306 F Street Northwest 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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During the entr’-acte 

Out in the lobby 

The swell chaps 

Roll their own cigarettes 

Out of LUCKY STRIKE 

It’s the new thing and— makes a 
corking cigarette 


LUCKY STRIKE J 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Either in pipe or cigarette has a distinct- 
ive, mild fragrance that every lover of good 
tobacco will revel in. This unique, delicious 
flavor is born right in the leaf. The leaf is the § 
choice, selected cream of the crop. The cropis [i 
the best Kentucky Burley grown in the famous FF 
Blue Grass soil and watered by crystal streams— 

For men who “roll their own” —we are 
packing LUCKY STRIKE now in the five cent tin; 
handy; fits the pocket; tobacco is fresh. Also the 

w Roll Cut crumbles up just nght for a firm, 

r-draught smoke. 

Also in 10¢ Tins, 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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“Swift’s 
Premium’ 
Bacon 


Double 
Branded 


so that you may be 
sure of getting what 
you ask for when 
you order the best— 
“Swift’s Premium”. 
Below is the outer 
parchment wrap- 
per in which 
“Swift's Premium” 
Bacon is delivered 
to the dealer. 


> 





















4 
Look for this brand when | 
the bacon is sent home. 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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Jack Sprat, tho’ very fat 
Was always shaved quite clean. 
The reason was he always used 


The famed GEM DAMASKEENE! 





Pay a dollar fora GEM DAMASKEENE Razor 
at any good dealer’s—try shaving with it ten days 
—if it’s not a marvel in quick, clean and remark- 
ably easy shaving, return it to your dealer and 
get your dollar—we stand behind the dealer. 


$ buys the GEM 
00 DAMASKEENE 
Razor Outfit 

—— complete in gen- 

uine leather case, 

together with 7 

GEM DAMASKEENE Blades 


and extra stropping handles. 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 








GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 











Actual size of a remarkable 
little camera. 


Price $5.00 


Premoette Jr. 


Of course you like pictures of the pcrsons and things that make up 
Get one of these remarkably compact little cameras and make 
such pictures yourself. A Premoette Jr. is so easy to operate that you 
need no previous experience whatever, so well made and carefully fitted 


your life. 


and tested that it makes 2'¢ x 314 pictures of the highest quality. 

This is but one of many models of Premo Cameras ranging in price 
. from $1.50 to $150.00. The Premo catalogue describing them all in detail 
may be had at all dealers or will be mailed direct on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





